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ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY. | THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
JOHN CARPENTER ST., VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, E.C. 





Patron: His Majesty THe Kina. | Established by the Corporation of London. 
Coxpuctor: Sir Frepverick Bripce, C.V.O. | PRINCIPAL - ‘ on LANDON RONALD. 
-—-—— COMPLETE MUSICAL EDUC ATION at an inclusive fee. 
(Season 1915—1916.) PRIVATE L ESSONS are given in all musical subjects and STAGE 


There are now VACANCIES in the CHOIR for SOPRANOS, TRAINING in Elocution, Gesture, Stage Dancing, Fencing, and 
ONTRALTOS, TENORS, and BASSES. Applicants should have | OPERA. 
TRONG VOICES OF GOOD QUALITY, and should be prepared to pass WEEKLY ORCHESTRAL PRACTICES ARE CONDUCTED 
Address, The Secretary, Roy: 1)| BY THE PRINCIPAL. Prospectus and Syllabus of Local Centre 
| and Local Schools Examinations (open to general public) free. 


H. SAXE WYNDHAM, Secretary. Tel. Holborn 1943. 


»» examination in SIGHT-RE 
oral Society, Royal "Albert Hall, 'S.W. 











ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 
YORK GATE MARYLEBONE ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 


ROYAL 
MANCHESTER COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
Patroness: HER Majesty QuEEN ALEXANDRA. 


President: Sir W. H. Houtpswortn, Bart., LL.D. 
Principal: Dr. Apotrn Bropsky. 


Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 

President: H.R.H. THe Duke or ConnauGut, K.G. 
Principal: Sir A. C. Mackenzie, Mus. Doc., LL.D., F.R.A.M. 
The New COLLEGE YEAR opens on Tuesday, September 28. 
Special Houses of Residence rec ided for Students. 
| Students are a pony ‘ » enter Up 1 a complete course of Musical 
| instruction, and are not admitted fi orter nme od than one year. 

Fee for the year, £30. Special fe yr Organ Course, yy and for 
| Wind i Instrument Course, Lis. 

Systematic Course for the Training of Teachers included in the 
curriculum. 






MICHAELMAS TERM begins Thursday Septem 

nce Examination, Monday, Septem 2 

ext Session of the Special Training Course » for Teachers (three 

ll begin on Thursday, September 23. Successful candidates 

ing examin ation are ¢ reated Associates (A.R.A.M.). 

s in the following subjects will be compe ted for in 
aging (Fem ale), "Pianof rte, Violin, Vio loncello, Organ 



























Last day for ent igus S an o . oe . ‘ . 
La cay ry, “a . ha tainer Exhit The Prospectus, with Scholarship information, Diploma Regulations, 
‘ 1 + lay for entry, September 27. ros and Entry Forms, on application 
tur s in preparation for the Christmas Voice- Geers CS ‘ _M : Ata = Be Oo Dr. T K 
e . Is . IR - ; S. . y, 
ture Examination wil non Saturday, September 25, at ro. | one es SEAS crant ay wirunne. R = _— 
| STANLE -RS, Registrar. 


ull particulars will be sent on application. 


J. A. CREIGHTON, Secretary. |  r 2 ake 
-" | THE ASSOCIATED BOARD 
, : AR > Tel | OF THE R.A.M. AND R.C.M. 
_THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC, | ror LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC. 
RRINCE CONSORT ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S nineties 
3.) Patron: HIS MA/JEST\V THE KING. 





(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1 
Teegrams—“ Initiative, Southkens, Telephone—“ 160, Western.” > = 
LOCAL CENTRE EXAMINATIONS (Sytrasus A). 


ondon. 
Examinations in Theory held in March and November at all Centres. 


ieee ery . ar In Practical Subjects in March-April at all Centres, and in the London 
. Patron : HIS MAJESTY THE KING. | district and certain Provincial Centres in November-December also. 
President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE CHRISTIAN, K.G. | Entries for the November-December Examinations close Wednesday, 


| October 12, 1915. 
SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS (Syttasus B). 


Director : | 
| 
Held throughout the British Isles three times a year, viz., October- 
| 
| 
| 
| 


C Huserr H. Parry, Bart., C.V.O., D.C.L., M.A., Mus. Doc. 

Hon. Secretary: Cartes Mortey, Esq. Novemt er, March-April, and June-July. Entries for the October- 
November Examinz ations close Wednesday, October 6, 1915. 

Theory papers set in Examinations of past years (Local Centre or 

f School) can be obtained on application. Price 3d. per set, per year, 

Examination, Thursday, September 23. ee 1 off lly SIX EXHIBITIONS bl h 

s and Official E » F , H The e hoard offers annually tenable at the 

ia ntry Form may be obtained from The | R.A.M. or R.C.M. for Two or Three Years. 
THE R - i - | Syllabuses A and B for 1915 07 1916, Syllabus in Ear- Training and 
OYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC PATRON’S FUND Sight-Singing, Entry Forms, and any further information, may be 


lie CHRISTMAS TERM will commence on Monday, 




















F >. 
; ~h My Pz ame ong. ane lat obtained post-free from— JAMES MUIR, Secretary, 
ay be obtained from the Registrar of the College. Telegrams: ‘‘Associa, London.” _15, Bedford Square, London, W.C. 
CLAUDE AVELING, Registrar. a . . wencvacisaings 
ee _ _ ——— . ~ rT _ ™~ ~ ~ ‘. Ty ry 
BIRMIN THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS 
IXMINGHAM & MIDLAND INSTITUTE. ge ew em 
. ‘ . 3 Examination Regulations, List of College Publications, Lectures, &c., 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC, may be had on applicatio 
—_—__——— H. A. HARDING, Hon, Sec. 
Director Sir Epwarp Eucar, O.M., Mus. Doc., LL.D. Kensington Gore, S.W. 
Viting B ; -» Granvitte Bantock, M.A : 
. xaminer +» R. R. Terry, Mus. Doc. . 
SESSION 1915-1916. MANCHESTER SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
ne ‘oo of AUTUMN TERM (September 20 to Patron: Sir W. H. Hou_pswort, Bart. 
rT 8 T anuary 17 to April : — . 
“MMER TERM (Apat : "TERS — my 8 ee Principal: Apert J. Cross, A.R.A.M. Sixty Professors. 
+ inall branches of Music, Students’ Choir and Orchestra, New Violin Professor: Mr. Joun Dunn, 
Pepe , Students’ Rehearsals, and Concerts. All Branches of Music taught. Private or Class Tuition, 
and further information may be obtained from Full and String Orchestras, Operas, Lectures, Recitals, Chamber and 








H. M. FRANCIS, Secretary. Orchestral Concerts. Prospectus from The Secretary, Albert Square. 


Annual Subscription, Post-free, 4s. 
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UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 


are held as follows :— Matriculation, 


ber; Final Mus. I 


legrees in Musi 
: First Mus. B., March ar 
iber only. 


Examinatior 
April and 
and Mus. D., 


d Septen Bee 


lars, apply Secretary of Examinations, University Office, 


r Exami 


For parti 











Durham. Copies of forme ation Papers, 1s. per set. 
UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 
FACULTY OF MUSIC. 

The Prospe ta ¢ full information as to the es of st 
for the Mus. | i Mus. D. Degrees will be forwarded on application t 
the Registr: er the new regul g ate ther rove 
Unive the requirements of the syllabus, may qualify 
for the .D. A “ Hargreaves” Exhibitic the v t 
< ir num and t ble f two ye: warae 
t results I t Mus. B. examinat 


INCORPORATED GUILD OF CHURCH 
MUSICIANS. 


Founded 1888. 
Incorporated pursuant to Act of Parliament XXX. and XXXII. 
Victoria, Cap. cxxxi., § 23. 


President: Tue Verv Rev. Tue Dean or Bristor, D.D, 


ASSOCIATE (A.1.G.C.M.), LICENTIATE (L.1.G.C.M.), FEL- 
LOWSHIP (F.1.G.C.M.) EXAMINATIONS in London and at 
approved Provincial Centres in July and December. 


QIs. 


COMPETITIONS FOR 1 


Si._ver Mepat for the best Setting of the Nicene Creed to Easy 
cclesiastical phrases, not necessarily Gregorian Tones. 
Sirver Mepat for ' best Magnificat, set to one of the Festal 
Gregorian Tone with varied Bourdons to Verses 3, 4, and 
Gloria Patri 


Bronze Mepat for the best simple Andante for the Organ (Pedal 
obbligato). 


Bronze Mepat for the best Kyrie. 
REGISTER OF ORGAN VACANCIES. 
Organists (Members) have the Free use of the Register of Vacant 
Appointments. 
Calendar (grafis) and further information of Dr. LEWIS, Warden, 
18, Berners Street, London, W. 


VICTORIA COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
LONDON. 
(Under the direction of the Victoria College Corporation, Ltd.) 
INCORPORATED 1861. 

18, Berners Street, Oxrorp Street, Lonpon, W. 
President: THe Most Hon. THe MArguis or ANGLESEY. 
Board of Examination: 

Principal: J. H. Lewis, D.C.L., F.E.LS., Mus. Doc, 
Chairman: J. M. Bentieyv, Mus. Doc. Cantab., Hon. F.R.A.M. 
Hon. Director of Studies : Cuurcuitt Siptev, Mus. Doc., F.1.G.C.M. 
Rosert Fox Frew, Mus. Doc. 
Rev. Noet Bonavia-Hunt, M.A, Oxon. 
Secretary: H. Portman Lewis, 


Dunelm. 









Metr lit Examinations in all subjects, i r the Diplomas of 
A.V.C.M., L.V.C.M., F.V.C.M., also for the chers’ Professional 
Diploma i e Art of Teaching, April, July, and December, 

Local Theoretical Examinati » July and December, 

Practical Examinations are now being held at the various Centres, 

Gold, Silver 1 Bronze Medals are offered for Competitior 

I al Se aries I ired for towns t represented, 

Dr. Churchill Sibley gives personal lectures at the College 

All communications to be addressed as ul to The Secretary, 
Registered Offic Burleigh Street, Strand, W.C. 


THE OLD FIRM. 
P. CONACHER & CO., LTD., 
Organ Builders, 
SPRINGWOOD WORKS, 


HUDDERSFIELD. 
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LONDON COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, ¥, 


Patron: His Grace Tue Duke or Legps, 


3OARD OF EXAMINATION, 
Dr. Horton Autison, Mus. D. Dublin; Mus. B. Cantab, : 
Dr. Artuur S. Hottoway, Mus. Doc. Oxon. ; E.R. 
Dr. F. J. Karn, Mus. Bac. Cantab., Principal, 
G. Aucustus Hotmes, Esq., Director of Examinations, 


PRAM 
CO, 


EXAMINATIONS—LOCAL AND HIGHER, 

The NEXT EXAMINATION for certificates in Pianoforte, Vio 
Singing, Elocution, Organ, Theory of Music, &c., will be bed 
London and at over 450 Local Centres throughout the United Kingde 
in DECEMBER. Last day of entry, November 1s, 

SYLLABUS, with Annual Report and Forms of Entry, maybe 
on application to the Secretary. 

The HIGHER EXAMINATIONS for the Diplomas of Asie 
(A.L.C.M.) and Licentiate (L.L.C.M.) take place in April, June jo: 
and December ; and for the Diplomas of Associate in Music (A Me 
L.C.M.), Licentiate in Music (L. Mus. L.C.M.), and Felows: 
(F.L.C.M.), in June, July, and December. + 

LOCAL CENTRES may be formed in districts unrepresented, sie 
in the United Kingdom or abroad ; particulars on application. SCHOOL 
CENTRES may also be arranged. y 

In the Educational Department students are received aad thoroggt 
trained under the best Professors at moderate fees. Lessons a» 
commence from any date. For full information apply, 

A. GAMBIER HOLMES, Secretary. 
Telephone : 3870Cenm 


MR. W. H. BREARE 
VOCAL ADVISER anp TEACHER OF SINGING 
TO STUDENTS AND THE PROFESSION, 
Author of “ Vou Ek — First, Principles,” “Veal 


Telegrams : ‘‘ Supertonic Reg, London.” 


uti 
Faults and th 


alism, : 







in the Press, and shortly to be Published: ‘‘ Vocal Technique: Hor 
it feels to 
**The most complete guide to singing in English.”—‘ Lancela,” 2 
the Refere: 
**One of the sanest of sane expositions." —J/usical Courier, MY. 


ree(“* L 


Crentiewo 





“* One step nearer to the ideal.""—A ef icelot ”), 
** Is a reliable expert in all | nan. 
“A magnificent guide to both teachers and students.”"—Zaim 


ting sVeWws. 


ranches, 





















Do not mmend. Glasgow Herald. 
We d enthusiastic in his subject, re dies in 
asterly 1 ne His technical knowledge U de a 
urate : he has to say is well worthy of consideration by publi 
ers an sic tea ° y f free Press. 
Has had excepti opportunities of studying his subject . 
Common-sense in all he S. Leeds Mercury. 
“Ts an acknowledg uthority ."—WVestern Morning Neu 
‘I have t thes t fear of tradiction when I say t 
knows more about voice and vocal productior 
Sreare.""—‘* Counterpoint,” in the Verwcastle Journal. 


ther Press Opinions on application. 
, HARROGATE, 


or 139, New Bonp Street, ¥. 


~ PIANO PEDALS. 


EVERY ORGANIST 


should investigate the importance and special advat 


of 
NORMAN & BEARDS 
PNEUMATIC PEDAL ATTACHMENI 
FOR THE PIANO. 


Correct relative position of Keys and Pedals 

Gives a perfect touch and repetition. 

Does not injure the most delicate Piano, 
action being left perfectly free. 

Pedals can be instantly removed. 

Does not alter the Piano touch. " 

Every Attachment made specially in our own Factory. 


Address: ‘‘Hgratp” BuiLp1 





} 
guaranteed. 


an f 


NORMAN & BEARD, Ltp., 61 BERNERS ST., LoND0x¥ 


Telephone : Gerrard 9145 


Telegrams : ‘* Vibrating, London.” 
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PROFESSIONAL NOTICES. 
MR. SAMUEL, MASTERS 


Address—164, Bank Buildings, Ewell Road, Surbiton. 


Po. ae < —_ 
THE LONDON COLLEGE FOR CHORISTERS. 
Director: Mr. JAMES BATES. 


SOLO BOYS for Oratorios, Festival Services, Concerts * also 
LEADING BOYS for Church Choirs can be supplied for occasional 

permanent engagements. Address, E. B. Gotpina, Secretary, 
* Blomfield Crescent, Hyde Park, W. 


Telegrams; ‘“ Musicomane, Phone, London.” Telephone: 5990 


ea ~) a! 
COMPOSERS’ MSS. 
REVISED and PREPARED FOR PRINTING; ADVICE GIVEN 
as to most suitable publishers for various styles of composition. 
H. ELLIOT BUTTON, ‘“ Harewood,” Ardwick Road, 
Hampstead, N.W. 
Reference to the following composers kindly permitted :— 
Sir. Hussrt H. Parry, Bt., C.V.O., Sir Epwarp Etaar, O.M., 
Sir Frevexick Bripce, C.V.O., Dr. WALForD Davigs. 


DR. A. EAGLEFIELD HULL 
Mus. Doc. Oxon., F.R.C.O. 
Author of “Modern Harmony: Its Explanation and Application 
ogener), and “ Organ Playing: Its Technique and Expression.” 
Address: 


Me.sourne House, HuppERSFIELD. 


DR. NORMAN SPRANKLING 
us Doc. (Lond.); L.R.A.M. SPECIALIST in POSTAL 
UITION. Latest Successes: Mus. Bac. (Lond.); A.R.C.M. ; 


AT.C.L.; L.R.A.M. ; Theory. 1, Woodstock Rd., Bristol. 








R. ALLISON instructed by Post Candidates 
wh OBTAINED DEGREES OF MUS.D. and MUS.B. 
t Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin, London, and Durham Universities, 
Diplomas of F.L.C.M., L.Mus.L.C.M., A.R.C.M., F.R.C.O., and 
RAM. Gold Medals, Silver Medals, Scholarships, Prizes, 
H and Pass Certificates (of the ¢ -ges of Music) to the 
2 ight hundred and seventy. Dr. Allis 
those who neither require nor desire to pass exami! 
unterpoint, Orchestration, and Analy f ¢ . 
cwrespondents anywhere. ion ry, Singing, 
gan, and Pianoforte. Cambridge House, 63, Nelson St., Manchester. 


EVISION OF MUSICAL COMPOSITIONS. 


Dr. Horton Allison, Mus.D., 68, Nelson Street, Manchester. 


- r r 
LRA.M. (PAPER WORK). 
\ R.E.H. BIBBY (Mus. Bac., L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M.) 
‘2 bas SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE COURSES for the 
tom and Teaching” and ‘‘ Rudiments and Harmony” papers set 
the LR.A.M. Exams, 
LRAM. EXAMS., 1910-14.—68 Correspondence Pupils successful. 
(September and Christmas, 1914: 17 Successes out of 21 Entries.) 











I is quite willingt »teach 
ations. Harmony, 






















ARC.M. (PAPER WORK). 
\® BIBBY has now also CORRESPON DENCE 
e COURSES for the Paper Work portions of the A.R.C. M. Exams. 
ARCM. Exams, 1914-15 : 13 Correspondence Successes. (14 Entries.) 


[% BIBBY also gives Postal Lessons in 
- RUDIMENTS, HARMONY, FORM, &c., quite apart from 
Seatove-mentioned Special Examination Courses. 

Address, c/o Forsyth Bros., Deansgate, Manchester. 








a 





[JOHN DUFFELL, D.Mus. Lond., COACHES 
“ *y CORRESPONDENCE. experience. Numerous 
peer! Indi dual attention. No routine courses. All Exams. 
“SS revised, Arborfield, Millhouses Lane, Sheffield. 





Large 








[CUTHBERT HARRIS, Mus. Doc. Dunelm., 
mma o> SPECIALIST IN CORRESPONDENCE 
ARCO. “wee Successes in Mus. D., Mus. b., F.R.C.O., and 
Pak. § . MSS. Tevised and arranged for publication. 48, Braxted 
treatham, S.W. Telephone : Streatham 487 
“oon alban a . 





Miss H. HEALE COACHES for all EXAM- 
st4io), INATIONS in MUSIC (at private residence or at West-End 


R. ARTHUR S. HOLLOWAY, Mus. D. Oxon., 

13, Roseleigh Avenue, Highbury, N., continues to PREPARE 
CANDIDATES for the various Theoretical Examinations. Music of 
any description revised or arranged. LESSONS in COMPOSITION, 
by post if desired. 


D* FREDERICK J. KARN (Mus. Bac. Cantab. ; 
Mus. Doc. Toronto), gives Lessons by post, in Harmony, Counter- 

int, Fugue, Form and Analysis, Acoustics, Orchestration, &c. 
ndividual instruction. Also Personal Lessons. MSS. corrected for 
publication. Analyses of Classical Works for Examinations. Terms 
moderate and inclusive. Candidates prepared by Dr. Karn have 
obtained the degrees of Mus. Bac. or Mus. Doc. at DurHamM, OxForpD, 
Dusuin, CamBripGe, Lonpon, and the University or Wages. Also 
F.R.C.O., A.R.C.O., L.R.A.M. (Composition, Pianoforte, Organ, 
3andmastersbip, and Conducting), A.R.C.M. (Composition, Theory of 
Music, and Pianoforte Teaching), L. Mus. and A. Mus., L.C.M. 
AssociaTep Boarp, &c. Dr. Karn continues to coach for all Musical 
Examinations. 106, Haverstock Hill, London, N.W. 


R. LEWIS, Mus. Doc., F.E.1.S., Warden, Incor- 

porated Guild of Church Musicians, gives LESSONS, Personally 
or by Post, in HARMONY and COUNTERPOINT. 18, Berners 
Street, Oxford Street, W. 


DR. LEWIS’ TEXT-BOOKS : 











Harmony. (2 vols.) 5s. each, net. 
CoUNTERPOINT, 55. net. 
Dovus_e CouNnTERPOINT AND CANON, 
FuGve. 1s. 6d. net. 
ELEMENTS OF Music. 2s. 6d. net. 
DEVELOPMENT OF ANGLICAN CHURCH Music. 2s. net. 
PRONOUNCING VOCABULARY OF MusicaL Terms. 6d. net. 
DicTionarRy OF Musicat Terms. 6d. net. 
MATERIAL oF MgLopy. 3d. net. 

The above, complete, will be forwarded (carriage paid) for 15s. 


ARTHUR MANGELSDORFF, L.R.A.M., 
4 A.R.C.M., Pianist (Specialist), coaches for Pianoforte Diplomas. 
497, Coventry Road, Birmingham. 


N ISS F. HELENA MARKS PREPARES for 

L.R.A.M. and other Examinations. Pianoforte, Harmony, 
“Form and Teaching,” &c. Lesson or by correspondence). Pupils 
received and visited for the Pianoforte. Mary recent successes, 
L.R.A.M., &c. Pianoforte Classes, 10, Matheson Rd., West Kensington, 


I R. H. H. L. MIDDLETON, Mus. Doc. (Dubl.), 
F.R.C.O., L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M., makes a SPECIALITY of 
COACHING FOR DEGREES. L.R.A.M., 1897-1914, ONE 
HUNDRED AND THIRTY-EIGHT SUCCESSES; A.R.C.M., 
1897-19014, THREE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-TWO SUC. 
CESSES. Equally good results in R.C.O. and other Examinations, 
Address, Abbey House, The Slad, near Stroud. 


| yk H. H. L. MIDDLETON desires that during 
his absence from London (April—December) all letters should 
1 his return he will 


5s. net. 

















be addressed to his country address above. On 


ir 
resume his private teaching at 60, Berners Street, London, 


ERCY WOOD, Mus. Bac. Oxon., F.R.C.O., 

Specialist in Correspondence Tuition for F.R.C.O., A.R.C.O. 

RECENT SUCCESSES: 227 Correspondence Pupils have passed 
F.R.C.O. or A.R.C.O. SINCE 1909, as follows: 





8: F.R.C.O. (Paper Work). 146 A.R.C.O. (Paper Work). 
6 F.R.C.O., Jan., 1914. 11 A.R.C.O., Jan., 1914. 
6 F.R.C.O., July, ror4. 12 A.R.C.O., July, ror4. 
4 F.R.C.O., Jan., 1915. 5 A.R.C.O., Jan., 1915. 


38, Warwick Road, Cliftonville, Margate. 


\ ISS MARGARET YOUNG,L.R.A.M.,A.R.C.M. 
4 (Pianoforte Teacher), A. T.C.L. (Pianoforte and Vocal Teacher), 
Correspondence Lessons, Theory, Harmony, Form, Art of Teaching. 
Successes at R.A. M. and T.C.L. Metropolitan Examinations. Compiler, 
Musical Terms(English first), Novello,gd. Bawburgh Vicarage, Norwich. 





TUDENT TEACHER. — Young Gentleman 

WANTED in School of Music in London. Board-residence and 

small salary. Premium required. State qualifications, &c., to W. F., 
c/o Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W 


T. ANDREW’S, WELLS STREET, W.- 
VACANCIES for CHOIR BOYS. Free Education. Musical 
Education. Payment. Only candidates need apply who live within 
a radius of one mile and a half of this church. Age from 10 to 11}. 
I'rial of voices, Tuesday, September 7, 5 o'clock. F. A, W. Docker, 
Organist and Choirmaster. 


LTOS.—TWO REQUIRED. Salary £10 to £15. 


Apply, letter only, B. Biaxland, 











4 All Hallows, Gospel Oak. 


48, Craven Park, N.W. 
“] EXOs- WANTED at the end of September, in 


a West-End Presbyterian Church of England Choir. Must be 
ineligible for the Army, have good voice, and be able to read well at 
first sight. Sunday 11 and 7, and weekly rehearsal on Friday. Salary 
£15 per annum, Apply P. G. O., c/o Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour 





: lorte, Harmony, Counterpoint, Fugue, Form, Orches- 
“ 2. ” . ’ * + ° & 2, Ty ° > 
ms Teachin »” Modulation, Transposition, Xc. For Terms, &c., 
. ven House, 41, Albert Bridge Road, S.W. 






Street, 
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YARISH CHURCH OF ST. ANDREW, 


HOLBORN. 
BASS-SINGER (no 
Church of England, 
Cathedral and occasic 





Ogbourne, Organist 
’ Gres at Ormon d Stre 





a VACANCY in t 
Candidates must 


There is 
saritone). 
nd communicants : 
ynal Oratorio Services. 


and Director of 


the Choir, 
et, Holborr fo 


also first-r: 
Salary £20 
Appl y (enclosing copies of two recent testimonials) to Mr. G. 

Ormond C han bers, 


he CHOIR fora 
be members of the 
ate Soloists. Full 
~ r annum. 





LTO WANTED.- 
Appl 


per annum. 
Ludgate Hill , EC. 


Communicant. 
y by letter to Organist, St. 


Salary {£10 
Martin's Church, 





S!: MICHAEL'S 
WANTED an ALTO, 


Services (Evening). Go 


Week-day 
Organist. 


RGANIST 


for St. M: ary's, 


r to The 


( )RGANIST AND CHOIRMASTE R W ANTED 


for Church in I 

c/o Novello & (¢ Lt 
RGANIST 
DEP 
country. Write Org 


M* Cc. 7. A 
; ENGAGEME 


Road, Streatham, 


ME, BERBER 


R.C.M., L.R.A.M., Organist of St. Da wid's 
Cathedral, has a VACANCY for a om ENT ORGAN. PUPIL. 
A small stipend would be given to one qualified to sing Tenor or Bass. 
The Close, St. Davids, South Wale 


or POSITION | 


» Shel ley s, 


Sur nd: ay 3 


of CHURCH, 
JTISE d 


ust, 23, St 


» MU ay ‘SHOP, wi 


CHURCH, Cl 
TENOR, and 


AND C ‘HOIRM: ASTE R WwW ANTED 
West Kensington, 
E 


early in Se 
Choirmaster_ es 
a uy might ; alsc 


ury Ro 





tent as 








Vicar, 





1 District. £40. Pa 
ur Street, W. 


addingt 


160, Ward 
AUGUST-SEPTEMB 
art Mansions, Caml 


IRKE, Mus. B. 
NTS as DEPI 


uring 


RT C. MORRIS, } 


T? MUSIC PUBLISHERS and MUSIC ESTAB- 
ane penny Master, ir 


senha ~ by Musi 
ar APPOINTMENT : 


King liam Street, "Et A 


BASS, for o« 


xd readers essential. 


, West Kensingt , W. 


London 


Cantab., 
rY ORGANIST. tos, Sunny- 


Higl est reference 


ROYDON. 





jo al 
Apply, The 


pte mbe r, owil 1g to 


sential. Services 
» Friday oe actice. 


rticulars to H. 


City), can 
ER. London or 
erwell Green, S.E. 


ACCEPTS 


1. A. Go antab., 





s TRAVELLER 





RGANS (N 
Various 
from £50, on up-to-da 


Organ Works, C ambrid ge. 
EV ERAL TWO -MANUAL ORGANS, with 





pedi 
& bui Ie rely 
rece! l, at 
» s 





prices. 


ew and Second-hand) 
Instruments built 


te principles, at Bedwell & 


for Church or Chamber 


for SALE. 


Sons, Cambridge 





izes, suitable for CHU RC HE 
new principles of special ly c 
minimum of cost. App pty, Ww. 


, Manchester, S.W. 


S, COL 1. EGES, 
ynstructed action 
E. Richardson & 





HE POSITIVE ORGAN.—A real PIPE ORGAN 


giving the effects of two manuals and pedals on 


(all British), 
its single keyboard. P 


rices from £77. Over goo sup 


given for Repairs, Rebuilds, Two- and Three-Maz 
Positive OrGAN Co. Ltd. , 44, Mornington Cres 
Tube Station), London, N. Ww 


\RGAN PRACTICE.—Three- manual Pi ipe Organ 


for Practice—go 
by hydraulic e 
Road, Forest Hill, 
Sydenham. 


ae SALE. 


Rey rg " 


FINE. OL D 
and partict 


PIANO PEDALS with Octave Coupler 


invention supersedes all Piano Pedals, and is a 


This wonderful i 


Dear Mr. Mackin, 

I think 

fitted to my Steinway, 
silent and its touch bea 


R. H 
Terms :—Cash, or instalments of 8s. per month. 


Write for Lists, Prices, and Clients’ Opinions, and References to 
THE MALKIN PATENT PEDAL CO., Lrp., 


Works—Hanley, Staffs. NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME. 


Zine. IS. 


S.E. 


od condition ; complete set of 
per hour. 


(one minute from station). 


A fine BROADWOO 


yn and handsome case with 


r Choir Practices, &c. 


& Co., Ltd , 160, Wardour Str 





Hamilton Evans & Co., 


ornamental b« 


rplied. Estimates 
1 Organs, &c. 
ent (opposite 


Couplers ; blown 
54, London 


Telephone : 693 


D GRAN 
rder, 
Address, Rev. 
eet, W. 





VIOLONCEL LO 
ulars fr 1 W., 100, Military Ri 


faster Patent. 
Tue CATHEDRAL, 


your Patent Pedal Attachment, 
is simply splendid. I find the 
utiful.—Yours tru ly, 






FOR 


P. COLEMAN, F.R.C.O., 


SALE. 


Ichester. 


vad, Ce 


MANCHESTER, 
Nov. 8, 1910. 
which you have 
action absolutely 


Sub-Organist. 





The Most Central Hall in Londo, 


IDEAL FOR 


CONCERTS AND PUBLIC MEETINg 


7 y T 
KINGSWAY HALL | 
Within one minute of British Museum Tube Station 
and High Holborn, four minutes from Strand, 4 
MAGNIFICENT ORGAN AND PLATFORy 
acoustic properties. 
SPLENDIDLY SITUATED & LIGHTER), 
Excellent refreshment facilities. 
For Letting apply to The Secretary, 
Aing Kingsway, 









































Good 


Afine work 
Terms, 
Flali, 


s7eay London, 


The name of 





NOVELLO’S EDITIONS § 2: 
OF THE eercises ON Va 
eich serve as 


FAVOURITE OPERAS 2 
CONCERT USE 





Tonic Sol-fa, 9d. 


2. IL TROVATORE. 


The work is a 





Price 1s. 6d. Tonic Sol-fa, 1s. TH 

Although mai 

3. TANNH.: AU SER. ooblished, the lz 
If the book be 


Price ts. 6d. 


4. MARITANA. 
Price 1s. 6d. 


THE BOHEMIAN GIRL. . 


purpose of tuitic 
or the king of 
ook itself neat ; 





5. 
Price 1s. 6d. This is not an 
= = its scope is too w 
6. THE DAUGHTER OF THE REGIMEM personal experin 
Price Is. 6d. aimaced in th 
onsen suggestions whic 
London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. Gnided into sect 
mpartant chapte 





THE 


SOUTHWARK > PSALTEK 


BY 
~ - - an 
A. I MADELEY RICHARDSO\ 

‘WwW oon it doubt this is the most pious and scholarly Psalter that = 
been produ ed."—The Musical Herald. 

‘Displays great earnestness of purpose and grasp of a 
presents greater difficulties to the Church musician thar 
Is C alled upon to dez ul with. The how 

‘Of real value and interest, not onl a 
but for the principles that it embodies. The Guardian. 

* The au thor is unquestionab ly right in the principle u 
method is based, and the meaning of the Psalms is expresse 
hitherto unknown.”"—Church of yet land Gazette. 

wt” ifts us out of a groove we he ave occupied ever since the Psalms we" 
first sun » Anglican chants."—CAurch Bells. 

‘The narrow limits of the Angi ican chant have | een expan 
much freer treatment by the genius and originality of the aut 
Wakefield Diocesan Gazette. 

“We have never met with any collection of Anglican 
contained so many pleasing melodies, or melodies so well fitt 
words of the Psalter."—ZA.xeter Diocesan Gazette. 

‘The most devout, painstaking, and artistic attempt to 
Psalm-singing of modern years. alll ipon Diocesan Gazette. 

Price Four Shillings and Sixpence. ; ; CI 
Green & Co., 39, Paternoster Row, London, EC Written by ama 


Every young 
The Organ,” a 


We congratula: 
rank with the bes 









The work is up. 
begins at the 
‘work which ur 
music of all grade 


} ina mane 
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‘nditious player 5 
"00 follows the di 
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improve 


LonGMaANs, 








By the same Author: oii “eal to organise 
THE PSALMS, THEIR STRUCTURE AND entries al 
’ first ster 


MUSICAL RENDERING. cate 


Three Shillings. 





Price 








Loox ; ] 








», Berners Street, W. 





G. Scuirmer, Ltp., 6 
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~ THE ORGAN 


WALTER G. ALCOCK, 
M.V.O., 
Mus. Doc. Dunelm., A.R.C.M., F.R.C.O. 
Onganist and Composer to His Majesty's Chapels Royal and 
Assistant-Organist of Westminster Abbey. 


Published as a Net Book. 
Price Four Suitiincs Net. 


THE ATHENAUM. 
Afine work . and is admirable at all points. 
YORKSHIRE POST. 

The name of Dr. Walter G. Alcock is in itself a sufficient guarantee 
the sound teaching of organ-playing, and his book, ‘The Organ,” 
sore than sustains his reputation. There are many useful 
sercises on Various technical points, and some short original pieces 
shich serve as further illustrations of the author's teaching. It is very 
dearly printed on good, stout paper, and from every point of view is a 

iesirable book. 





YORKSHIRE OBSERVER. 
tise on the instrument by so eminent an authority as Dr. | 
1 The young 





is likely to become a standard text-book. 
sient could ask for none better. 
THE SCOTSMAN. 


The work is a distinctly useful addition to books of musical instruction. | 





THE BRISTOL TIMES AND MIRROR. | 
Athough many books of instruction about the organ have been 


the latest is among the best. Its merits are sundry. 





i ae 
Ifthe book be thoroughly mastered no other one is needed for the | 
purpose of tuition, for it is the key to everything that has been written | 
r the king of instruments. The print is exceedingly clear, and the 


wok itself neat and attractive. | 








THE WESTERN MORNING NEWS. 
not an “instruction ” book in the ordinary use of the term, for 





is xope is too wide, and the information given is so largely the result of | 
penal experiment and experience that those who have already | 
smmced in the art of organ playing will find many hints and | 
saggestions which will prove of practical service. The book is admirably | 
divided into sections dealing with the elements of organ art ; anda very 
mpartant chapter is that on hymn-playing. 


THE SUNDAY TIMES. 
Every young organ student will find himself greatly helped by 
The Organ,” a new manual of the instrument by Dr. Alcock. 


E 
ti 





THE CHOIR. 
We congratulate Dr. Alcock on having produced a work which will 
“uk with the best of its kind. 


i ; THE MUSIC STUDENT. 
“he work isup-to-date in every way, it is well arranged and graduated, 
begins at the beginning - One must look a long way to find 


a a which unites as much sound instruction with so much good 
musc of 


all grades, all under one cover. 





rae THE BOOKSELLER. 
2. Alcock has produced a very helpful and useful book which the 
an player will do well to study with great care and attention ; he | 
w lows the directions here given will undoubtedly find his work as 
‘ganist very materially assisted. 
Wiiten by CHURCH FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 
ade ~ 2 master of his subject, ** The Organ " makes an immediate 
a Riemann of all descriptions, for the matter contained in the 
irae “ee al that is necessary from simple pedal exercises—called 
Steps "—up to pieces requiring all the resources of modern 


yan technique, 








loxoox: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Lire. 


ENGLISH LYRICS 


C. HUBERT H. PARRY. 


Price Two SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE EACH SET. 








FIRST SET. 


1. My true love hath my heart Sir Philip Sidney 
2. Good-night ... ws is ass Shelley 
3. Where shall the lover rest Scott 
4. Willow, Willow, Willow Shakespeare 
SECOND SET. 
1. O mistress mine... on Shakespeare 
2. Take, O take those lips away Shakespeare 
3. No longer mourn for me Shakespeare 
4. Blow, blow, thou winter wind Shakespeare 
5. When icicles hang by the wall Shakespeare 
THIRD SET. 
*1. To Lucasta, on going to the wars Lovelace 
2. If thou would’st ease thine heart ... Beddoes 
*3. To Althea, from prison Lovelace 
*4. Why so pale and wan _ Suckling 
5. Through the ivory gate Julian Sturgis 
*6. Of all the torments ... William Walsh 


FOURTH SET. 


*1. Thine eyes still shined for me ; on Emerson 
*2. When lovers meet again Langdon Elwyn Mitchell 
*3. AVhen we two parted oon me Byron 
4. Weep you no more ... sas ‘ae Anon. 
5. There be none of Beauty’s daughters Byron 
6. Bright star Keats 
FIFTH SET. 
*1. A stray nymph of Dian Julian Sturgis 
*2. Proud Maisie . . Scott 
*3. Crabbed age and youth « Shakespeare 
4. Lay a garland on my hearse Beaumont and Fletcher 
5. Love and laughter ... Arthur Butler 
6. A girl to her glass Julian Sturgis 
7. A Lullaby E. O. Jones 


SIXTH SET. 


*1. When comes my Gwen _... E. O. Jones 
*2. And yet I love her till I die Anon. 
*3. Love is a bable a via Anon. 
*4. A lover’s garland rae Alfred P. Graves 
5. At the hour the long day ends Alfred P. Graves 
6. Under the greenwood tree Shakespeare 
SEVENTH SET. 
1. On a time the amorous Silvy Anon. 
2. Follow a shadow ee ... Ben Jonson 
3. Ye little birds that sit and sing Thomas Heywood 
4. O never say that I was false of heart Shakespeare 
5. Julia - Herrick 
6. Sleep Julian Sturgis 


OWS wn 


. Whence - 
. Nightfall in winter ... 


. Grapes 


. Three aspects _ es 
. A fairy town (St. Andrews) 
. The witches’ wood ... i 
. Whether I live 

. Armida’s garden 

. The maiden 


EIGHTH SET. 
‘i Julian Sturgis 
Langdon Elwyn Mitchell 
George Meredith 
George Meredith 
Julian Sturgis 
Julian Sturgis 


Marian 
Dirge in woods , 
Looking backward ... 


NINTH SET. 

Mary E. Coleridge 
Mary E. Coleridge 
Mary E. Coleridge 
Mary E. Coieridge 
Mary E. Coleridge 
Mary E. Coleridge 
There Mary E. Coleridge 


The Songs marked * may be had separately, price 1s. 6d. each. 


Lonpoxn NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Liairtrp. 
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THE MONTHS #9 


TWELVE SKETCHES FOR THE PIANOFORTE (Classic 


BY 


FREDERIC H. COWEN 


IN FOUR BOOKS. 
























































Price Two SHILLINGS EACH. 








CONTENTS :— >| be . 
Book I. Book 3. | ae wi 
January. Lullaby for the New Year. July. Butterflies. 3. 
February. (St. Valentine) Flirtations. August. Mid-day Reverie. yC — 
March. Boreas. September. Harvest Hymn. i. CU, 
i cl 
i Book 2. Book 4. sac. — 
April. In Springtime. October. Autumn Evening Song. 
. May. Italian Serenade. November. Civic Procession in the Olden Time, ‘ 
' June. Birds. December. Christmas Morn. ss — 
) Ee sacene - * ae x . es 2 Aven . 
i ARRANGEMENTS FOR SMALL ORCHESTRA BY THE COMPOSER. oy Schu 
No. 2. February. String Parts(5) .. 4s. Od. Wind Parts, &c. .. os wei 2s. od. nt 
No. 6. June. String Parts (4) ... Is. Od. Wind Parts, Xe. ... we - 2s. 6d. é Souvenir do 
: No. 9. September. String Parts(5)  ... 2s. 6d. Wind Parts, Xc. ... oe oe 5s. od. He. 
No. 12. December. String Parts (5) ... “2s. 3d. Wind Parts, Kc. ... eae wi 4s. 6d. 
4 Alla Polacca 
Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LimitTep. i — « 
No. 2) 





SOLEMN MELODY THE LATIN ORGANIST Moe 


H. WALFORD DAVIES. ; : 2 
FULL ORCHESTRA. SAMUEL GREGORY OULD. > f= ae 


EDITED BY 


: s. d 27. Polonaise (O 
’ Fut Score on - - - os es oe § @ 2i, Impromptu ( 
' STRING Parts .. ee ee oe ee oe +» I 3 
Winn Parts on ot an - éa oe oo 3 I 
) Book I. % Guin 
STRINGS AND ORGAN, No. B 
Score... = 7 = i - a, ete 1. Prelude on ‘‘ Veni, Creator Spiritus ” J.S Bas : 
o RING ParRTs .. se “a on " “ “a & 2 2. Prelude on ‘*‘ Angelus ad Virginem”’ Alfred Ho hits 1 = Liar 
RGAN . ee ee os : *- ee + @ 6 3- Voluntary on ‘‘ Orbis Factor % - S. G. Out po 
PIANOFORTE SOLO r 6 4. Eight Verses in the Church Modes 
VEGAN SOLO ee . (1st Set) S. G. Ouli Ig2a-C, —— 
VioLin AND PIANoFORTE 1 6 © 7 - ea 
\ NCELLO AND PIANOFORTE 1 ¢ 5. Eight Verses in the Church " Modes ; 
(2nd Set) - ant .__ §. G, Oat 
London: Novett.o anp Company, Limited. 6. Prelude on * Asperges me —_— WwW illiam Sewe. 14 Biroulki 
7. Prelude on ‘‘ Asperges me”... ... William Sewe Ae 
8. Postlude on ** Cur jal ilo” William Sewe 4 pre (Op. 
Tr y ~ -pcm ~ 4 . os Oo m jubiio = vee ieacaek 1 Fuga (Op. 3, 
AUF WIEDERSEHEN a n, Mazurka (0; 
COMPOSED BY { 


Book II. 
A. HERBERT BREWER. No. 225, Arabesqt 


- . 39 p 14), 
— — 1. Prelude on ‘‘ Tonus Peregrinus ai j.& Bac 26, Intermezz 
. g 9 Bobs 10 (( 
ViIoLIN AND PIANOFORTE - o ie ed 2s. od, 2. Prelude on * Et in terra pax . Georg | 
VIOLA AND PIANOFORTE so - - « eel 3. Meditation on ‘* Pange lingua” F. E. Gladsto 
VIOLONCELLO AND PIANOFORTE os - a 2s. od, 4. Solemn _* on **Credo in unum % Totermezzo ( 
D C. W. Pearce nV alse (0 
SMALL ORCHESTRA eum * e .” 3. Mazuria (| . 
Shine Bene 5- Processional Verses on ‘‘ «P ange —— pee » Prelud (Or 
Suing arts .. es ee oe ee - is. 3d (a) Molto Moderato . é William Sewe! e(Op. 
Wind Parts .. - én es - on 2s. od. (6) Andante piacevole oe ..» William Sewel i ; 
PIANOFORTE SoLo - ‘ es - - 2s. od ..» William Sewe" Mox 


(c) Allegro ma non troppo ... 


Orcan Soto - a - ive es 1s. 6d. (d) Larghetto .. William Sewe! 1% = -Ract 







yoane well : 
PIANOF RTE AND STRINGED INSTRUMENTS ee 2s. 6d fe P —— aie: troppo allegro 2 — mak lin 
) Ss. le in 
Separate String Parts, 6d. each. the 
. ~} sy): ~. . 300k. 
ARRANGEMENT FOR MILITARY Banpb . . s. od. Price One Shilling and Sixpence each ns 















London : NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limited. 
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RUSSIAN MUSIC. 


PIANOFORTE SOLO. 


No. s. D.} No. 
oa, ARENSKY, A.—Prelude in F minor (Op. 42, 195. 
: No. 1) ote wee “ we 2 | 196. —— Melody in F 


Nocturne inG ... 


197. 


° coe Le) 
— Romance in A flat (Cp. 42, No. 2)... 2 0 
©} 198a-F. 


— Etude in F major (Op. 42, No. 3) ... 2 

Cul, César.—31 Selected Compositions, 
cloth... oon sei ~ 

i$a-c. —— The same, in three books 





Op. 118 


+ 
° 


- No. 1. Simplicitas. 
each I Oo 2. Appassionata. 
3. Novellette. | 


Book I. 
























1. Expansion naive (Op. 20, | 7. acai ag 2 = » 7)» Edited by A. Rosenkranz (Op. 39). 24 
No 8. Berceuse (Op. 20, No. 8). jeces | ao } 2 - 
2, Aveu timide (Op. 20, No. 9. Canzonetta (Op. No. o). Pieces. In three books each 
Petite Valse (Op. 20, No. 3) 10. Petite Marche (Op. > 
+17 aromas (Op. 2 “No. 10). ; Book I. Book II. 
’ | rz. Mazurka (Op. 20, No. 11). Morning Prayer. My New Doll. 
| 12. Scherzo Rustique (Op. Winter Morning. Mazurka. 
Souvenir douloureux (Op. 20, | No. 12). The Young Horseman. Russian Song. 
No. 6). | 13. Intermezzo (Op. 21, No. 3). | Mamma. The Organ Grinder. 
| Toy Soldiers’ March. Russian Dance. 
Book II. aes Penael — 
] 20. Feuille d’Album (Op. 9; Waltz. dy. 
| ? ' 
| 2x. Et esque (Op. 39 Book III. 
2 ' ~ . 
— —— . x 3 . | German Air. Happy Dream. 
17. Nocturne (Op. 22, No. 3). 22. Au Berceau (Op. 390, No. 4). | a litan S ne. Ss wey oe ply 
ST & wes 31, No.2). | 23 2 _ he : Etude (Op. | Grandmother's Story. The Hurdy Gurdy. 
= aagns i vO. Zh The Witches’ Ride. n Church. 
) (Op. 39, No. 1). | 24. Romanzetta (Op. 39, No. 6). ne re : ed ant ‘ 
| 200. —— Marche Militaire 
, . 
Book III. | 201. —— Marche Solennelle 
2 Quasi Scherzc . 22, No. 4). | npromptu (Op. 3s, No ps _— “ — 
), ¥ fase Bincre (Ore “> | 29 ee 351 a 4 202A-B. —— Seasons, The. Twelve Characteristic 
Polonaise (Op. 30, No. 1). | 31. La petite Guerre (Op. 40, Pieces (Op. 37). Edited and fingered by 
Impromptu (Op. 35, No.1). | No. 4). Franklin Taylor. In two books, 





ig GLINKA, M. I.—Polonaise from the Opera 


“The life for the Czar.” Arranged by Book I. 



























De B. Tours... ove oe eee es» 2 O} 1. By the Fireside (January). 7. The Reapers’ Song (July). 
fol 2. Carnival (February). . Harvest Time (August). 
, 1@2, LIADOFF, ANATOLE. 38 Selected Com- 3. Song of the Lark (March). 9. Hunting Song (September). 
Uu iti 4. Snowdrops (April). | 1o. Song of Autumn (October). 
positions, cloth sige — = oe 4 0 St t Ni hts (M y) 11. Sleighing (November). 
Oui Ig2-C, —— The same, in three books .. each I O } Jur 12. Christmas (December). 
203A-B. —— Select Pieces from the Pianoforte 
0 Book I ° , +3: ~ } : . 
= aubes Works. Edited and fingered by Franklin 
oulki (Op. 2, Nos. | 18. Mazurka (Op. 3, No. 6) Taylor. In two books 
£ Pein | 19. Impromptu (Op. 6). “ 
é ey 3, No. 1). 20. Mazurka (Op. 15, No. 1). Book I. 300k II. 
~ uga (Op. 3, No. 3). 21. Mazurka Rustique (Op. - . i * 
1». Mazurka (Op. 3, No, 4) No. 2) Scherzo (Op. 2, No. 2). Mazurka (Op. 9, No. 3). 
3, No. 4). | No. 2). _ st ee ‘ 
Chant sans paroles Nocturne (Op. 10, No. 1). 
‘ (Op. 2, No. 3). Humoreske (Op. 10, No. 2). 
\ Book II. Romance (Op. 5). Scherzo-Humoristique 
EE a ae oe eee Valse-Scherzo (Op. 7) 
Bac ~ ee eee ie 28. Ms abe . aad —e« olka de Sak Feuillet d’Album 
~~: 4, Intermezzo (O; oN Been (Op. 9, No. 2). 
Bah Pp. 7, No. 1). | Nocturne (Op. 19, No. 4). 
Book III. 204A-8. —— Twelve Pieces for the Pianoforte 
Pearce % Intermezzo (Op. 8). | 33. Mazurka (Op. 10, No. 2). (Op. 40). Edited and fingered by Franklin 
2 Heh 9, No. 1), 34. Mazurka (Op. 10, No. 3). Taylor. In two books each book 
: 3 Mazurka (Op. 9, No. 2). 5 Preludes (Op. 13, Nos. c 
Sewe 3% Prelude (Op. 10, No. 1). ~ gamng), : Book I. Book II. 
sewe 193 \ 1. Etude. 7. Au Village. 
sewe a Montuszxko, St.—Valse mélancolique ... I 6) 2. Chanson Triste. 8. — in - flat. 
Sewe I tate : . A . Marche Funébre. g. Valse in F sharp minor. 
Sewe RACHMANINOF F. 3 Prelude, In C sharp 4. Mazurka in C. 10. Danse Russe. . 
~ minor. New edition, with a special pedal s- Mazurka in D. 11. Scherzo. 
line showing a new system of indicating 6. Chant sans paroles. | 12. Réverie Interrompre. 
the use of the pedal. By A. Rosenkranz 2 0 | 205. — Valse Scherzo in A major 





Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Souvenir de Dresde. 


“EDITION NOVELLO. 


(Classics, Romantics, and Works by eminent Modern Composers.) 


RUBINSTEIN, ANTON.—Barcarolle, Op. 30 


Six Morceaux, 
oon es. each 
No. 4. Caprice. 

s. Nocturne. 
6. Polonaise. 


199A-c. TSCHAIKOWSKY, P., Christmas Album. 





each book 


Book II. 








Ss. D. 
1 6 
I Oo 
I Oo 
2°-o 
I Oo 
2 0 
20 
2 6 


each book 2 6 


(Op. 19, No. 


(Op. 19, No. 


tN 


2). 


3). 








Ctra ite, see 


aceite nanee 
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TRINITY COLLEGE oF MUSIC. 


(INSTITUTED 1872.) 


Sir FREDERICK BRIDGE, C.V.O., M.A., Mus.D. 
BAMBRIDGE, 


PEARCE, Mvs. 


Director of Studies: G. E. 


Director of Examinations: C, W. 


all Musical 


» Lessons are 


Approved complete Courses for © the University of London Degrees in | 
Music under recognised Tea s of the University. Also preparation | 

the examinations of the Royal! 
of Music, etc. 


for the degrees Ur ivers ities, 


College of Organists, Trinity ¢ 


BROADWOOD 
PIANOS 





A GRADED 


‘THE DAILY 


BEETHOVEN, 
TELEGRAPH says: 
the works of a 


beets ; 
particularly so when the process 


“Tt is always fascinating to take creative geniz 


al order, and 
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SIDELIGHTS ON GERMAN ART: 
THE GREAT CHURCH-MUSIC IMPOSTURE. 
iy RL R 


Among all the Press articles—artistic, political, 
economic.—on Germany which the War has called 
forth, I have looked vainly for some notice of 
ber astute capture of the Catholic Church music 
market, to her commercial profit and to our 
artistic degradation. (My indictment does not 
end here, as I shall show later.) It is necessary 
ogo back a little way, and see what circumstances 
made this stroke of business possible. 

In the early part of the roth century earnest 
musicians and clerics were distressed by the 
wliturgical secularity into which Church music 
had fallen, and set about repairing the evil. 
Foremost among them was Carl Proske, Kapell- 
meister of Ratisbon Cathedral. In 1830 he began 
his famous collection of Church classics, and 
rsided long in Italy, scoring quantities of 
beautiful and forgotten music, which he issued 
(without much prospect of reward) in a cheap and 
accessible form under the title of ‘ Musica divina.’ 
His work soon attracted the attention of scholars 
and liturgists, and the praise they gave it was fully 
deserved. Ratisbon became a centre for the 
performance of these ecclesiastical master-works— 
asort of Mecca for Church musicians. The old 
ideals of Church music—dignity, sobriety, and 
liturgical fitness—were revived, and a_ truer 
conception of its function was generated. Thus 
fr we all owe a debt to Germany. But that was 
before 1870—before Germany turned from 
greatness in search of bigness ; before she forsook 
idealism for commercialism. Proske was an 
idealist with a practical turn of mind. It 
enough for him to spread the light, and influence 
others by example. 
ite hery reformer Franz Witt, who soon realised 
tut mere talking and writing were not sufficient, 
and that a successful propaganda could only be 


. TERRY. 


cried on by means of a Society. With this | 


object he founded the Caecilienverein in 1868 for 
the promotion of Church music under the heads : 
(I) Plainsong ; (2) Congregational singing ; (3) 
Organ-playing ; (4) Polyphonic vocal music; 
\5) Instrumental music. The Austro-German 
Episcopate extended its warmest approval, and 
the Society’s work and aims were sanctioned and 
‘ommended by a Papal Brief in 1870. Witt’s 
<clivitiés were terminated by ill-health in 1875. 
90 far the movement was wholly admirable, and 
promised excellent results. It is its subsequent 
‘areet that matters to us. This will be found in 
finmann’s ‘History of Church music.’ One 
{uotation is sufficient for my argument : 


was | 


His work was carried on by | 


After Witt’s death (in 1888) the reform . . . continued 
| to gain ground. Popes and Bishops directed their attention 
| to sacred music, guiding and inspiring its development by 
their decrees. . . Thus there was developed within as well 
jas outside the Cecilian Society (which continued to spread 
| its branches at home avd abroad) [my italics]an uncommonly 
| active musical propaganda, productive of the richest results 

[my italics]... . The most important champion of the 
new movement since Witt’s death is the President of the 
| Cecilian Society, Dr. F. X. Haber], Director of the Ratisbon 
School of Sacred Music. 7s very name stands for the 
whole programme [my italics]. 

Thus Church music reform was decidedly in the 
air in the ’seventies, and the labours of scholars of 
all countries were beginning to bear fruit. The 
interesting point for us is that this German 
Caecilienverein arrogated to itself the credit. In 
all the voluminous literature it has called into 
being, we find little recognition of any but German 
workers. (uiet scholars in France especially had 
been busied for years collating MSS. and bringing 
about one of the greatest musical reforms of the 
century—the restoration of the authentic texts of 
the Plainsong. This invaluable work was not 
only unrecognised, but actively opposed by the 
Caecilienverein. As far as Church music is con- 
cerned, France, Italy and Spain have worked out 
their own artistic salvation, but—as usual—John 
Bull fell an easy victim to Teutonic wiles. Branches 
of the Caecilienverein were established in England, 
Ireland, and America, with the ‘richest results’ 
for the pockets of the German publisher. The 
‘results’ for us have been the abiding presence in 
Church music circles of an aggressive Potsdam 
Party. Catholic Switzerland has been completely 
captured ; Belgium and Holland partially. Even 
Russia with her microscopic Catholic population 
has not been neglected. 

Had the original objects of the Caecilienverein 
been adhered to, no reasonable objection could be 
taken to its world-wide ramifications. It was 
obvious, however, that with the enrolment of 
countless small parish choirs not efficient enough 
to render such music as Proske had collected, 
there was an immediate need for liturgical music 
which they cou/d sing. And so under the egis of 
the Caecilienverein we had a stupendous output of 
Church music suited to every possible occasion— 
well printed, cheap in price, easy to sing, and 
|which, in the treatment of the liturgical text, broke 
no liturgical laws. The number of the Society’s 
publications may be estimated when I say that my 
copy of the Caecilien-Vereins-Katalog of 1903 is a 
'quarto volume three inches thick. How much 
/more has been published in the succeeding twelve 
| years is a thing imagination boggles at. Not that 
|one objects to prolific publication ; if the aims of 
}a Society are good, the more of its literature in 
| circulation the better. It is here that I come to 
| the first count of my indictment. 

Judged by any artistic standard whatever, this 
*Cecilian’ music is deplorable. Dull, monotonous, 
uninspired, it always is; but its persistent 
amateurishness should have been sufficient to 
dispel for ever the legend of German ‘scholarship’ 
lon which we had been brought up. But so 
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untiring was the advertisement of it, so patient the been made by Palestrina, and that he abandon 


wire-pulling in influential quarters, so adroitly was 
the Press exploited, that Catholics all the world 
over began to look on Church Music Reform and 
the Caecilienverein as one and the same thing. 


the task. Who was to undertake it now? Th 
Solesmes monks had even then been at work q 
the original MSS., but the pushful Germay », 
before them with an offer to the Holy See » 


Clergy all the world over, disgusted with| undertake the work, the suggested editor dexy 
unliturgical music, had this Cecilian stuff thrust; Dr. Haberl, ‘whose very name stands for th 


under their noses at every turn. 
with the rising schools of France and Italy (and 
recently Spain), which advertised less blatantly, 
little wonder that they fell back on Cecilian 
publications as the only liturgical ones available 
for small choirs. Many of them have complained 
to me that they found Cecilian music dull and 
uninteresting (‘but,’ said they, ‘what is one to 
do?’), and have been much surprised when told 
that modern Church music quite as easy, quite as 
liturgical, and vastly more interesting could be 
found outside Germany. ‘ Kapellmeistermusik’ 
has always been a synonym for learned dulness. 
But except perhaps in the case of Witt, and Haller 
(whose uninspired work does show a knowledge of 


Unacquainted | whole 


contrapuntal part-writing), this ponderous Cecilian | 


stuff is not even learned. How did it all come 
about ? 

In the early stages of the Society it was controlled 
by Clergy filled with the ideals of Proske. But 
with the necessity for supplying the needs of small 


choirs, the Business Man had to be enlisted. 


Once the Publisher was on the scene all the control 
the Clergy could reasonably exercise was to ensure 


liturgical treatment of the Latin text. They might 
reiterate the principles of Proske as much as they 
liked, but Ae commercial man ‘ran the show’ ; the 
tail wagged the dog. How the dog was wagged at 
the expense of John Bull and Brother Jonathan is 
now a matter of history. Cecilian ‘Church Music 
Reform’ is nothing more than a trade, a trade 
masquerading in the name of Religion and Art. 
That is where the imposture comes in. Germany’s 
mission since 1870 has been to supply foreign 
nations with the cheapest shoddy they would put 
up with, and her Cecilian wares are the cheapest 
shoddy that ever debased the name of music. 

This, my deliberate opinion, is not formed on a 
superficial acquaintance with Cecilian publications. 
Eight years ago I had the task of preparing an 
annotated catalogue of Church music for an official 
body. The leading German firms submitted their 
Church publications for approval. I stipulated 
that they should send only ¢#4e 4est specimens of 
Cecilian music. Of Masses alone I examined | 
close on three hundred, and well into the thousands 
of Motets and other kinds of music. So much 
for the Caecilienverein. Buta glaring case of the 
exploitation of the Church in the interests of a 
German commercial firm is yet to come. 

Towards the close of Pius 1Xth’s pontificate 
there was a general consensus of opinion as to 
the desirability of a reform and restoration of | 
Plainsong, which had fallen into a state of decay, 
and was indifferently cared for. All agreed that a| 
uniform text compiled from authentic sources was | 
wanted. 


|and the world had been sold. 


rhe magnitude of the undertaking may | Press. 
be judged from the fact that the last attempt had|to prove the excellence of the Rat 


programme’ of the Caecilienverei, 
Everyone thought Dr. Haberl’s appointng 
would be an excellent one, as he was te 
held in good repute as a patient, aco 
scholar. The machinery of the Caecilienyers 
was set in motion to push the claims of Dr, Habs 
and his publisher. ‘The latter represented ty 
the outlay for laying down new plant to cope ri 
so big an undertaking would be so great tht 
could only embark on it if granted a monopoly 
the work for a term of years. This seemed y 
reasonable a request that he eventually obtain 
from Rome the sole right of printing the authoxj 
Plainsong (of the Missal, Antiphoner, Pontifql 
&c.) for the whole world. It was only when ty 
work was printed and circulated that experts Degan 
to discover how the Church had been exploitel 
The most damnig 
evidence was soon forthcoming to show te 
Dr. Haberl, instead of going to original soums 
had simply adopted a_ spurious text 

‘Medicean’) of the 16th century, and ‘faked’: 
when necessary, on no principles of scholanty 
that anyone could discover. The shock of th 
exposure brought something like dismay | 
Dr. Haberl’s previous admirers, and the Gem 
repute for accurate scholarship and _ pater 
research received a staggering blow. Bits 
discussion of Dr. MHaberl’s work was te 
confined to experts, the man in the ste 
heard little of it, and most people shri 
a general satisfaction that an official text li 
been issued, and a much-needed uniformity secure 
Our Potsdam Party noisily acclaimed its virus 
and if they did not stigmatise its critics as te 
Catholics, they came perilously near it. When the 
weight of evidence against the ‘scholarship’ ¢ 
this Ratisbon edition became too great to & 
ignored, they fell back on the argument thats 
was the official Chant of the Church, any critics 
of it was disloyalty to the Holy See. Meanwi 
the French monks were steadily publishing the 


results of their research in the ‘ Paléographtay 


Musicale.’ Influential persons in Rome Ww 
becoming interested in the matter, and finally 
letter of commendation and encouragement !0 
Leo XIII. to the monks of Solesmes set the # 
of approval on their labours, and taught caution! 
those who called criticism of the Ratisbon (ii 
‘disloyalty.’ But all the same, every effort that! 
powerful organization like the Caecilienver® 
(aided and abetted by the Potsdam Party in ® 
country) could put forth was utilised to discret 


lthe work of the French monks, and to creét® 


popular prejudice against it. Such catchwords § 
‘Gallicanism’ were freely bandied about ™ ™ 
All manner of arguments were advance? 

isbon editid® 
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‘ services to the Church’ of Dr. Haberl | 


and his publisher were insisted upon, and wl 
‘oratitude due to them’ made the most of. But} 
never once Was the real issue allowed to appear— 
gis, that a German publisher had obtained a} 
Iyorative contract, and was getting nervous about | 
iis renewal. Rome, however, had been watching | 
the course of events, and had determined not | 
gain to entrust so great a work to any one scholar, 
however eminent... Before the German contract 
had expired, Pius X. had already appointed a 
lninsong Commission, comprising recognized 
experts from all countries, to do the whole work 
over again. In course of time the present official 
‘Vatican’ edition was issued ; the Ratisbon Chant 
was abrogated, and its German publisher’s contract 
was not renewed. 

With the third count of my indictment I must 
conclude. 

When the Vatican edition of the Plainsong 
was issued, there was a demand for books of 
xcompaniments for the less expert Church 
qvanist, and the new commercial Germany was 
yell to the fore in their production. That of 
Dr. Mathias is perhaps the best, but through the | 
whole of them runs that note of ‘half-baked’ 
knowledge posing as scholarship. And so hard 
does the legend of Germany ‘scholarship’ die, 
that the one book among all others which is crude, 
raw, and amateurish to the last degree, is the very | 
one which seems to have been most boomed in 
this country. 

But this deterioration in German art does not 
sop wih Plainsong. For the performance of| 
polyphonic music, in which I am daily engaged, I 
have had to purchase nearly all my material 
fom Germany, since English publishers have 
not interested themselves in the matter. The 
publications of Breitkopf & Hartel I have 
alvays found admirable, but as regards others, I 
found gradually that even such collections as | 
‘Lick’s Sammlung’ are full of inaccuracies and’ 


‘Alma Redemptoris': Original text. 


errors. Some of them can only be described as 
deliberate ‘fakes’: in vol. iv. of ‘ Liick’ 
occurs a Magnificat by Palestrina which is actually 
made up of two separate compositions of his, 
pieced together. And this artistic fraud is, 
moreover, perpetuated by MHermesdorff, who 
has edited the reprint of ‘Liick’ now on the 
market. 

‘Musica Sacra,’ a Berlin publication (running into 
many volumes) which I am obliged to use for 
want of a better, I have found to be equally 
untrustworthy. 

I also have the positive assurance of a friend (I 
have not yet found leisure to go into the matter 
myself) that the careful accuracy of Haberl’s 
edition of Palestrina is absent from his similar 
work on di Lasso. My friend has pointed out 
instances where Haberl has worked on a late 
text instead of going to original sources. 

Access to Glareanus being difficult, I some 
years ago purchased a German translation of the 
‘Dodecachordon.’ My first glance at this piece 
of German ‘scholarship’ revealed a_ wrongly- 
worked solution (by the editor) of one of Josquin’s 
puzzles. Perhaps it would be fairer to say that 
though I can see the principle on which he 
arrived at his solution, I cannot find authority 
for it in any of the ancient theorists, by whose 
rules he was supposed to be working. 

On taking up my present post fourteen years 
ago I was in need of handy collections of 
polyphonic music for men’s voices. I procured 
four volumes, which ‘Cecilian’ authorities 
informed me were the best, the most compre- 
hensive, and most widely used, viz.: Witt’s 
‘Cantus Sacri,’ Kothe’s ‘Musica Sacra’ (not the 
Berlin publication already mentioned), Seiler’s 
‘Laudate Dominum,’ and Jepkens’s ‘ Kirchliche 
Gesiinge’ (re-edited by Piel). 1 soon found all 
four volumes to be consistently unreliable. Nearly 
every text is garbled, the following illustration 
being one of the mildest examples : 
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In fact (excepting in Breitkopf’s catalogue) I 
eventually found that, polyphonic music being 
comparatively little known, you only needed a 
German name to be able to set up as an ‘ Editor’ 
of it, and gain an immediate reputation for 
‘scholarship,’-—the chances being a hundred to 
one against your ever being found out. That the 
following caricature of Palestrina could be published 
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by a firm of such repute as Schwann of Dusselig 
goes to prove my point. It is the second iteminy 
collection (to quote its sonorous and tautologig 
'title) designated ‘ Fiinfstimmige Motetten | ym 
Giovanni Pierluigi da Palestrina | fiir | fig 
stimmigen Mannerchor | eingerichtet von | § 
BEWERUNGE.’ 

Look on this picture (the Editor’s version); 
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[ could multiply instances of this sort, but have 
ed myself (a) to my special subject, Church 
to works popularly accepted as 
My object is to make three things 


confin 
music, and (2) 
authoritative. 


lear : _ 
: (1.) That German commercialism has 


exploited an (originally) admirable ecclesias- 
tical Society for its own ends, and has foisted 
on the Church an unworthy type of music (to 
the enrichment of many German publishers) 
in the name of Religion and Art ; 

(2.) That for a period of nearly forty years 
a spurious Plainsong text was foisted on the 
Church (to the enrichment of one German 
publisher) in the name of Scholarship ; 

(3.) That inaccurate and untrustworthy 
editions of the Old Masters have been foisted 
on the Church (to the enrichment of several 
German publishers) in the name of Research. 

I am prepared for the inevitable retort of the 
Potsdam Party, ‘Why have you waited until we 
we at war with Germany before plucking up 
courage to say all this?’ I may reply that in past 
years I have entered my protest against Teutonic 
debasement of the musical coinage so far as 
Church music is concerned. My protests reached 
three classes: the musician, the pious person, and 
the man in the street. The results of my crusades 
vere negligible, since the musician already agreed 
with me, the pious person was unresponsive to a 
mere artistic argument, and the man in the street 
cared not a straw one way or the other. The 
situation is now somewhat changed. The musician 
continues to agree with me, the pious person 
remains—pious ; but the man in the street has 
been shaken up by the War, and cares a very great 
deal about things Teutonic. It is to him that my 
remarks are addressed. 


ROUGET DE VL'ISLE, 
‘LA MARSEILLAISE,’ AND BERLIOZ. 
By ERNEstT NEWMAN. 
Reproduced by kind permission from the Birmingham Daily Post 
of July 19.) 

It needed this War, apparently, to make the 
world realise the true greatness, in his own 
sphere, of Rouget de I’Isle. To-day he is 
ie Most widely sung and _ widely played 
composer the world has ever known; the 
“ast imaginative of us can have some idea of the 
‘motion that welled out to his memory from all 
France on the 14th of this month, and of the 
“ene when down the long line of the French 
trenches ‘La Marseillaise’ was thundered from 
“me two million throats. On that day, too, the 
kmains Of the composer were taken from their 
tumble resting-place at Choisy-le-Roi, where they 
uve teposed for nearly eighty years, and laid 
veside those of Napoleon in the Invalides, 
heparatory to being placed in the Panthéon by the 

of others of the great dead. And the composer 





to whom all this honour has been paid was an 
amateur, hardly capable himself, perhaps, of 
harmonising effectively the great melody that he 
picked out on his violin! For a great melody it 
undoubtedly is, as we come to realise the oftener 
we hear it. It bears any amount of repetition ; 
even the British recruiting band and the British 
organist at the patriotic meeting cannot kill it, 
though with their dirge-like tempo and their flaccid 
rhythm they try their best. 

The melody was hardly more than born before 
it had established itself as the only possible song 
for France in its struggle for liberty. Let me 
briefly recall the well-known circumstances of its 
origin. Rouget de I’Isle was a young lieutenant of 
engineers, born in 1760, who from 1790 onwards 
was stationed at Strassburg—then, of course, a 
French town—where he made himself popular in 
social circles by his literary and musical gifts, 
which were apparently those of the ordinary 
intelligent amateur. ‘La Marseillaise’ was his 
second attempt at a patriotic song; in September, 
1791, he had already written a ‘Hymne a la 
Liberté.’ During the next spring the volunteers of 
the district received orders to march to reinforce 
Luckner’s army. On April 24, 1792, the Mayor of 
Strassburg expressed to Rouget de I'Isle his regret 
that the volunteers had no good song to march to. 
During the night Rouget wrote the words and the 
music of ‘ Allons, enfants de la patrie,’ calling it a 
‘Chant de guerre.’ It was sung in the Mayor’s 
house the next day, scored at once for a military 
band, and publicly performed by the Garde 
Nationale band on April 29. Then came the 
curious association with Marseilles that gave it its 
present title. It was sung in that town on 
June 25; it excited tremendous enthusiasm, and 
was printed for distribution among the soldiers 
setting out for Paris. They sang it as they made 
their attack on the Tuileries some six weeks later. 
Henceforth it was known as the ‘Hymne des 
Marseillais,’ which in time became shortened into 
‘La Marseillaise.’ It was in keeping with the irony 
of things that Rouget’s life should be in danger 
during the Terror—he was thrown into prison, 
and it was only Robespierre’s fall that saved his 
head—and that afterwards he should be left by 
Government and country to drag out nearly forty 
years in poverty and isolation. Napoleon neglected 
him, for Napoleon, as Fétis says, ‘n’aimait pas les 
républicains.’ He was ultimately rescued from 
starvation by a small pension granted him by 
Louis XVIII. ; but the final care of him devolved 
upon friends. He died at Choisy-le-Roi, June 27, 
1836. 

In the late 18th and early 19th centuries a 
number of other French poems were written to 
the melody, but none of them succeeded in 
displacing the original. It is very curious that 
about 1800 the tune was harnessed to some 
English poems on liberty ; two or three of these 
productions may be seen in the British Museum. 
There is a notable reference to ‘La Marseillaise’ 
in the third volume of Grétry’s ‘Mémoires, ou 
Essais sur la Musique’ (1797). Evidently then, 
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as now, the atmosphere of war had brought into 
being a large number of patriotic songs, most of 
them poor stuff. ‘Our French music,’ says 
Grétry, ‘ has in these days launched into a terrible 
flight: through all the thunders of harmony, 
however, employed by some of our young and 
already celebrated composers, we hear three 
things—the “Chant des Marseillais ” (composed by 
an amateur who is ignorant of harmony, and is 
guided only by taste), the “Ca ira,” and 
“La Carmagnole ”—that express our revolution in 
music. And why? Because these songs are 
melody, and without melody, music cannot be 
retained by the mind.’ ‘ La Marseillaise,’ however, 
is by no means an easy tune for the man in the 
street to memorise, as many of our countrymen 
have lately discovered ; it is quite a rare thing to 
hear the modulatory passages in the middle 
correctly sung or whistled. It is all the greater 
wonder, therefore, that a tune that has so many 
unusual features about it should at once have 
become a national possession in an epoch when 
the average musical perception was much less 
developed than it is now. 

It is strange that no attempt has been made 
to introduce ‘La Marseillaise’ into our ordinary 
concert life during the past year. It does not seem 
to be generally known that there is an arrange- 
ment of it by Berlioz for orchestra and chorus. 
(This arrangement is to be had, I think, only in 
the Malherbe-Weingartner edition of Berlioz’s 
complete works, which may account for the 
ordinary conductor’s ignorance of its existence.) 
There is an interesting description, in the first 
volume of Berlioz’s ‘ Mémoires,’ of the singing of 
the melody by a Parisian crowd during the July 
revolution of 1830. Berlioz had been shut up for 
some days at the Institut, undergoing examination 
for the Prix de Rome. He was released on 
July 29, plunged among the crowd in the Palais- 
Royal courtyard, and found a handful of young 
men, to his delight, singing a warlike hymn of his 
own from the Irish Melodies. Later they burst 
into ‘La Marseillaise,’ in which the crowd of four 
or five thousand was gradually induced to join, the 
effect, according to Berlioz, being overwhelming. 
He remembered that he had just made an arrange- 
ment of his own to the song, to the choral part 
of which he had prefixed, in place of the usual 
‘Sopranos, altos,’ &c., the direction ‘ Everything 
that has a voice, a heart, and blood in its veins.’ 
In December of the same year, on the eve of his 
departure for Rome, the ebullient young musician 
wrote to Rouget de I’Isle—then an old man of 
seventy—desiring permission to dedicate the 
arrangement to him. Rouget sent him in reply 
the charming letter that is to be seen in Berlioz’s 
‘Mémoires.’ The composer of ‘La Marseillaise’ 
invited his young admirer to visit him at Choisy ; 
but Berlioz had to set out at once for Italy to 
comply with the conditions of the Prize. When, 
later, the visit became possible, Rouget de I’Isle 
was dead. Berlioz afterwards heard that the old 
man had meant to offer him an opera libretto of 


Berlioz’s setting of ‘La Marseillaise’ iS for » 
orchestra composed of strings, two clarinets, fog 
horns, two bassoons, six trumpets, three trombong, 
two tubas, three kettledrums, and bass dram, 
There is no attempt at embellishment or trans. 
formation of the melody, the orchestral mass being 
simply employed to obtain a colossal SOnority anj 
an insistent martial rhythm. The opening lines 
the fifth stanza, urging magnanimity towards th 
‘tristes victimes’ who have unwillingly taken » 
arms against the French, are accompanied softly 




















the string quartet alone ; but there is a formidgh 
crescendo of passion in the orchestra as the ch 
goes on to vow vengance on the ‘desi 
sanguinaire’ and his accomplices who have broug 
about the war. The total effect of the work mg 
be most stirring. It is interesting to observe by 
the way, that at the words ‘ Marchez, marchez’ iy 
the refrain to each verse, Berlioz retains Rouget é 
l'Isle’s version of the melody, the first syllable 
the second ‘ Marchez’ being sung to the same not 
as the last syllable of its predecessor. In modem 
versions the melody is made to ascend a tong 
this point. One hardly knows which fom t 
prefer ; each of them has a peculiar effectivenes 
of its own.* 


The homage paid to Rouget de L’Isle in Pars 
on July 14 is thus described by the correspondent 
of Zhe Times: 

The remains of Rouget de Lisle, composer of th 
‘ Marseillaise,’ were brought to the Invalides to-day with: 
ceremony the impressiveness of which was greatly heightened 
by its simplicity. Behind the gun-carriage on which th 
coffin was placed walked M. Poincaré and members of the 
Government, followed by large numbers of officers ani 
soldiers on leave from the trenches, and above their head 
floated the flags of the Allies. The French of all classes 
were quick to see that the ceremony was more than 1 
national opportunity to display their complete unity in the 
presence of the enemy. Royalists, Bonapartists, an 
Clericals joined the Republicans and Socialists in ths 
celebration of July 14, as they saw behind the ceremony the 
symbol of France. 

Never for many years has the true character of July 148 
the day of liberty been so strikingly emphasized. _ {tis long 
since the ‘ Marseillaise’ thundered with more emotion an 
meaning than it did to-day under the Triumphal Arch in the 
Champs Elysées which commemorates the military glory ot 
France when the coflin containing the remains was placed upon 
a gun-carriage of the revolutionary armies in the presence d 
enormous crowds. The magic song which carried the 
French to victory was begun by a massed choir from the 
Opera and was taken up by the crowd, and its strains 


through which sounded the constant hum of an a 
on all the 





squadron of aeroplanes, accompanied the processi 
way down the Champs Elysées to the Invalides. 
At this juncture it will be of interest to note the 
form in which the famous melody was printed in 
the original edition published by Dannbach 0 
Strassburg under the title ‘Chant de guerre pout 
Yarmée du Rhin, dédié au Maréchal Lukner 
(Luchner ?). We quote the original form of the 
melody as it appears in Grove’s Dictionary: 








his own on the subject of Othello. 





‘ so 
score is a very inadequate transiation. 
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Temps de marche animé, 
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The crotchet at * in the original edition should of course be a quaver. 





is no reply to remind me that he once wrote a 
‘sorry skit at the expense of the French after the 
fall of Paris,’ even supposing the statement itself to 
I was quite prepared for it: by way of answer|be accurate. And that it by no means is, as 
0 my article of last month, the stale old cry of | Mr. Finck very aptly observed more than twenty 
‘Eine Kapitulation’ has been raised again, pre-| years back: ‘In regard to the charge of meanness 
mably in fancied deference to our gallant allies’|in aiming such a burlesque at a fallen enemy, it 
lings, though the manner of its present raising| must be remembered that it was written during 
nther suggests the implication of a certain lack of | the siege, before its issue was decided’ ( ‘ Wagner 
andour on my own part. To take the latter first, and his Works,’ II., 256). In support whereof we 
treally is wonderful how mck some folk expect | have abundant evidence, both internal and external, 
‘ poor writer to cram into a magazine article, | proving that this satire was written in the middle 
‘urely regardless as to whether it be beside the! of November, 1870, ze., just half-way through a 
min subject or not ; if ¢e’r pet grievance does|siege that ended in surrender on the 28th of 
wt happen to be included in the bill of fare, they January, 1871,—a fact of considerable importance 

t their lips at once. What I set out to prove to those old enough to recall the sufferings 
0 that article was the rank injustice of proscribing endured by a starved populace in the last weeks of 
te works of Richard Wagner from our concert-| that siege and the horrors of the rapidly ensuing 
ulls because of cold-blooded atrocities wrought)Commune. On the other hand, it was never 
% his modern compatriots, which, were he still! published until 1873, and then merely as an 
ye, he would have been the first to execrate: it | integral portion of one of the volumes (IX.) of its 
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author’s collected writings, with these words in its 
preface : 

‘If I now issue the text to my friends, it 
certainly is with no idea of making the Parisians 
look ridiculous after the event. My satire exhibits 
the French in no other light than one under whose 
reflected rays we Germans really present a far 
more ridiculous figure; for in all their follies the 
French have always shown themselves original, 
whereas our odious imitation of them falls far 
below the point of ridicule.’ 

Beyond remarking that its actual chief characters 
are Victor Hugo, Gambetta, Opera-director Perrin, 
and Offenbach, whilst the final tableau supplies a 
key to the anticipatory title through the entry of 
the ‘Intendants of the larger German Court- 
theatres [in quest of new pieces], who dance with 
the Ladies of the Ballet in ungainly fashion, 
twitted by the Chorus,’ I do not propose entering 
into any discussion of the long-since-expiated 
‘skit’ itself, most of the allusions in which must 
be totally lost on a younger generation. But my 
principal reason for declining to discuss it now is 
the same as for my avoiding any reference to so 
purely subsidiary a theme before, namely, that the 
other side of the question would also have had to 
be touched on—a most delicate consideration at 
the present juncture, seeing how completely different 
is the France of to-day from that of the Second 
Empire, which Wagner was very far from being 
the only famous writer to denounce, as I scarcely 
need inform any reader of Zola. To render full 
justice to Wagner, I should have been reluctantly 
obliged to draw pretty largely on a letter dated 
‘Chelsea, 11 Nov., 1870,’ to our English 7Z7mes, 
that may even have inspired his idea when it said : 
* The “Siege of Paris,” which looks like the hugest 
and most hideous farce-tragedy ever played under 
this sun, Bismarck evidently hopes will never need 
to come to uttermost bombardment, to million-fold 
death by hunger, or the kindling of Paris and its 
carpentries and asphalt streets by shells and red-hot 
balls into a sea of fire.’ The writer of that long 
and fierce denunciation was no other than our own 
Carlyle ; are we to burn all his books at the hands 
of the common hangman for the string of uncom- 
plimentary epithets then hurled at our neighbour 
with which, after a now well-nigh laughable estimate 
of the Iron Chancellor, its peroration ends? Out 
of the profoundest admiration for our noble Allies 
of to-day, I will omit all save the mildest and 
last of those epithets, but here the astounding 
passage is: 

‘Bismarck, as I read him, is not a person of 
“Napoleonic” ideas, but of ideas quite superior to 
Napoleonic ; shows no invincible “ lust of territory,” 
nor is tormented with “ vulgar ambition,” &c., but 
has aims very far beyond that sphere ; and in fact 
seems to me to be striving with strong faculty, by 
patient, grand, and successful steps, towards an 
object beneficial to Germans and to all other men. 
That noble, patient, deep, pious and solid Germany 
should be at length welded into a Nation, and 
become (Jueen of the Continent, instead of 
restless and over-sensitive France, seems to me the 





‘ td 
hopefulest public fact that has occurred in py 
time. 

I am unaware if Carlyle ever repented ty 
estimate, but he was still in the land of the living 
though with one foot in the grave, when Wagne 
published a much truer appraisement alike y 
Bismarck and that ‘public fact,’ as I presey) 
shall show. In the meantime let us see how i 
really great nation itself, however * sick ° then, hy 
since behaved towards the author of that intra. 
sically harmless ‘ Kapitulation’ which a fey. 
thank heaven, a very few—English critics seen 
to find so savoury a morsel whenever they » 
their teeth into the worst-abused musician in ty 
world. 

In the autumn of 1876 Wagner wrote, fog 
Sorrento, to Gabriel Monod, one of the two specul 
reporters on the ‘ Ring des Nibelungen’ to the Pays 
Moniteur Universel: ‘My Bayreuth represay. 
tions have been better and more intelligently judged 
by English and Frenchmen than by the vast majoniy 
of the German Press. I believe I must attnby: 
this circumstance to the fact that educated French 
and Englishmen are peculiarly adapted by a 
individual culture of their own to appreciate tk 
original and individual element in a culture-produc 
[sc] hitherto foreign to them’ (rather a. facer, by 
the way, for that Berlin Doctor of my previow 
article). As the commencement of this letter hai 
offered a similar apology for ‘Eine Kapitulation 
to that already quoted from its preface, M. Georgs 
Serviéres, in his ‘Richard Wagner jugé en Frant 
(1886) thinks it regrettable that M. Monod di 
not publish it till directly after the master's dest, 
as its prompt appearance might have obviated ‘the 
brutal and ridiculous scandal of the 29th Octobe 
1876, at the Concert-populaire,’ which Victor Tisst 
had ‘crabbed’ in advance by causing a translatio 
of the peccant farce to be sold on the boulevari 
that day. On this occasion it was the majeste 
Trauermarsch from ‘ Gotterddimmerung’ that & 
victim to a manipulated noisy opposition ; but th 
attitude of Pasdeloup, who had gradually beet 
introducing Wagnerian fragments into & 
programmes of his concerts for the past thre 
years, with varying success, stands forth as: 
shining example to our British concert-givets 0 
the present year of grace. To all the Pansi 
journals he addressed an open letter next dar 
containing this splendid defence : 


N 
‘It is my opinion that France ought not to lag 


behind any musical progress that may be takit 
place beyond our frontiers; the duty of the 
Concerts-populaires, which have always marche 
in front, is to make Paris acquainted = 
works that it is possible not to admire, 
impermissible to ignore, and which a very gt 
part of my audience is curious to hear. F 
appears to me that my conduct during 0 
misfortunes, when I left mother and wife in the 


hope of being able to serve my country, -— 
me from any reply to the eo @ an 
oor. 


patriotism that have been laid at my om 
To proceed : despite the opposition of a “ ; 
of the Parisian Press—between which am 
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m' idons T 





on 
ted the age enabled to present the whole first Act | 
he living fB '27% 
Wagne 
alike g 
Present) bolt was shot in London between two and three 
how the nths back. In February, 1880—only nine} 
then, by 
it intr. 
a fen és 
cs sen arthing of the 
they nd of 1881 there were three orchestral enterprises 
nm the B paris all giving extracts from Richard Wagner's | 

; works, for Lamoureux had also fallen into line. 

4, fon | may pass over Angelo Neumann’s abortive 
bs “ary scheme to produce the whole opera ‘ Lohengrin’ 
he Ps a German, winter 1881-82, which not unnaturally 
nese: Hs) through; also the journalistic pressure 
Judged successfully brought to bear on Carvalho to 
majorty BF standon his project of mounting that work, in 


uate French of course, at the Opéra Comique in 1886. 
tl BH May 3, of the following year, Lamoureux actually 
ya did produce it at the Eden Theatre, but it had the 
nisfortune to come at the height of the Boulangist 
produc: BF ier, to which it succumbed in the course of a 
wle representation. The back of a well-organized 





mre position was already broken, however; the 
r concert propagandism went on, and by the spring 
uate FB of 1891 an American correspondent was able to 















Georges 


F mite me from Paris (as published in that summer’s 
France 


oumber of Zhe Merster) : 


. n ‘The longer one ponders over this feeling of racial 
i ‘te and political antagonism, the more is one forced to 
ae admit the overwhelming completeness of the recent 
Tiss umph of “ Lohengrin” throughout France. . . 

lin The first performance of “ Lohengrin” in the 
er provinces took place in the Theatre des Arts, at 
ies Rouen, on February 7, 1891, every Paris critic of 
a & ay importance being present... the music, the 
sat the éliect of the different ensembles, carried the house 
ee dystorm, each Act ending in scenes of indescribable 
ie enthusiasm. Other representations followed, 


petal trains being required to carry delighted 
aowds of Parisians to Rouen, where “Lohengrin ” 


- tas since been given several times a week. This 
arisian i success was quickly followed by performances 
“"e Lohengrin ” at Bordeaux, Tours, Nantes, and 
‘Bf Auger ; one victory following another so rapidly 
to le that we have hardly had time to recover from the 
takin | wuptSe caused by its predecessor. The 
¢ the diference a few years has made is enormous, but 
=) b Is nothing to what another decade will do. 
with Aleady in Paris, the principal art-centre of the 
7. World, there is not a first-class musical critic who 
oo would have the hardihood to ridicule or belittle 
a the works of Richard Wagner. . . . And now 


Vy + ° 
tare about to witness the remarkable occurrence 


n the & performance of “ Lohengrin” at the Grand 
venses Ca where “Tannhiuser” was once hooted 
> anti BE ina city where but a few years ago the 

us-named of these two works had to be withdrawn 
ection deference to an outburst of Chauvinism. The 





Production of « Lohengrin” is fixed for September. 


esided all the antagonism—brave|long been regaling the most cultured portion of 
tinued his propaganda, till in April, | Parisian society with selections from his Wagnerian 


|répertoire on each Sunday afternoon . . whilst 


of ‘Lohengrin,’ minus its opening recitatives, at his | at the Colonne concerts, held in the Chatelet, 

lar concerts, and mid-November, 1880, that | WV agner also holds the place of honour. From 
jivinely peaceful ‘Siegfried Idyll,’ on which the | these facts it will be readily seen that intelligent 
. Parisians listen to the master’s music with feelings 


of profound satisfaction ; the rabble alone being 


vears from the ‘fall of Paris,’ and about a third | left to throw stones at the theatre which has the 
of that span from Victor Tissot’s malicious un- | courage to present a work of a German who, in an 
‘ Kapitulation’—Colonne had|hour of ill-humour, said some ugly things about 
sucked up courage to follow suit ; whilst by the|the French people. Such demonstrations, however, 


we may trust that the march of provincial events, 
and the quieter condition of the public mind, will 
avert in next September. The Paris 
of to-day must not be confounded with the Paris 
of Napoleon III. . The young writers 
and critics, without an exception, appreciate the 
genius of Wagner; and that is tantamount to 
saying that the sad minority who still follow the 
superannuated leaders who have lived just 
twenty years too long are no longer seriously 
considered, their opinions—and even their very 
existence in the world of art and letters—having 
been reduced to a nullity. However, as 
regards good taste and fon sexs in everything that 
pertains to pure art, the French have no superiors, 
if any equals, and the fact that Wagner’s 
inspirations are hailed with unbounded satisfac- 
tion is the best proof of their capacity to 
appreciate the highest flights of genius, even 
though that genius belong to a nation of political 
opponents.’ 

In the next quarterly number of Zhe Meister, 
I myself was happily able to write as follows: 
‘With regard to “ Lohengrin,” it was very naturally 
felt that the Wagnerian cause in Paris for the next 
generation was hanging upon the firmness of the 
authorities in handling any possible disturbances 
that international, or rather, Chauvinistic passions 
might vent themselves in. Well, September has 
come and gone, and it would appear that 
“Lohengrin” has now established itself as a peacefu/ 
item of the Grand Opéra’s répertoire—a presage 
for the inscenation of those later products of 
Wagner’s genius for which the Parisian art-world 
has long been clamouring. We need not dwell 
upon the event, for the daily Press has made our 
readers sufficiently acquainted with the details of 
the bloodless, though not uproar- and perfume-less 
triumph which the mystic drama has achieved. 
Yet we cannot but pause for an instant to reflect 
upon the strange irony of fate that made the 
Zurich exile and the pariah of the earlier musical 
quidnuncs for the moment an important factor in 
the question of European peace, and an arbiter of 
the “ quotations ” on the Stock Exchange.’ 

But that had only been for a moment; in the 
words of Mr. Finck (whose book was published in 
1893), ‘How the Parisians were hungering for a 
Wagner opera may be inferred from the eloquent 
fact that when “ Lohengrin” was finally produced 
at the Grand Opéra, under police protection, on 
September 16, 1891, it attained in the course of 








4 In the meantime, M. Lamoureux has 








the first year as many as sixty-one performances.’ 
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It was soon followed by ‘Tristan,’ the ‘ Valkyrie,’ | further war. 


&c., &c., till the chain of Wagner’s masterpieces 
was completed in Paris, as in London, by ‘ Parsifal’ 


a few months before the outbreak of the present | 


treacherous war. So the French had quite buried 
the hatchet in Wagner’s regard, and it is the most 
unadulterated nonsense to pretend—and if that is 
not the suggestion, what is ?—that they might take 
offence at our London orchestras’ performing works 
which they themselves have been acclimatising 
for the past forty years and more. No, that 
‘Kapitulation’ cry is altogether too veux seu for a 
chivalrous nation like the French, which has 
composed far graver and more recent differences 
with ourselves, such the Fashoda incident. 
What they might reasonably object to is a 
composition that amazes me each time I see it 
figuring on a concert advertisement in these heart- 
searching days, to wit, that ‘1812’ Overture in 
which our two chief Allies are so obstreperously 
depicted in their former réle of foes at death- 
grips. Can no one put a stop to shat ? 

And now, still leaving Nietzsche to abide a 
more convenient season, let me conclude with 
that far keener estimate of Bismarck which Wagner 
published at the end of 1880 in an essay styled 
‘What boots this knowledge ?’ (see ‘ Prose Works,’ 
VI., 254-5): 

‘To discover of whom we need wef ask, if 
we wish to arrive at true knowledge of the 
world, we have only to take a bird’s-eye view of 
the present so-called political situation. This 
latter characterises itself at once, if we pick up the 
first newspaper to hand and read it in the sense 
that nothing there concerns us personallf: we 
light upon Shalt without Have, Will without Notion, 
and all with such a boundless greed of Might, that 
even the mightiest thinks he possesses none until 
he has still more. What he dreams of doing with 
this Might, one seeks in vain to fathom. . . . 
German Unity was won in course, and duly fixed 
by contract; but what it after all might mean, 
again was hard to answer. They tell us we shall 
hear some day, no doubt, when much greater 
Might has been gathered: German Unity must 
first be primed to show her teeth in every quarter, 
even if it leaves her with nothing to masticate. 
One seems to see Robespierre presiding over his 
Committee of Sa/ut Public, when one conjures up 
the picture of the strong man armed behind locked 
doors in ceaseless search for means of increase to 
his garnered Might. What there was to do and 
say to the world with the Might once proved, 
might have dawned on that strong man armed in 
the nick of time, had this knowledge we mean but 
enlightened him. We gladly accept his assurances 
of love of peace, though it is unfortunate to have 
to prove it by making war; and if we sincerely 
hope that true Peace will some day be won 
us on a peaceful path, it really might have 
occurred to the vanquisher of peace’s last 
disturber that the wantonly-provoked and fearful 


as 


war would be fitly crowned by a different 
peace from this treaty of Frankfort-on-Main, 
which points direct to constant readiness for 


Here a knowledge of the need ang 
possibility of a genuine regeneration of the heen 
race, now ruined by our Civilisation-underarme 
would have inspired a pact that might easily have 
conducted to World-peace itself: no fortress: 
would there have been to conquer, but to ry. 
no warrants of future war-security to take by 
pledges of peace-assurance to bestow; wheres 
historic rights alone were weighed against histor: 
claims, and settled by the one established right 
Conquest. With the best will in the world, it would 
seem that the pilot-of-State can see no farther 
They all must prate of World-peace; eye 
Napoleon III. had his mind on it,—but a peace 
to the advantage of his dynasty and France: fo, 
in no other way can these strong men ame 
conceive of it, than under the wide-respecte 
shield of countless cannons.—In any case we my 
conclude that if ov knowledge is to be treated s 
profitless, the world-wisdom of our great Statesmen 
deals us: positive and serious harm.’ 

And the prophet bold enough to utter that 
misguided musicians would fain stone! 


THE ART OF PROGRAMME 
ARRANGEMENT. 
By Henry Coates. 


A yearly experience of some hundreds of concer 
convinces me that the art of programme-makings 
but little understood, either by artists or managers 
although its importance as a factor in succes § 
often considerable. The great majority 
programmes seem to be constructed according to 
number of unreasonable and _ useless conventions 
while the cardinal principle,—the endeavour t 
create an atmosphere most congenial alike to t 
artist and the audience, and most favourable 
the hearing of the music,—is usually neglected 

Many serious faults lie more in the arrangemett 
of the music selected than in the actual selection 
The latter depends so much upon the particular 
circumstances that it is with the former question! 
shall deal in this instance. Obviously the scheme 
of the programme also depends a good deal @ 
the pieces chosen, but there are directions in whicd 
a general reform is clearly needed. 

The ‘ chronological’ convention is perhaps th 
most destructive to an artistic arrangement ® 
the programme. You play all the music 1 the 
order, more or less, in which it was written; the 
classical works first and the modern music # 
the last, evidently following the familiar Bibl: 
instance of the strongest wine for the et 
of the feast. Unfortunately the modern worm 
often turn out to be anything but the stronges 
on the programme; but even supposing tha 
they were, I cannot see why a work by Haydn 
or Mozart must necessarily be played before, a¢ 
not after, something by Stravinsky or Strauss. | 

Apparently this ‘chronological order’ fetish 
based upon two ideas, both equally fallacious 
firstly, that the listener’s ear should, during Oe 
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ne EEE 
eed and B concert, be gradually educated up to the newest by the same composer. (I am, of course not 
> human f music, secondly that the older works would seem | alluding to ‘one-composer’ programmes, which 


er-arms B tyme and commonplace if performed after the] usually have some particular object in view, such as 










lly have | gore strenuous strains of our living composers. the exhibition of a new man’s work.) In the 

attresys | Asto the first idea, I believe a good many people | ordinary way, a pianist may decide to play a ballade, 

‘0 raze, Fill agree with me that the full enjoyment of a/a scherzo, a polonaise, and a group of nocturnes 

ke, by §P )sthor 18th century classic demands a connoisseur’s | by Chopin, or a similar collection of pieces by 

wheres: fF yste far more than does a Tchaikovsky or Elgar|Schumann. He invariably plays them all in 

historie J symphony, just in the same way that old china, | succession, but a very striking effect might be 

right of E jymiture or pictures require cultured appreciation. | gained by separating them. For instance, delightful 

it would F The second idea has about as much sense as the| contrasts could be made by placing one of the { 
farther guggestion that, after the sight of a fine modern| Chopin nocturnes with a similar work by Debussy, iM 

g ft 


a cappricio of Mendelssohn with a similar work by 
Brahms, and so on. { 
The position of any new pieces in a programme 
) I prog 


iiding, one would not care to look at a medieval 
sthedral round the corner. 
Indeed, there is really far more logic in playing 


; Over 


a peace 


Ce: | 





amed | m older work affer a modern one. The | is another point to which attention must be paid. 
specied [f music of to-day usually demands a greater effort | Often the novelties are placed far too late in the 
we may [| fom the listener, and a certain amount of nervous | programme, with the evident intention of trying to 
ated as tension is often created, which can be relaxed by | keep the audience at the concert as long as possible. 
‘tesmen F listening to the simpler (although not necessarily | (In a good many instances it is also done to try 

es profound) ideas of the classical composers. and retain the critic, who usually defeats this object 


hat our A study of programmes of the recital order— | by arriving just in time—sometimes even too late— 
sanoforte, violin, or vocal—reveals at once other | to hear the new piece.) 

«qually curious conventions. Apparently a general rhe novelties should undoubtedly be placed 
nile, in instrumental recitals, is to play three or four early in the programme, while the ear is fairly fresh 
big, heary works in succession, and then to switch and has not been saturated with other music. It 
f suddenly toa group of very small and trifling has frequently happened that the merit of many a 
sieces, mainly by modern composers. Anything | ew composition has been largely overlooked both 
more inappropriate than such a ‘top-heavy’ scheme | by Press and public because it has been played 
annot be imagined. It is like commencing a towards the end of a heavy programme of favourite 





dimer with the joint or the game, and finishing with | works. ; 

the hors da@uvres. How many people, upon es, The points that I have briefly discussed are 

entering the concert-room, are in the proper frame perhaps the most important, although there are i 
if mind to listen, immediately, to Bach’s Chaconne, | Others on which _much might be said. For | 
one of his unaccompanied suites for violoncello,{¢xample, there is the quaint rule that a 
at the Fantasia Chromatica, or a big aria from a} miscellaneous programme should always be com- | 


Gluck opera? Yet in very many cases one finds|menced with a pianoforte solo. Why not a song? 





our ) the recitalist calmly starting off with one of these | The vocalist’s rule of grouping songs according to 
to tte f masterpieces, which should really form the central language, similar ideas on the part of instru- 
ble © FF point of the perfect programme. Some such work, | Mentalists in making groups according to technique, 
ted. ucient or modern, ought to be chosen, and all and many other minor points, may all tend to 


jemeti the remaining items grouped with reference to it. | interfere with the artistic design of a programme. 

ection fF Tobegin the recital with one or two short pieces} As an object-lesson I give three programmes 
ticut ff ofnot too profound a character is obviously best, | (selected at random from many hundreds 
tion! fF because it gives the latecomer a chance of not| collected in London concert rooms during the 
chemt  nissing an important work, and allows the audience | past few seasons) showing both the original 











me ‘osettle down to an enjoyment of that more serious | arrangement and a suggested revision. 
‘which ff sde of the recital which will gradually develop. 

a To the performer this plan is even more No. 1.—ORCHESTRAL. . 
pS fe ageous, since various causes (such as 


Overture ‘ Tragic’ Brahms. 














° P ° I. 
aie ne usually make it impossible to do} 2 Symphony No. 7 in C a Haydn. 
‘~ “ompiete justice, at the very beginning of a recital, 3. Concerto No. 1 for pianoforte and 

ny & f° ay work which greatly taxes both technical and _orchestra_ ... ve ; .. Tchatkovsky. 
sic * § Metpretative powers 4. Five Pieces for orchestra... Schonberg. 
A lica ° “a . . , ; + . 
ibhice As far as possible, the various items should be (Conducted by the Composer.) 
> ee F Touped in some sort of metrical arrangement,| 5. Impressions d’Italie (‘Napoli’) ... Charpentier. 
= tccording to their length, and having always a 
ae yay © contrast. For example, two short REVISED PLAN. 
y ue t . . —* , c p 3 a sd ; 
Haydo BP metp might be followed by a longer work, as a] ,, Impressions d’Italie (‘ Napoli ’) Charpentier. 
» and B sh € for one programme; for another, three} 2. Five Pieces for orchestra... Schonberg. ; 
e ES | Rott pieces followed by two of larger value. This Sandee ty Ge Ceneend 
his | we must of course depend upon the items ‘ he 
us chosen, 3. Symphony No. 7inC _... ies ... Haydn. 
cious Anoth . as . — 4. Concerto No. 1 for pianoforte and _ 
g tht is the r practice which is open to objection orchestra ... oe ... Tchatkousky. 

‘ Playing, in a lump, of a number of works} 5. Overture . * Tragic’ Brahms. 
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relationships, habits, and customs. 
scientists have revealed many of the inner workings 


No. 2.—PIANOFORTE RECITAL. 


Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue Bach. 
Sonata Quasi con Fantasia (Op. 27, 
No. 2) ose eee Beethoven. 
Prelude (Op. 28, No. 15) 
Nocturne in F major (Op. 15) L Chevin 
Fantaisie Impromptu inC sharp minor ial 
' Ballade in G minor . ‘ in 9 
{ Intermezzo (Op. 117, No. 1) | 
Ballade (Op. 115, No. 3) Sealers: 


Capriccio (Op. 76, No. 2) 


\ Rhapsodie in B minor (Op. 79, No. 1) | 
{ Les Orientales t Adie Deemedl 
| Hexentanz noe re 
Marche Militaire Schubert—Tausig. 
REVISED PLAN, 
{ Prelude } — 
. Z0pen. 
( Nocturne) ° mt hid 
Les Orientales Mac Dowell. 
Caprice a Brak 
Srahms. 
| Ballade j 


Be é thoz én. 
Brahms. 

Bach. 

; ... Chopin. 
Schubert—T ausig. 


Sonata 
intermezzo ; 
Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue 
Fantaisie in C sharp minor 

{ Marche Militaire 


{| Hexentanz MacDowell. 
{ Rhapsodie Brahms. 
| Ballade in G minor Chopin. 


No. 3-—VIOLIN RECITAL. 

Sonata for pianoforte and violin 
(Op. 24, No. 5) Beethoven. 
Concerto in G minor Max Bruch. 
Chaconne Bach. 
{ Largo -_ Hande!, 
Walzer Hummel— Burmester. 
Lettre d’ Amour . we César Cut. 
\ Hungarian Dance (No. 7) Brahms—Joachim. 


‘Nur wer die Sehnsucht Kennt’ 
Tchatkovsky—Elman. 
Paganini—Aue? 


Caprice Etude 


REVISED PLAN. 

( Walzer ‘ Hummel—Burmester. 
* Nur wer die Sehnsucht Kennt’ 

( Tchatkousky—Elman. 


’ Beethoven. 
Paganini— Auer, 
Handel. 

eee Ba A. 
Brahms—/Joachim. 
César Cut. 


Max Bruch. 


Sonata for pianoforte and violin 
{ Caprice 
Largo 
Chaconne 
{ Hungarian Dance 
| Lettre d’Amour 
Concerto in G minor 


It will not be necessary, in view of the foregoing 
remarks, to discuss the reasons for the revisions in 
each 
metrical arrangement of the last programme, which 
may be expressed thus : 


case, but I may perhaps point out the 


vu—VUU— VUU- 


LITTLE LESS THAT 


MORE. 


ACHIEVES 


By F. GILBert Weprpr. 


While humanity in its essence remains the same, 
the point of view of each succeeding generation 


changes. This variation is brought about chiefly 
by increase of knowledge that affects social 


Of late years 


| politeness will permit. 





—nasmomenttineli 
and processes of what are termed the lays ¢ 


Nature. Investigators have gone deeper a 
deeper into fundamental causes. They hee 


given mankind inventions which have put a gira} 
round the earth, and made real and practical many 
a Midsummer Night’s Dream. One great resyjt 
these discoveries and inventions has been a genen 
quickening of thought and perception, the regis 
tion of possibilities previously unimagined. We, 
longer calculate time merely by hours, by } 
experiences, sensations, and achievements, Dar 
that bring nothing to the modern man or wong 
are regarded as wasted. We have also beop 
impatient of the obvious. The unnecesuy j 
intolerable. We clip our words and shorten oy 
sentences, and even greet each other as curly ys 
Young’s familiar lines: 
Man wants but little here below, 
Nor wants that little long, 

have acquired a new significance. Man not a 
wants little but he wants that little strong. Breriy 
to-day is not merely regarded as the soul of si 
but as a necessary adjunct to vigorous life. Thi 
prevalent reduction of much to little is the gens 
of the halfpenny journals, with their jerky artics 
and meteoric paragraphs, the multiplication ¢ 
theatres of variety with their kaleidoscopic ene 
tainments, the predilection for short sentences an‘ 
terse announcements. 

We admit all this in the mundane affairs of lit 
but rarely in our serious music. Judging by th 
length at which modern composers write, very fe 
would seem to credit audiences with geite 
quickness of perception or understanding. i 
their works of serious design composers contin 
to write with a punctilious effort to set forth evn 
detail of their ideas until in many cases noble a 
striking outlines become obscured by elaborate 
of detail of secondary importance. Liszt foress 
the present intolerance of repetition when & 
devised the symphonic poem, in which & 
recapitulation section is omitted, other lattuds 
allowed, and the construction dictated to ge 
extent by the literary basis of the subject. T 
truth of Liszt’s reform was shown by the we 
spread adoption of his views. 

But although the symphonic poem checked t 
development of formality, it proportionately pe 
mitted a greater diffuseness. It was not long alt 
the acceptance of the symphonic poem that! 
inherent weakness became apparent, and of 
development became as common in sympho 
poems as in the movements of the symphony. — 

When a work is felt to be too long it means ® 
a matter of time, but that the interest of & 
listener is not maintained. To some extent this § 
dependent on the understanding of the listené 
but the musician and cultured music-lover knoe 
very well where the sensation of weariness beg: 
to creep in, and examination of the score ™ 
reveal that the point is precisely where ™ 
composer has said all he has to say, and begi® 
to tell his story over again. ‘ 

Apparently composers are unable to se 
when they have completely expressed themse® 
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eee 
Some slight harmonic or rhythmic variation that 


occurs to them appears to persuade them that 
they are presenting a new idea, whereas it is merely 
the old one in diaphanous clothing. One of the 
eatest sinners in this respect is Schubert, in his 
symphonies. We forgive him because of the 
beauty of his themes. He appears to be so 
enamoured of them that he believes, with Romeo, 
that : 
Parting is such sweet sorrow 
I would say good-bye until the morrow. 

Yet the present generation rarely hears his 
phonies, in spite of their beautiful melodies. 
But the great lesson passes unheeded. ‘The very 
men who point out the fatal fault in these sym- 
shonies go and do likewise, and too often without 
the excuse of the beautiful themes. It may be 
aid that nearly all great works on their production 
have been declared to be of undue length by 
contemporaries. Beethoven’s symphonies to wit ; 
but it should be remembered that at the beginning 
of the last century musical knowledge was far less 
zneral than now. ‘To-day, criticism is not only in 
the stalls, it is also heard in the gallery, and 
frequently is the most keen there. Musicians 
can no longer afford to think lightly of the verdict 
{the gods. 

It is peculiarly important that these facts should 
be recognized by composers at the present moment. 
hey have an opportunity now of being heard and 


| 


appreciated which has been long in coming, but if 


missed will yet be longer before it recurs. The 
geat British public is ready and willing to think 
favourably of and to find enjoyment and entertain- 
ment in British art ; but if it fails to find it there it 
wilgoelsewhere. It is not unnatural or surprising 
that British composers should be behind the times. 
Creative artists worthy of the name must live largely 
within themselves, and music is of such an exacting 
mature that the musician has less time than the 
professors of other arts to mark the trend of current 
events ; but that British composers have failed to 
keep pace with the other arts is obvious. Our 
jainters rely now more on suggestion than detail, 
our novelists write more tersely ; the aim of the 
dumatist is to eliminate every word that does 
uot help forward the story. Everything that is 
fitraneous diverts attention from the main idea 
ad diminishes interest in its development. It 
fdlows that the modern practice of introducing 
episodes and treating them at length is inevitably 
4 cause of weakness, and becomes dangerous the 
moment they become of greater interest than the 
pnncipal themes. Strength results from concentra- 
ton. Effectiveness depends on the disappearance 
% complexity under the guise of simplicity. 

Itis evident that what is wanted by the public 
are strength and terseness: oratorios and cantatas 
ccupying about an hour, symphonies of half-an- 
dour or forty minutes, overtures, concertos, and 
peces that end exciting a wish that they were 
‘nget. Now there is a huge store of British 
ror which has all the elements of popularity but 

ch is hopelessly barred by its diffuseness. 
these works were written composers were 





constrained to follow prescribed forms. ‘ Padding’ 
was as necessary as in an Elizabethan doublet. 
Repetitions had to be made and dramatic laws 
violated to fulfil academical requirements. Why 
do we not remove this padding, omit the repetitions 
and shorten these works to the limits of sweet 
reasonableness? Let condensed versions be made 
of these three-hour oratorios, two-hour cantatas, 
and prolix orchestral works. It has been done 
with popular operas for performance in concert 
rooms. In their original form it is doubtful if they 
will ever be performed. What hope is there for 
Mackenzie’s ‘Rose of Sharon’* or ‘ Bethlehem,’ 
Parry’s ‘Judith’ or ‘King Saul,’ or Stanford’s 
‘Eden’? Yet all these works contain splendid 
ideas. The task would be a delicate one, and 
should be undertaken by a musician who is intimate 
with public requirements. After he had done 
his task the approval of the composers should be 
sought. It is too much to ask the composers to 
mutilate their own children, for so they would 
regard the shortening process. Moreover, the 
discretion of the most self-sacrificing might well be 
doubted. 


FOR A REVISED GREGORIAN 
TONALE. 


By FRANCIS BURGEsS. 


A PLEA 


The history of Plainsong in England begins 
with the landing of St. Augustine and his 
companions on the shores of Kent in A.D. 597. 
The zeal of St. Gregory the Great for the conversion 
of England is a tradition as strongly enshrined in 
Christian history as that other tradition which 
ascribes to the Apostle of the English the compila- 
tion and final arrangement of the Plainchant which 
was in existence in Rome before his accession to 
the Chair of St. Peter. And as Augustine and his 
companions trod the Kentish soil on that 
memorable April day more than thirteen centuries 
ago, they sang the Plainchant anthem ‘ Deprecamur 
Te, Domine,’ which, along with its melody, is still 
accessible to the student of musico-liturgiology. At 
the time of its introduction into England Plainsong 
was far from being a new thing in Western 
Christendom. It had already had a Latinized 
existence extending over three centuries, and the 
Schola Cantorum in Rome was, by then, an ancient 
institution with traditions which the zeal of St. 
Gregory tended only to crystallize. Thus the 
Roman archi-cantor, James, who came to England 
with St. Augustine and afterwards was raised to the 
episcopate as Bishop of York, introduced into the 
newly established congregations of English converts 
the more or less settled musical practices then 
current in Rome itself. It is of some importance 
to insist upon this historic truism, because other 
Plainsong traditions were in  existence—the 
Gallican, for instance—with which the English 
ecclesiastical musicians did not concern themselves. 








* A new revised and compressed edition was issued by Messrs. Novello 
in 1910. We leave Mr. Webb's statement as he wrote it in order to 
. wv 


draw attention to this fact.— Ep., ./7. 7. 
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That the Gregorian Chant, once established in 
England, flourished exceedingly is evidenced 
by such manuscript remains as survived destruction 
in the religious troubles of the 16th century. 
That portion of the Chant which formed part of 
the original deposit of the Kentish mission was 
jealously guarded from alteration in England, as, 
indeed, was the true Gregorian tradition in other 
countries. Such additions as were made to the 
various local Graduals and Antiphoners during 
the Middle Ages to meet the enrichment of the 
Calendar do not show the same invariable degree of 
uniformity or merit. The later creative period— 
if such it can be called—presents, in fact, a record 
of continuous and increasing deterioration from 
the ideals of the golden age of Plainsong. In 
endeavouring to arrive at a standard of excellence, 
therefore, it is necessary to use some discretion in 
the choice of materials. A Plainsong melody 
cannot accurately be said to be good because it is 
English, or English because it is good. 

But it should be borne in mind that the subject- 
matter of this article—the Tones of the Psalms as 
sung in the Divine Office—was far less affected 
by the decadent tendencies referred to above 
than was the case with those other portions of 
the Plainsong répertoire with which we are not 
now concerned. The recitation of the Psalter 
was only indirectly affected by the provisions 
made for such new Feasts as were added to the 
Calendar. The Psalm Tones and their Endings 
were more or less taken for granted, and there 
is no evidence of any strong line of demarcation 
between the Zova/ia in use in this country and the 


Tonalia used in such other countries as accepted | enthusiasm 


the Gregorian tradition. 
exist, but they were mostly internal and domestic— 
they were differences between Salisbury and 
Worcester, for example, rather than between 
England and Rome. Sometimes they were merely 
contrasts between monastic and secular traditions. 
A certain English cathedral, for instance, was in 
monastic hands; it possessed, therefore, certain 
monastic peculiarities of musical inflexion. In order 
to elevate these explicable peculiarities intoemblems 
of a national character or ‘use’ modern 
persons have been driven to ignore the existence 
of those precise peculiarities in monastic establish- 
ments abroad, and to conceal the contemporaneous 


some 


practices of secular churches in our own country. 
Chat such incredible things should have been done 
by persons who desire to be regarded as autho- 
rities is lamentable, and as a result the contents 
of the Sarum Zoxa/e (upon which is based the 
‘New Manual of Plainsong’ by Stainer, Briggs 
and Frere) have come to be regarded as a more or 
less complete expression of our national idiomatic 
tradition in Plainchant, while the variants found 
in the recently issued Vatican Cantorinus are 
regarded conversely as alien growths which can 
only fitly be appreciated by those Englishmen who 
happen to possess ultramontane tastes. 

In order to correct this ill-balanced and dis- 
torted view of the subject we have to remember 
just two things. The is that the 


first Sarum 

















I, 1915. 

eae 
Tonale, though perhaps the most magnifies —§ Bnding ( 
collection of its period, does not represent ;,§ js include 
whole of the English medizval tradition of reciting unfortuna 
the Psalms. The second is that the Vato, § found in 
Cantorinus is the work of a commission of ap}; notation 
vists who made a searching investigation over jy purpose ( 
whole field of Gregorian tradition, and based thE notation t 
conclusions upon expert musical grounds tathe [a glance 
than upon geographical prejudices. Thy and the ¢ 
Tone I. be critically analysed, it will be found ty bracketed 
every one of the Vatican Endings not given ini JB treating re 






















Sarum books is found in some other Psalter 
of English origin, and even the muchaby 
Mediation :— 


Sarum 
———e 
ee anne ee mere ==, 
== oo — ae -— a: - 5 
G==— eo Se (ie 
—— 
can be traced to an English original. - a 
. 3} Gospel- 
Moreover, those of us who are concerned mi }——s 
Io » © ry mn ei — <—- 
the Psalms in the English tongue have a furhe = 
t 


precedent of a hundred years post-Reformationys 
of the Gregorian Zonale. From 1549 to 1649 the 
normal English cathedral continued to us th 
Tones for the Psalter, as is shown by the ps 
Restoration testimony of Clifford and Lom 
And during this period, even at Salisbury its 
some of the supposed ‘ Continental’ variants ve: 


any tendency towards ‘Romanizing’ was met wit 
the barbaric severity of the penal laws. 

There is still a further period of Grego 
tradition in the English Church which might & 


























cited. I refer to that half-century of inp § S—— 
which covered the more acti 5 (Gisbun 
Some variations did} developments of the Church Revival in the it = 
century. But I refrain from quoting » § S—— 
precedents from this period, for such weapos & (Glouce 
would be double-edged, in that they would involr == 
the admission of variants of the Psalm Tos § ¢—— 
which lie outside the true Gregorian tradition 2 ocean 
any country. Still it is unquestionably true tos) == 
that the Tones and Endings contained nt # °; 9... 
Sarum Zona/e do not represent all the forms whit — 
once were sung in England, nor do they covert & —a— 
entire field of authentic and scientifically accumt <9 
variants. To set up the Sarum 7Zonale & & —— 
exclusive standard, therefore, is to cut ourselves & ?—— 
from a great deal of English tradition, pre ® a (Sarum 
well as post-Reformation, from much wid = 
possesses real musical merit, and to ignore the neg? v” “ 
which undoubtedly exists for a greater vanely? # "NN 
simple inflexions. By way of suggestion, 0 —— 
following table of Tones and Endings SPF *, . 
forward, and the source of each form 1s stale — 
As some rearrangement of Endings is obvious} — §——=— 
made necessary, the simple expedient of tabula Fs. garam 
them in order of difficulty has been resorted oF; —— 
Thus the simpler Endings for use with paalt: _— 
occur early in each Tone, while those inflesot — x (Carth 
which are more suitable for the Gospel Canticle = 
are given later. At the same time such Ending ®— ¢~—— 
III. 8, and VIII. 4, in the Sarum Zonak, whic Bs (Sarum 
are not capable of general use in present-day circu | §——— 
e 












stances, are omitted altogether. Another Sarum 
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Ending (V. 3), which is of doubtful authenticity, TONE II.—MeEpiatTions. 
is included only on account of the popularity which, :. (Sarum and Vatican.) 

ynfortunately, it has acquired, but it will also be 
found in its right place under Tone VII. The| 
notation employed, though less perfect for its} Gospel-Canticle Form (Serum). 
purpose (as the writer believes) than the square|- SSS -s 


—— 


— 
= 





notation usually employed for Plainsong, shows at Sa 
a gance the approximate pitch of the recitation! ~, 
and the extent of the intervals, while the use of|-p-+4 
bracketed notes tends to make clear the method of C° 





Gospel-Canticle Form (Vatican). 
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treating redundant syllables in the text. 


TONE I.—MeEpiarTIons. I. 
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Sarum | bh 
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2. (Vatican.) | 6* a 
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"es TONE III.—Mepiations. 


e , . 
; Gospel-Canticle Form (Sarum and Vatican). 








2. (Gisburn.) 
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4. (Sarum and Vatican.) 
" —j—$_$ $< Ne 3 
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. (Sarum and Vatican.) 5. (Sarum and Vatican.) 
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1 (Sarum and Vatican.) | 6. 
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(Sarum and Vatican.) 





1 TONE IV.—Mepiarions. 
1. (Sarum.) 
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13. (Sarum and Vatican.)  * See —_ —e - _ 
—S>=—= ————— 
U ——<<——— “ — 
% (Carthusian and Vatican.) 3. Gospel-Canticle Form (Sarum). 
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See 7. (Sarum and Vatican.) 


TONE V.—MEDpIATIONS. = ——— a 
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( Peterborough.) 
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e , 4 — = an . 
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(Sarum ind Vatican.) Gospel-Canticle Form (Vatican). 








TONE IV.— Continued.—ENDINGS. | TONE VII.—Meprations. 
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TONE VIII.—Continued.—ENDINGs. 
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The foregoing Zonade is, for the moment, purely 
yatative and suggestive. Any value which it 
my possess lies in the fact that it contains a 
sumber of additional simple Endings to some of 
the Tones, and that these Endings may be used 
sithout any alteration of the pointing given, for 
asance, in the small edition of the new ‘ Manual 
{ Plainsong.’ But the writer would be glad to 
eeeive suggestions either for enrichment of the 
Tone-table or for its amendment. Asa matter of 
ict, it is intended to be workable and practical 
nther than to exhaust all the possible legitimate 
wieties of Tone Endings. Owing to the research 
of the late Mr. H. G. Worth (one of the English 
consulting experts to the Vatican Plainchant 
Commission) a slightly larger number of English 
vaiants to the Tone Endings than those printed 
above have been brought to light. But the few 
= vhich I have ventured to suppress are not of much 





" practical value, and one or two of them, notably 
aGisburn Ending to Tone V., running thus : 

= 

= 


i 
a SSS fl 
== = J 


we of as dubious a quality as the Sarum V. 3, 
thich has had so disastrous an effect upon the 
conception of many an organist in regard to the 
tonality of the Fifth Tone. And it is especially 
necessary to note that, whatever varieties of Endings 
=i may be allowed, the form of Meditation chosen by 
ach choir should be invariable; otherwise the 
citation of the Psalms will be greatly confused. 
The ultimate justification for the compilation of 
i Tonale such as that now put forward must lie in 
—~ — ‘practical use. As it now stands it gives the 
udividual choirmaster some liberty of choice, 
tich is not without its value—or its dangers. By 
Song given above it is possible for a church in 
; itshire or Dorsetshire to continue the Psalmodic 
taditions of ‘the illustrious Church of Sarum’ ; 
‘r choirs in such dioceses as Gloucester, Worcester, 
‘éerborough or York to link themselves with 
—: or for the average English Plain- 
= S gd the accumulated treasures of his 
; oy hy ~ went to swell the ‘one Use spoken 
~ € Book of Common Prayer in the 16th 
tury. And beyond these classes there are those 

















who in their desire for a uniformity which is based 
upon a more recent experience are disposed to 
turn their eyes towards the Seven Hills for 
guidance. These, too, by a process of selection, 
may place themselves in line with the authoritative 
utterance of the Vatican experts in the slight 
matter of their Psalmody at least. 


Occasional Wotes. 





In presiding at the annual 
meeting of the Actors’ Church 
Union, held at the Savoy Theatre 
on July 16, the Bishop of Birming- 
ham combated the idea that theatres and music-halls 
should not be open in these serious times. He said 
that relief was needed in these days of mental stress, 
something to brighten life. He stated that he had 
spent much time in a military hospital, and he frankly 
confessed that unless now and again there was some- 
thing to take one out of oneself, it would not be possible 
to do his work with that earnestness and attention it 
demanded. The soldier when he came back from the 
front went to the theatre to see a good play, or even to 
a music-hall to hear a rollicking song. The soldier 
enjoyed singing hymns, but that did not prevent 
enjoyment of a comic song. We were built that way; 
we wanted every kind of expression of our feelings ; 
and a good wholesome comic song might be as helpful 
towards the cure of a wounded soldier as a hymn. 
They might economise by not going to theatres, but 
let it be with a sense of proportion. They must be 
natural as well as national. 


RECREATION IN 
WAR-TIME. 


In our June number we quoted a 
letter from Mr. Benjamin Dale, in 
which he gave some account of the 
musical activities of himself and 
his fellow-prisoners at Ruhleben. Thanks to an 
interesting letter in the Avening News of July 19, we 
are able to supplement our former Note. It appears 
that the orchestra owes its inception mainly to the zeal 
of Mr. F. C. Adler. That we are not familiar with his 
name is due to the fact that, although a native of 
London (having been born at Hampstead), his musical 
activities have until now been confined to Mexico and 
Germany. In the latter country he began by 
working under Reinhardt at Munich, and ended by 
becoming conductor at the Diisseldorf Opera House. 
The Ruhleben Orchestra at first consisted of a few 
strings, other instruments being added by permission 
until the orchestra numbered forty-five. This unique 
band plays the works of Bach, Handel, Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn, Gounod, Sullivan, &c., to an enthusiastic 
audience as unique as itself, since it ranges 
socially from a cabin boy to a belted earl. In 
the organization of this music, it goes without 
saying that Mr. Adler’s right-hand men have been 
Messrs. Benjamin Dale and Frederick Keel. We 
congratulate all concerned on their enterprise, without, 
however, wishing the orchestra a long life. 


MUSIC IN 
CAPTIVITY. 


Paderewski has been speaking to 

PADEREWSKI ON an interviewer in New York on 
THE FuTurRE the influence of the War on music. 
or Music. He said: ‘1 have pondered deeply 
upon it. Of one thing I do feel 

convinced—that the art of music will react to this 
supreme tragedy of humanity by acquiring qualities of 
simplicity such as it has long since renounced. Fora 
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time, at all events, the mammoth size of orchestras will | COMMITTEE FOR MUSIC IN WAR-TINE 
in all probability be cut down for want of funds to pay ; 
for the maintenance of these huge bodies of instru- 
mentalists for which composers have so long been| ~~ - 7 
writing. That must of necessity affect the nature of| TEN GuiNEAs, Messrs. Novello & Co, 
compositions put forth, to the extent, at least, of} Two Guineas, Edward German, Herman Kleix 
reducing swollen instrumentation and excesses of} Charles B. Ingham, James Smieton, Mrs. Josephine Wy. 
counterpoint. At last we shall see the musician put | W. G. McNaught. ; ; 
to it to regard primarily what he is expressing, not} One Guinea, W. E. Baum, Helen Billett. 

how he is expressing it. Luxury, the over-abundance| Ha.r-a-GuINea, Clifford Parker. 

of means that stifles the spirit, must be discarded) T_y Syittines, H. Elliot Button, Miss Muriel Haw 


before true advancement can take place.’ | Den Price. 
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List of donations given in response to the appeal ip 
the July number of the J/usical Times : 3 


Ie, 





'E NGS -orge é s ev Prt 
Dr. Grattan Flood writes to us as follows: ‘I have | Tt bee e Re | Awe oy 
recently been reading with considerable interest the | W. H. Haselden, Miss L. Marriott, Mrs. T. H. a | 
admirable article on “ Folk-song and Nationality,” by | William Barclay Squire, W. J. Smith, B. Taylor. 
Sir Charles Villiers Stanford, in the April issue of the Four SHILLINGS, Miss K. M. Hatch, 
Musical Quarterly. My distinguished countryman | Tygee SuiiiiNcs, K. Boyd, I. E. Hendry, Mis]. Sx 
has made a curious slip in regard to the Irish theme) Ferris Tozer. P ae 
which has been so magnificently developed by the | Two SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE, A. Ben Allen, J. Bins 
great Netherlands composer, Beethoven, in his seventh | T+. Misses Bradshaw, Henry Brentnall (1.S.M), Ms 
Symphony. This theme, so essentially Irish, is | Winifred Burnett, Henry Groves, Minnie R. Guy, N. lsu 
described by Sir Charles as “a ? version of the final | « Joyous Garde,’ J.W., W. E. Rogers, Miss Laura E. Laidy 
phrase of ‘ Kitty of Coleraine,’ an Irish tune arranged | Miss Carrodus Taylor, Miss Denison, G.R.S., HL, 
by Beethoven.” Allow me to point out that the|C.W.W. . 
[rish tune which Beethoven used was not “Kitty of} One SuiLiiNc, thirty-two contributions. 
Coleraine,” but “Nora Criona,” to which sprightly! Tota) to date £34 95. 6d. 
gig-melody Tom Moore adapted his lyric, “ Lesbia 
hath a beaming eye,” in 1811. Beethoven got the 
melody from Thomson early in 1811, but as Moore’s 
words were copyright, a wretched lyric by Sir} 
Alexander Boswell had to be substituted. Beethoven | 
worked at the melody in February, 1812, and it must | 
have inspired him for his seventh Symphony, the Pe Ree ON . i es cars. 
peal score of which is dated May Ta ees THE EXECUTION OF CLASSICAL 
incase WORKS: NOTABLY THOSE OF THE 
At a ‘Souvenir Luncheon’ at the Savoy Hotel, OLDER MASTERS.* 
organized to aid the Three Arts Women’s Employ- By CAMILLE SAINT-SAENS. 
ment Fund, there was no depression. The acting os oe NEL tl Lg 
and musical professions were well represented. | [Zranslated by Herman Klein] 
Among the humours of the jovial occasion were} Down to the 13th century musical writings wet 
epigrammatic verses by Mr. Wimperis, illustrated in| naught but an indecipherable scrawl. Then cant 
the programme by Mr. John Hassall. One picture| the plainsong with its square and _lozenge-shapti 
gave a representation of a lady who was so tall that| notes. The graduals and introits were not yet divide 
her head could not be given. The accompanying | by bars, but the songs of the Troubadours seem: 
lines were as follows : have had a tertiary rhythm with accent on the we 
‘Oh, Clara, here ’s the most unkindest cut, beats. Still, the theory of the exclusive use of ts 


We need scarcely say that we shall be very gli 
| to receive further contributions, which may be sent tc 
he Editor, or to the Secretary of the Profession 
Classes War Relief Council, 13-14, Prince's Gate 
London, S.W. 


an 








It’s not all Clara, but it is all but.’ tertiary rhythm is probably erroneous. Dealing wi 
the interpretation of plainsong, St. Isidor, in 
: treatise on music, studies all voices, and recommend 
* You can't —— her when she asks for more, high, soft, clear ones for the rendering of neumts 
Her name is Marie, but her word is Lohr. introits, graduals, offertories, &c. It is the ext 
There was an auction of Odds and Ends, amongst opposite of what we do now, for, instead of usiy 
which was a pair of embroidered shoes worn by | these light tenor voices, we have recourse to hear 
Madame Patti in ‘Carmen.’ and deep organs. ee 
When, during the last century, it was thougt 
Forkel’s ‘ Life of John Sebastian Bach’ (1820) ends | desirable to restore the plain-song in its prim 
with the following paragraph—pertinent at this time, | purity, certain insurmountable obstacles preset! 
nearly one hundred years later: ‘And this man, the | themselves arising from an amazing prolixity of 0% 
greatest musical poet and the greatest musical | series of notes repeating indefinitely the same form 
declaimer that ever existed, and probably ever will} But viewing this fact in the light of the explanatios 
exist, was a German. Let his country be proud of| given by St. Isidor and the Eastern origin a - 
him ; let it be proud, du af the same time worthy | Christian religion, it must be supposed that these bong 
of him!’ The italics are ours. |series of notes were vocal exercises (vals 
| analogous to the ‘ Muezzins’ of the East. 


re 7 =e 


Marie Léhr was immortalised in this verse : 


a Ws. 
Ventnor Musical Society, which has just completed its | aaeeeee Oe ee = "A beginning 0 
fiftieth year, is losing Mr. Evan Jones, who is returning to| | It was the 16th century that saw -— towards 
his native Wales. He has been honorary conductor since | the elaboration of musical laws—the pater br 
1897, and under his energetic guidance a notable list of | modern tonality—without, however, completely ireet’s 
works has been given, including thirteen Bach cantatas, ten| music from the influence of antique fashions. +™ 
works by Handel, eleven by Mendelssohn, and unhackneyed | —~ — eRe 
items by Palestrina, Cornelius, Cherubini, Saint-Saéns, and | a. = prog ange “Salon de ta Pensée Frangaise, 3 & 





Dr. Camille Saint-5ae% 


+ the 



















Wesley. This is a record of which any provincial Society | §,, Francisco Exposition, and first published in the columns of Be 
might be proud. local French newspaper, Le Franco-Californien. 
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of Palestrina, so called, only employed, it is 
true, perfect chords, which denied it almost entirely 
ihe aid of expression, though traces of this appear in 
the ‘Stabat Mater’ of Palestrina. This music, with its 
strict ecclesiastical character, into which it would be 
hopeless to seek to introduce modern expression, 
fourished in France, in Flanders, and in Spain at the 
ame time that it did in Italy, and enjoyed the favour 
of the Pope Marcellus, who recognized Palestrina’s 
nerit in having freed himself from the objectionable 
adaptations of popular airs. The beauty of Palestrina’s 
music is most to be appreciated when compared with 
he music of the 14th and 15th centuries, when they 

striving after the laws of harmony unknown in 

Middle Ages. They began, strangely enough to 
our way of thinking, by singing in two parts in fifths 
ind fourths, when it would have seemed to us more 
mtural to sing in thirds and sixths. When they 
vanted to sing in three or four parts they did not know 
how to manage it, and for a long while veritable 
qcophonies were written under the name of 
‘daphones’ (dissonances). Then, little by little, laws 
came established—not arbitrary laws, but laws 
esulting from long experience ; and during the whole 
of the 16th century admirable music was written, 


school 


Prior to this invention the major fourth known as 
the ‘tritone’ was looked upon as an intolerable 
dissonance which was called ‘diabolus in musica.’ 

The dominant seventh served as the open door to 
all dissonances and to the domain of expression. It 
was the death of the learned music of the 16th 
century, the advent of the reign of melody, the 
development of the art of singing. Very often the 
voice part or the instrumental solo was accompanied 
by nothing more than a simple figured bass, the 
figures indicating the chords which the accompanist 
had to realise, well or badlyas the case might be, upon 
the clavecin or the theorbo. The latter was an 
admirable instrument, only to be found now in 





museums, a kind of enormous lute with a long double 
neck, which offered great resources to a skilful 
performer. 


CHARACTER OF MAJOR AND MINOR MODES. 


Strange to relate, in former times the same character 
was not attributed to the minor and major modes as 
to-day. The joyful song of the Catholic Church, 
‘O filii et filiz, isin the minor. The ‘ Romanesca, 
a dance air of the 16th century, is ina minor key, as 
are also the dance airs of Lully and Rameau and the 





dbeit music deprived of melody properly so called. 
Melody was relegated to dance airs, which are to be 
und perfectly written in four and even five parts, as | 
| was able to convince myself when searching for 
th century dance airs for my opera ‘ Ascanio.’ 


NUANCES AND EXPRESSION, 


But no indication as to movement or nuances| 
lightens us regarding the manner in which this | 
music ought to be interpreted. At Paris the first | 
attempts to perform Palestrinian music were made | 
uder Louis Philippe by the Prince de la Moskowa. | 
He had founded an amateur choral Society, all titled | 
people, but gifted with good voices and a certain | 
amount of musical talent. That Society performed | 
wveral of Palestrina’s works, notably the famous 
‘Missa Papze Marcelli.’ It was their custom to sing | 
ihe greater part of these pieces pianissimo and with | 
ttreme slowness, so that in the long-held passages | 
ihe singers had to be divided, some of them carrying | 
on the sound when others had exhausted their breath. | 
Certain harmonious chords thus presented no doubt | 
produced music very agreeable to the ear, but the 
ar would certainly never have recognized his 
work 
Quite different was the method of the singers of the 
sstine Chapel when I heard them, the first time 
‘went to Rome, in 1855, in Palestrina’s ‘ Sicut | 
cevus.” They bawled without the slightest regard for 
ihe pleasure of the listener or the sense of the words. 
itseems hard to believe that this music was conceived 
for such a barbarous rendering, but at the same time 
appears to me that it differs utterly from our musical 
‘mcept and that it is wrong that in the modern 
tditions they add delicate nuances, even to the extent 
at the molto espressivo. 

,jalestrina has had his admirers among French 
“valeurs. Did not Victor Hugo call him ‘Le 
on maitre pensif?? You know the scene created 
*y Octave Feuillet in ‘M. de Camors.’ M. de Camors 
oa his window, a lady is at the pianoforte, a 
gentleman plays the violoncello, while another lady 
‘ngs the Mass by Palestrina to which I have referred. 
‘ =p was to be introduced into music through 

ony the dominant seventh, the invention 

ich Is attributed to Monteverde. However, 
inna had already employed it in his ‘Adoremus,.’ 
amp without understanding its importance or 


its future. 








Gavottes of Bach. ‘The celebrated Dead March of 
Handel, reproduced in more than one of his works, is 
in C major. The delicious love-duet in ‘Acis and 
Galatea,’ which changes into a trio with the ‘asides’ 
of Polyphemus, is in A minor; yet when Galatea 
immediately afterwards mourns the death of Acis, she 
does so in an air in F major. Mendelssohn wrote a 
quartet in a minor key ; most executants think it right 
to invest it with a sad character—a grave error. Not 
until more recently do we find dance airs in the major. 


INTERPRETATION OF THE GREAT MASTERS. 

Music from the 17th century onward adopts ‘ ways 
and manners’ for good and all. This music has 
remained in favour, and the works of Bach, Handel, 
Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven, are continually being 
heard. How are they rendered? Is that rendering 
what it ought to be?—is another question. One 
source of error is to be found in the evolution that 
musical instruments have undergone. In the time of 
Bach and Handel the bow really deserved its Italian 
name of avco. It was bent like an arc, the hairs 
constituting the cord, the great flexibility of which 
enabled it to press firmly upon (exve/opper ) the strings 
of the instrument and make them return simultaneously. 
It seldom left the strings, only doing so in very rare 
cases and at given indications. Hence the fact that 
the sign Zega/o is equally rare ; even if there were 
an up and down bow for each note, the notes were not 
separated from each other. In our days the bow has 
completely changed its form. The execution is 
fundamentally detached, and though it may be easy to 
keep the bow upon the strings, as was done at the 
beginning of the 19th century, our players have lost 
the habit. The result is that they impart to old music 
a tripping gait which completely alters its nature. 


THE USE AND ABUSE OF ‘LEGATO.’ 


With keyed instruments the reverse movement took 
place. The very precise indications of Mozart 
show that the ‘non legato,’ which is not wholly 
the ‘staccato,’ was the ordinary way of treating 
the instrument, and that the real ‘legato’ only 
occurred when indicated by the composer. 

The harpsichord, which preceded the pianoforte, 
when furnished with its two keyboards, with several 
registers giving octaves and different sonorities, and 
even occasionally, like the organ, with a row of pedals, 
offered resources that the pianoforte does not possess. 
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A Polish lady, Madame Landowska, closely studied 
these resources, and showed us how pieces written for 
the instrument in question brought to light elements 


of variety which the pianoforte left wanting. But its 
sonority was lacking in breadth, and effects of light 
and shade were unobtainable ; the former was varied 
by changing the keyboard or the register, as with the 
organ. With the pianoforte, on the contrary, the 
sound can be varied by increasing or diminishing 
the strength of the attack, whence its primitive name 
of fortepiano—a long name which was _ shortened 
at first by suppressing the last two syllables so that one 
may read (not without astonishment) in the accounts 
of the youthful Mozart about his skill in ‘striking 
upon the Forte’ when he was dealing with instruments 
that had a very weak tone. To-day, when athletic 
artists employ their whole strength upon instruments 
that can produce a deafening noise, they are said to 
‘play (¢ouchen?) upon the piano ! 

We have to believe that the zo /ega/o had ended 
by degenerating into the s/accato. In my childhood 
I heard old players whose touch was extremely crisp 
sec) and jerky. A reaction took place, and then 
began the tyrannical reign of the perpetual /ega/o. It 
was decided that on the pianoforte, in the absence of 
a contrary indication, and sometimes even in spite of 
such indications, the /ega/o should be used any- and 


everywhere. That was a great misfortune, and 
Kalkbrenner gives a manifest proof of it in his 
arrangements of the Beethoven Symphonies. For 
that matter, this tyranny still exists. Despite the 
example of Liszt, the greatest pianist of the 
19th century, and that of his numerous pupils, 


the harmful school of the /egafo has prevailed 

harmful not so much in itself, as because it has 
perverted the intentions of composers. Our French 
professors have followed the example of Kalkbrenner. 


EDITING MOZART AND BEETHOVEN, 


The house of Breitkopf, which not long ago had the 
best editions of the German classics, has substituted 
in their place new editions in which professors have 
hastened to perfect after their own manner the music 
of the Masters. When this great house wished to 
bring out a complete edition of the prodigiously 
numerous works of Mozart, it appealed to all 
possessors of the master’s manuscripts; then, after 
having collected those most precious documents, 
instead of faithfully reproducing them, it thought right 
to allow the professors a free rein. It was thus that 
the wonderful series of Pianoforte concertos was 
embellished by Carl Reinecke with a vast number of 
liaisons—/egato, molto legato, sempre legato—which 
are entirely opposed to the intentions of the composer. 
Worse still, in one piece where Mozart had had the 
genial idea of ending abruptly with a soft nuance, 
the nuance is taken away and the piece ends ‘/’ in 
the way that banality usually desires. 

rHE ABUSI PEDAL. 


OF THE 


Another blot upon the modern editions is the abuse 
of the pedal. Mozart never indicated it, but inasmuch 
as purity of taste is one of his great qualities, it is 


probable that he never abused it. Beethoven 
indicated it in a complicated and cumbersome 
manner ; to use the loud pedal he writes ‘senza 


sordini, which means without dampers ; to take it off 
he writes: ‘con sordini, with dampers. The soft 
pedal is indicated by ‘wna corda’ ; the sign for taking 
it off—which sign still exists—is written ‘ée corde.’ 
The indication ‘ Ped,’ for the loud pedal is assuredly 
more convenient, but that is no reason for abusing it 
and inflicting it upon the composer when what he 
writes indicates the contrary. 








————_ 


OLD TEMPI AND NEW, 


It was not, as it seems to me, until the 18th Centur 
that composers began indicating the movements, by 
the words which they used have in coury , 
time changed in meaning. The distance between th 
slowest and the fastest movements was much ™ 
great than now. The /argo was only an adagip, »i 
the Presto would hardly be an adllegro tod 
Andante, which now indicates a slow movement, by: 
then a natural meaning which signified * going’: ; 
was an a//egro moderato. Handel often wrote andy: 
allegro. For lack of knowing that, Gluck’s beayi 
air ‘Divinités du Styx’ and the air of Thog ; 
‘Iphigénie en Tauride’ are always sung too sopig 
Berlioz remembered to have heard in his veal 
Opéra a much more animated rendering of te 
works. 

Further, in the olden times words were not spel the 
same as nowadays, and their value was only appny. 
mate. I will quote as an example the pretty ritoumk 
of the recitative of the High Priest in ‘ Alceste’ a 
recall the error committed on this subject by am. 
ductor in a performance of Mendelssohn’s ‘ Athale 

This freedom in rendering is more especially tol 
felt in the works of Rameau. To conform to by 
intentions in the vocal part it must not be interpre 
literally ; it is necessary to take the declamation 3; 
basis, not the duration of the longs and breves. On 
sees the proof when the violins and the voices g 
unison : they are written differently. 

OF GRACE-NOTES, 


THE INTERPRETATION 


A great obstacle to the execution of old works datz 
from the 18th century is the interpretation of the grace 
notes,—the affoggiature, and so forth. People har 
the annoying habit in these days of acting according: 
their own taste, which may be something of a gu 
but not a wholly satisfying one. You can convm 
yourself of this by studying the ‘ Violin method’ ot 
elder Mozart; you will find there things that cou 
hardly be imagined. 

The afpogeiatura, the sense of which is dene 
from the Italian word affoggiare, ought always tok 
long, the various ways of writing it having no influent 
upon its duration. Exceptions may nevertheles ® 
made when it concerns consecutive notes msing & 
falling ; when the small note precedes the larger: 
‘disjunct degree’ it is no longer an affoggratun, ® 
ought to be short. In many cases it prolongs & 
duration of the note which follows it. 










It can ert 
alter the value of the subsequent notes, as may bes 
in Mozart’s D minor Concerto. 

In all old music after the Lully period ther: 
constantly to be seen marked above the notes litt 
cross. Very often it is certainly a ‘trill’ (shake, 
hardly always, one would think. Still, perm 
custom demanded that trills should be thus impropt 
made. I have been unable to find anywhere OF 
explanation of this sign, not even in the * Music 
Dictionary’ of J.-J. Rousseau. Nevertheless & 
dictionary contains much precious information. Dee 
it not tell us, among other things, that the copys? 
bygone days were veritable collaborators. i) hen te 
composer indicated ‘ altos with basses’ or * oboe We 
violins, the copyist undertook the neces 
modifications. Unfortunately the times have chang 
since then. a 

Certain of Rameau’s marks are unintelligible. - 
treatises of the period say that it 1s impossible ® 
describe them, and that to understand them tee 
be essential to hear them interpreted by a professor @ 
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_ 
give their own explanation of them at the head of their 
Sal ought to go down a little later than the left, 
thick shows that unlike to-day they did not 
frequently indulge in the fearful habit of putting down 
sheir hands one after the other. | ; 

* This prolixity of grace-notes is at first sight rather 
jlarming ; but they must not be shirked on that 
sccount, for they are indispensable. The methods of 
ihe time teach us, indeed, that pupils were made to 
slay the pieces without grace-notes at first, then 
add them progressively. Besides, Rameau, in 
anscribing for the harpsichord selections from his 
pperas, has put in grace-notes that were not contained 


n the original. 


BACH'S ORNAMENTS AND ORCHESTRATION, 


In the works of Sebastian Bach ornaments are | 


much less plentiful. Considerable 

smuppetto, or turn. sp y 
should be marked above when it is preceded by higher 
notes, and below when it is preceded by lower notes. 
In this connection I will quote the beautiful duet with 
horus in the ‘St. Matthew’ Passion, and at the same} 
time let me point out the mistake that is made in| 
giving this ‘Passion’ on a grand scale with large 
masses of choral and instrumental executants. One, 
s deceived by its character, by its double choir and 
rchestra, and forgets that it was destined for the 
ttle church of St. Thomas, where Bach was organist. | 
Whilst for certain cantatas he employed horns, | 
‘umpets, trombones, and drums, in the ‘Passion 
according to St. Matthew’ he used in each orchestra 
oly two flutes and two oboes, by turn the ordinary | 
oboe, oboe d’amore, and oboe di caccia; that is to] 
sy, oboes with pitches a third and a fifth lower. | 
Certainly, therefore, these two orchestras and_| 
choirs reduce themselves to a fairly small number | 
of executants. 

Inregard to the difficulties of interpretation in the 
works of Rameau and Gluck, 1 should mention the 
change of pitch, which was then one tone lower than 
tis in our day. (The organ at the church of Saint- 
Mery* had a diapason in B flat.) Apart from the | 
tme and the different instruments which render their | 
execution difficult, there are the recitatives, which | 
vere much used, and of which a very serious study | 
vasmade. I recall the beautiful example of recitative 
athe ‘Iphigénie en Tauride.’ 





THE PEDAL AND THE TEMPO RUBATO. 

And now we arrive at the modern period. Since 
4%, who revolutionized not only pianoforte playing 
uut the manner of writing for it, composers have given 
siécutants all the necessary indications, and the latter 
have only to observe them to the best of their ability. 
Some interesting points have nevertheless to be 
. red in connection with the music of Chopin, | 
vhom recent editions unfortunately have begun to | 
uisinterpret ( fausser). Chopin detested the abuse of 
the pedal ; he could not bear that two different chords, 
‘hrough careless or ignorant treatment, should be | 

owed to commingle. Moreover, he showed his | 
‘tention with the greatest care. One must beware of | 
utlting the pedal where he has not indicated it. But | 
great skill is requisite thus to dispense with the pedal ; 
oa _— oe payno attention to the composer's 
Choi ‘ us it is that in the ‘Berceuse,’ where 
> in has indicated that the pedal is to be used at 
Pi inning of every bar and taken off in the middle, 

modern editions keep it down all through the 
— mixing together the tonic and the dominant— 


*] : " = vr 

in Paris, Ss a ag 

- where Dr, Saint-Saéns was appointed organist in 1853, 
Was eighteen years old.— 7 ransiator. 


confusion has | 
wisen as to the interpretation of the signs for the | 
Generally speaking, the grufpe‘io | 


‘ , 
| exactly what the composer wished to avoid. Another 


| note a curious sign indicating that the | question of great importance in the rendering of 


| Chopin’s music is the 7emfo rubato. It is not, as 
many believe, a dislocation of the time. It is a great 
freedom left to the singing part whilst the accompani- 
|ment preserves strict time. Mozart played in that 
| way. He speaks of it in one of his letters and 
describes it marvellously ; the expression ‘ 7zmpo 
| rubato’ had not then been invented. 
| This manner of playing requiring complete indepen- 
}dence in both hands, is not at the disposal of 
| everybody ; also, to imitate its effect, the performer 
|upsets the bass and destroys the rhythm, and when 
| to this disorder is added the abuse of the pedal, there 
| results therefrom the bad execution which is current 
| coin in drawing-rooms—and even elsewhere as well. 


THE ABUSE OF THE TREMOLO. 

Another blot on modern execution is the “remo/o 
chevrotement) indulged in by singers and instru- 
mentalists. In the case of singers this trembling is 
|often the result of fatigue of the voice—when it is 
involuntary and merely to be regretted. 

With violinists and violoncellists it is not the same 
thing. It is a fashion born of the desire to make an 
effect at all costs, and of the depraved taste of the 
public for impassioned playing. Now art does not 
depend on passion alone. In our epoch, wherein art, 


| thanks to its admirable working out, has conquered 


every domain, music should be capable of expressing 
everything, from the most perfect calm to the most 
violent passion. 

When one is strongly moved the voice alters ; in 
moving situations the singer should let his voice 
vibrate. Formerly German singers used to sing every- 
thing full voice without any variation in the sound, 
whatever the situation might be; they might have 
been so many clarinets. 

Now it is nothing but vibration. I once heard the 
quintet from the ‘ Meistersinger’ sung in Paris. It 
was frightful, and the piece was incomprehensible. 
Happily all singers do not suffer from this defect, but 
it has got hold of all the violinists and violoncellists. 
Franchomme, the violoncellist, friend and colleague 
of Chopin, did not play in this way; neither did 
Sarasate, Sivori, or Joachim. 


GIVING MUSIC ITS TRUE CHARACTER. 
I have written a concerto of which the first and last 


| movements are very passionate ; they are separated 


by a piece that breathes the utmost calm—a_ lake 
between two mountains. The great violinists who do 
me the honour to play this work do not understand this 
contrast ; they vibrate upon the lake just as they do upon 
the mountains. Sarasate, for whom the concerto was 
written, was as calm upon the lake as he was agitated 
on the mountains, and he did not produce less effect in 
consequence, for there is nothing like giving music its 
true character. 

We have seen how it was that formerly music, not 
being written with the same scrupulous care as to-day, 
was granted a certain freedom of interpretation. This 
freedom went further than is believed, and rather 
resembled that of which the great Italian singers 
afforded an example at the time of the Rubinis and 
the Malibrans. They did not mind ‘embroidering’ 
compositions, and the very common custom of 
‘repeats’ came about because the second time the 
executants gave free rein to their inspiration. In my 
youth I heard the last echoes of this fashion. At the 
present day we suppress ‘repeats,’ and it is more 
prudent to do so. 

Still it would be betraying the composer’s intentions 
to render literally many passages in Mozart’s Pianoforte 
concertos. Sometimes he wrote little more than a 
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ES 
mere framework upon which he had to improvise. | fundamental) written as an ordinary note, and the IE the outset i 
It would not do, however, to imitate Kalkbrenner, who, | lightly-touched note as a diamond-shaped - with a retrosp' 
when playing the great C major Concerto of Mozart in | reading is at once facilitated : episode, Go 
Paris, re-wrote it on entirely different lines. But} nl sroceeded fror 
when | was performing the master’s magnificent —S> | throughout, al 
Concerto in C minor at the Paris Conservatoire, | eS Hotspurs will 

pusical face. 





should have thought it a crime to play literally the | 
solo part in the Adagio, which would be absurd if thus | 
presented amidst orchestration of great richness. 


Guhr’s work was originally translated into Engi, Mt Baver pla 
from the German by Sabilla Novello; it is Now repg. i. 
lished and entirely revised by C. Egerton Lowe. Ty 


There, as elsewhere, it is the letter that kills and the | *°"* di “te fea one te n sodernists $2) 
spirit that imbues with life. But in such a case one present editor has evidently been at considerable pais 'y Krehb 
to correct the almost inevitable errors which hag Mr. 


must vow his Mozart and be able to assimilate his 


: , . + ng: sno trace of 
style—a thing that cannot be left to improvisation. ’ 


slipped into this highly complicated production, ang 

i LAS _ |, |mumerous marginal notes will materially assis movement re 
»” Many of the points raised by Dr. Saint-Saé ns in his | student in overcoming the many difficulties whid ell Mr. Ceci 
lecture are fully discussed in a book by Mr. Arnold confront him in pursuing his studies through in nerformance, 
Dolmetsch, ‘The Interpretation of the Music of the 17th! , ee “> Nigar ee . ‘The Norfol 
and 18th Centuries,’ me to be issued by Messrs. Novello i elaborate harmonics, Throughout Se wil slg 

ate ¢ endhhooks for Musicians’ Sesies.—ED.. Af. 7 of the first part of the book, dealing with natu — ¢7°® 
In their anacbDooKS for Jiusicians oeries. seg de ds } is - = *] at ial 1 aie dare say you 
narmonic notes, single artificial harmonies, diatonic 


ee | and chromatic scales formed from natural and artifica) +o Se 

harmonics, double harmonics, natural and artificial, ~ oe that 

PAGANINI’S ‘ART OF PLAYING THE |all possible intervals, &c., the modern notation ha Jf yew England 
a ac aca SCA | been adopted in lieu of Guhr’s more complicated Big... . 

VIOLIN’: BY CARL GUHR. | system. Only towards the end, in a few examples, js After alludi 

A New EDITION or A Famous WorkK | the original method maintained. By this time the BF shestra thro 


al ss , . | cause and effect of all possible harmonics should hae Harold Ba 

It is some eighty-five years since Carl Guhr| become so inevitably impressed upon the mind the ‘teed 
6. 1787 at Milits« h in Silesia, @ 1848 at F rankfurt-am- Guhr’s system should occasion little difficulty, and it oon 
Main) published his celebrated treatise on : aganini's | facilitates the printing of certain passages of double JB aasiasm, anc 
Art of Playing the Violin.’ It was the first attempt/harmonics on one stave which otherwise wo forth from the a 
fully to explain the many remarkable innovations | require two staves. The original edition ran to 4; [} skme just be 
introduced into vivlin-playing by the greatest of all | pages, the present is extended to 64, the addition fF temight get, h 
violin virtuosi. Many of these effects, such as raising | being almost entirely brought about by more liber! JF percent. at mo 


the pitch of the four strings a semitone, or of the paging ; this alone will greatly assist reading. was too much ¢ 
G string alone to B?, left-hand frssicafo, flying | Naturally in a work dealing with such exceeding) Buaer and I ag 
staccato, and such like, which when first heard excited | intricate problems the ordinary student will ini vndly defiant 0 
the greatest surprise and even bewilderment, especially | examples which even unlimited patience will om J The Conce 
the results caused by tuning—as Paganini never| enable him to overcome ; this should not deter hin Promenade C 
let his audience hear him tune his instrument—have | from attempting all within his possible range ¢ ff ‘\udochas s 


now become the ordinary stock-in-trade of the every- technique. An almost phenomenal streich is required 
day violin student. But interesting as it still is to) in many cases, and the utmost delicacy of touch ms [J MR. REGIN 
read Guhr’s somewhat naive description of the/be aimed at where double artificial harmonics at ST. MA 
astonishment exhibited by Paganini’s listeners at introduced. As Guhr mentions, Am strings produc 
these flights of magicianship, as they were at times| harmonics more easily than thick ones, and therefor 


regarded, far greater value must be permanently a specially strung instrument will considerablyfacilitae JF We feel sur 
attached to his book as an exhaustive treatise on| execution. This new edition should be of very grea [f ‘vers, includ 
single and double harmonics, a large proportion of | yalye to all violinists. ; uur regret tha 
which were probably discovered by the famous Italian | _ dove Churc’ 
virtuoso. ; : ia aS acini iitaes. aaa eghteen years 

Guhr employed a somewhat complicated notation | SIR CHARLES STANFORD'S NEW 2 feature of 
for harmonics, the peculiar diamond-shaped note now | PIANOFORTE CONCERTO. continued, | 


“cumstances 
iandonment, 
nothing what 
musical capac 


in general use not having then been invented, in all | 
probability. A’, A®, A®%, A‘, A®° signified, respec- 
tively, the octave harmonic, the octave-fifth, the} 
double-octave, the major third, and the double-octave- us Press-cuttings giving the opinions of critics, fom 
fifth, These again were designated by the Roman|.)-.) igen 

fioures VIIL. V.. IV. III : ILD te chew @ which we select the following : ; . 
— Sn neta vthe fundomet) we | Mr. H.E. Krehbiel (in the Mew York Tribune) sap 
distance from the open string (the fundamental) at | cant 


: : F be ‘ aue ; rith 
which the finger was lightly to touch the string. The Mr. Harold Bauer had prepared the solo part ¥ 
: > om ie ae and played it with complete devotion. The orchestra under 


difficulty of reading from this notation was greatly | 
Le a: : , J id i , dience found th 
increased in the case of artificial harmonics, where the | Atthur_ Ness did its duty fully, and . = thing, becsss 
Roman figure alone was generally used. Thus: | work greatly to its taste and liking, for one ting, diy and 
. 5 . ss = ‘ a it was to its understanding, and strove straightforwardly 


In our last issue we alluded briefly to the successtt 
production of this work at the musical Festival held a 
Norfolk (Conn.) early in June. We have now befor 








: : : . 
0 0 0 consistently to express pure musical beauty. 0 eee 
— peer * Of nationalism like that disclosed in ‘“ Shamus O’Bnes, = long be! 
oT = = .— |the Irish Symphony, and presumably the Irish Rhapsoaie « t. Regina 
\ HI. TIL | and Dances for orchestra, the Irish Idyll for pianoforte ax ot John Goss 


; - , | orchestra, and the Irish Fantasies for violin and orches™ 1 187, Whe 
signified that the first note was to have the perfect| which are in the list of Sir Charles’s compositiots § orpanist and ¢ 
fifth (A) pressed down below it ; the second was to! there is not a trace. Its key is C minor, and it 5 Bh Sussey Next 
have the major third (BD) pressed down below it ; and| marked Op. 126. It was written, I believe, a ye ia lemare, and 
the third was to have the m/nor third (AJ) pressed | more ago, but its first performance was reserv “4 -ewisham, he 
down below it. If these three notes are given in|the Norfolk Festival. It is in_ three movements = Westminster, ; 
modern notation with the pressed note (the new | conventional three movements, one Is obliged to 0) of 494 and we 
: ; | case—the middle slow one bearing the greatest bat en ishopspate 

Paganini’s ‘ Art of Playing the Violin.’ By Carl Gubr. Revised simple, soulful, though not profoundly poetic beauty. tric a week 
C. Egerton Lowe. Price ss. Published by Novello& Co., Ltd. ' last movement in triple time, with a theme proclaim ( 
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she outset in full chordal harmony, is bright and militant, 
wha retrospective glance at the slow movement as a short 
— ood sound music, all of it, with a spirit that 
+ eeiel fom Schumann. Most admirably pianistic it is 
Fronghot, and scored with a master hand. Our musical 
Hotspurs will decry it as smugly academic, but it has a clean 
nusical face. It knows its purpose, and achieves it; and if 














THE GLASGOW CHORAL UNION : 
A NEW CONDUCTOR. 


Mr. Warren T. Clemens, of Aberdeen, has been 
appointed conductor of the Glasgow Choral Union, a 
post recently vacated by Mr. Henri Verbrugghen in 
order to fulfil his new duties at Sydney. The Choral 
Union is one of the most important organizations of 
its class in this country. It has behind it a fine 
record which we are sure will not be dimmed by the 
work of the new conductor, who we know from ample 
experience brings to his task exceptional ability. 

The discovery of Mr. Clemens as a choir-trainer 
and conductor may be placed mainly to the credit of 
the competitive festival movement. But for that 
powerful searchlight Mr. Clemens might still be 
expending, but not wasting, his fragrance on the 


bracing (we dare not say desert) air of Peterhead, 
near Aberdeen. The Aberdeen Musical Festival, 


brought into being by the energies of Prof. Sanford 
Terry, enabled many musicians from far away to note 
the capacity of Mr. Clemens, and thus sound his 
praises abroad. He will now enjoy wide scope for the 
exercise of his talent. All parties concerned may be 
congratulated on the appointment. 

The Glasgow Choral Union was conducted by 
Dr. Henry Coward for some years prior to 1912, when 
he resigned and Mr. Verbrugghen was appointed. 





Church and Organ Music. 


THE HYMN-TUNE IN ORGAN MUSIC,* 


By HARVEY GRACE. 

There is no better omen for the future of Church 
and organ music than the revival of interest in our 
old English psalm-tunes. In theory of course they 
have always been popular, but there can be no doubt 
that they were under a cloud during the second half 
of the last century. By the side of the modern hymn- 
tune they appeared to be square in rhythm, dull in 
melody, and archaic inharmony. They have survived 
the ordeal, and we are to-day beginning to see that 
the fault lay not in the tunes, but in the taste of a 
period when the demand was for the superficial and 


pleasing rather than the strong and good. English 
organ composers are more and more finding 
inspiration in these old tunes,—a fact which 


encourages the hope that native organ music, based 
on melodies familiar to the man in the pew, will prove 
of interest to that somewhat coy individual, who at 
present is too often indifferent to organ works of 
serious aim. 

One of the most important additions to our slender 
store of music in which these tunes: are used, 
not as melodic pegs on which to hang shallow 
decorative passages, but as bases for thematic 
development, was the set of seven Choral preludes by 
Sir Hubert Parry, published by Novello & Co. a few 
years ago. These were so widely appreciated that no 
one will be surprised to find the composer taking up 
his parable again. The result lies before me in the 
shape of Three Chorale Fantasias, published under one 
cover, and dedicated respectively to Dr. W. G. Alcock, 
Sir Walter Parratt, and Dr. Walford Davies. As 
the title implies, these new pieces are on a bigger 
scale than the earlier set, which were genuine 





*Three Chorale Fantasias for the Organ. By C. Hubert H. Parry. 








; vs it in the musical capitals of America next 
English ogee bring delight = thousands who love 
' Tepub susie for what it is rather than for what the so-called 
sme modernists sy they think it ought to be. 
ch hag Mr. Krehbiel is hardly correct in saying that there 
sno trace of Irish feeling in the Concerto. The last 
om, an novement is much infused with Irish idioms. 
‘ial Mr Cecil Forsyth, who was present at the 
> berformance, in the course of an amusing letter, says : 
these ‘The Norfolk Music Festival has come and gone. It was 
= avery delightful experience both musically and socially. I 
natu HF ie say you know what ‘‘New England kindness and 
atone hospitality ” means. If you don’t, I would say that it is the 
Tuneal ist we have in England with a little extra streak of Yankee 
Cal it HF rightness that is very attractive. And of all the jolly good 
on has JF \ew Englanders that I have met I must put the Stoeckels 
licated ar 
oles, After alluding to the excellence of both choir and 
r the BR achestra throughout the Festival performances, he says 
dhae  yHarold Bauer’s performance of the Concerto that 
d that I never heard such a terrific rhythm as he put into the last 
and i novement. The work was received with tremendous 
double J ethusiasm, and afterwards Harold Bauer processed back and 
would forth from the artists’ room for about a quarter-of-an-hour. He 
to 43 JF wldme just before the concert that however much applause 
ddition JB bemight get, he felt that he had only the right to twenty-five 
libera yercent. at most. The only criticism I heard was that there 
ws too much orchestra in the first movement. Both Harold 
dingh Raver and I agreed on this, but Krehbiel and others were 
Hl find udly defiant of our opinion. —. 

‘ The Concerto will be performed at Queen’s Hall 
hin §& Promenade Concerts on October 6, with Mr. William 
ge of  lurdoch as soloist. 
quired 
i must #F MR REGINALD GOSS CUSTARD AND THE 
ot ST. MARGARET’S, WESTMINSTER, 
= ORGAN RECITALS. 
iitate We feel sure that there are a great number of music 
great J overs, including many young organists, who share 

urregret that the Saturday Organ Recitals, at the 

ove Church, which, since they were instituted 

y tghteen years ago by Mr. E. H. Lemare, have been 
| i feature of London musical life, have been dis- 
mtinued. We do not propose to enter into the 

essftl § “cumstances that have led to this unfortunate 
eldat § *wdonment, but we need scarcely say that they have 
before “thing whatever to do with Mr. Goss Custard’s 
fron fF ™Scal capacity, and that he quits the post with 
‘onour, and, we would add, with the esteem of the pro- 
sajsig,. We shall miss Mr. Goss Custard’s masterly 
' udling of this particular instrument, but we hope and 
a that this will only mean that his fine skill will 
od the | * More freely available elsewhere. In this country 
ecatse wih its pride of organs and great traditions of organ 
yaoi YNZ, and, as Mr. Goss Custard and other recitalists 
to demonstrated, of appreciative auditors, it should 
ried, uot be long before this eminent player is fully occupied. 
sods ot Reginald Goss Custard is a grand-nephew of 
a. Xt John Goss. He was born at St. Leonards-on-Sea 
tions, ne 1887. When he was sixteen years of age he became 
rr _satist and choirmaster of St. Mary’s Church, Battle, 
oe Po Next he came to London to assist Mr. E. H. 
4 fe }) "6 and after acting as organist at St. John’s, 
s—the Wey am, he was appointed organist of St. Margaret’s, 
n this F minster, in 1902. He resigned this post in March, 
jen oi fh and was at once appointed organist to the 

The §  “psgate Foundation, where he gives recitals 
ned aweek (on Tuesdays and Fridays). 





(Novello & Co., Ltd.) 
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preludes, with the possible exception of those on 
the ‘Old rto4th’ and ‘St. Anne,’ to which the term 
fantasia might more fitly be applied. 

We are accustomed to use the term ‘Choral Prelude’ 
in connection with all organ music based on hymn- 
tunes, but as a matter of fact there are three forms 
involved, having a good deal in common but quite as 
well-defined as most forms in music. The Organ 
Chorale was a statement of the complete tune, the 
sentiment of the hymn being illustrated by harmonic 
subtleties and devices of figuration. The Choral 
Prelude agreed with its title, being played as an 
introduction to the hymn about to be sung, and 
usually hinting at the melody rather than giving a 
complete presentation of it. (The prelude to the 
Anthem in our English churches is analogous.) The 
Chorale Fantasia dealt more fully with the tune, and 
was an independent and highly organized work of art, 
having much in common with the modern variation 
form. No doubt the species frequently overlapped, 
but in the majority of cases the title was exactly 
descriptive. In calling one set Preludes and the other 
Fantasias, therefore, the composer is giving us a useful 
reminder of these formal differences. 

The three tunes here dealt with are ‘St. Anne,’ ‘ An 
English tune of the 18th century,’ and the ‘ Old tooth.’ 
The treatment of the first is appropriately vigorous. 
After a few introductory chords based on the opening 
phrase the pedals deliver a florid figure (42) with a 
similar basis, and a tenor counter theme (4) enters four 
bars later, also hinting at the tune, the first line of which 
shortly afterwards appears in the treble, disappearing 
with its last note into the contrapuntal texture. All 
this gives us two pages of preamble to the statement 
of the first line in minims eight bars later, and this 
method is continued throughout. 

The appearance of the final phrase of the tune is 
heralded by a fine climax overa dominant pedal. The 
frequent mixture of 12 and { time produces some 
interesting rhythmical effects, and the polyphonic 
web is of the kind we might expect from the 
composer. The whole is imbued with characteristic 
breezy energy. 

It is worthy of note that here, as in the set of 
‘Seven Choral Preludes,’ the composer uses this free 
polyphonic treatment of each phrase of the tune in 
preference to the Pachelbel method of fugal exposition. 
Felicitously as the old form is used by Bach, the 
idiom is often vocal rather than instrumental, and 
occasionally the result strikes one as being somewhat 
mechanical. Its later development into a free 
polyphonic commentary on the musical text gives us, 
as here, the effect of fine improvisation. (See Ex. 3 
below. 

The second Fantasia is full of a tender expressiveness 
that brings to mind the more intimate passages in 
Bach’s treatment of choral melodies. The tune 
appeared in ‘Harmonia Perfecta’ in 1730, and seems 
to have been lost sight of since—unaccountably, for it 
is a fine specimen. It is here given as a setting to the 
first verse of ‘When I survey the wondrous Cross.’ 
Each phrase is delivered in highly ornate form, the 
interludes dealing with plainer statements. 

A good idea of the method employed and its 
beautiful results may be obtained by comparing the 
last line of the tune with its floriated form : 
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The little waving figure at the beginning is a feat 
of each phrase, and has much to do with the touch, 
character of the work as a whole, which is one of 
most beautiful organ pieces I have met for a 
time. 

In No. 3 we return again to the vigorous metho 
of the opening number, though the plan is somests 
different, the tune, save the last line, appeum 
quietly, separated by long interludes powerful bt 
in matter and manner. I quote the opening bars 














This is the longest of the set, filling eleven page b 
is also the freest, though the connection ss a “ 
the most complex passages and the tune tse ac 
clear that the result is never rambling or dif 


(Continued on page 455.) 
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(Continued from page 4So.) 

e variety iS prov ided by the alternation of broad 
ies and polyphony. The Fantasies area 
English organ music, and will 
ioubtless receive, as they deserve to do, a cordial 
al ome in our organ-lofts. I may add that the 


is somewhat less than that of No. 7 
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HISTORICAL ORGAN LECTURE 





\ well-arranged scheme of lecture-reci 
.s recently been given at the Union Theological Seminary 
{New York by Mr. Clarence Dickinson, the musical 
he five programmes were devoted to (a) Music 
he Latin Church, and 


director. ) N 
mposers under the influence of the 
nder the Lutheran Church; (c) The Bach family ; 
Transcriptions ; and The development of Sacred 


(e) 
ral Music. We print below the programme of the fifth 
cture : 





DEVELOPMEN! CHORAL M 


Pp ; 


eg ian Chant —114th Psalm, In exitu Israel, 


y 


{ 
rus) 


Ave Verum (three-part ch« 


} 


sloria Patri (for double chorus) 


Grovanint 


) Saviour of the World ’ 
(; 


‘Sing to the Lord’ (n 





*I follow 
Saviour ’ 


Soprano Aria and Chorale 
‘O wondrous love’ 

I to St. J ) 

tian Bach 

(Ger é ; 

‘horus—‘ Let their celestial concerts’ (from ) 
George veadri 
(Ge Englisl “I 

ord, bow Thine ear,’ 





* Samson 
h Hand 





for Soprano and Alto—‘ I 
h Chorus (from ‘ Elijah’) 
Felix Me 


Organ—Fantasia 


Fart 11. 

MODERN. 
‘Thy Will be done ’ 
(Crerman) 


ra Elgar 
b , 


} 


“As torrents in summer ’ Eaz 


ish) 
‘Hymn to the Trinity , ret Ra hm WNINOT 
(R ian) 
Yekinson 
\merican) 


‘Nowell’ (by request) Clarence Dickin 


| —E 


On July 12 there was a large congregation in the Church 

a St. Mary Redcliff, when an organ recital was given by 

= R. T. Morgan (organist of the Church), and for variety 

Mr. Hubert W. Hunt (organist of Bristol Cathedral), who | 
§ an accomplished violinist, collaborated. Rheinberger’s 
Suite for violin and organ (Op. 166) was an item, and 
Mt. Hunt played the Adagio from the Concerto for violis 

y Brahms. At the next organ recital Mr. Douglas G. 

~~ of Keble College, Oxford, will be the performer. 
at the Church of St. Alban, Coldharbour Road, on} 
any 4, the opening of the new chancel was marked by an 
excellent performance of ‘ Elijah,’ given by the West Bristol | 
Vhoral Society, under Mr. Charles Read. The soloists | 
oy Miss Rachel Bristow, Miss Gertrude Winchester, | 
“At. Charles Goulding, and Mr. H. V. Spiller. There was 
ompetent orchestra led by Mr. Maurice Alexander, and | 
= Gilbert A. Sellick (organist of St. Saviour’s Church) | 
Was at the organ, ‘ | 








XUM 


| Mr. 


In aid of a fund for the renovation of the fine organ 
in Barnstaple Parish Church, a choral and organ recital was 
given on June 28. “he choir sang Beethoven’s ‘ Hallelujah’ 
(‘Mount of Olives’) and Goss’s ‘The Wilderness,’ the 
organist, Dr. H. J. Edwards, playing Mendelssohn’s 
Overture to ‘ Athalie,’ the { movement from Tchaikovsky’s 
‘Pathetic’ Symphony, and Hollins’s C minor Overture. 
Dr. Edwards has held his present post since 1866—a 
| remarkable record of service. 


A recital of vocal and instrumental music was given in 
Highclere Church on Sunday afternoon, July 18. Among 
the items performed were Walford Davies's ‘Solemn melody,’ 
Mendelssohn’s March in E minor, and two organ solos. 
Mr. G. J. Fyfield was the organist, and the instrumentalists 
were Miss Arkwright (Mus. Doc.), Miss G. Brooks, and 
Messrs. A. Fyfield, F. Fyfield, and J. Hamilton. 


A Festival of choirs in the Norwich Diocese took place 
St. Mary’s Church, Diss, on June 8, when, in spite of 
well-chosen selection of 
Dr. Bates conducted. 


at 
forces depleted by the War, 
music received a good performance. 


a 


The Meath Choral Association (Western Division) held 
its annual Festival at All Saints’ Church, Mullingar, on 
June 29, when choirs from thirteen parishes took part in a 
well-rendered service. Mr. Haywood, of St. Mary’s Church, 
Athlone, accompanied. 


The annual Festival of choirs of the diocese of Ferns took 
place on June 29 at St. Mary’s Church, Enniscorthy, when, 
under the direction of Mr. J. W. Dry, a body of over 
three hundred singers gave evidence of good training. 


oC 
S 


We have received a report of the music performed at 
Christ Church Cathedral, Montreal, from September, 1914, to 
May, I9I5. The list of services and anthems shows 
excellent taste. A statistical table of organ composers 
represented in the voluntaries is headed by Bach (16), 


| Widor (12), Rheinberger (10), and Karg-Elert (9). With 
|the exception of Harwood (6), and Parry (5), British 


| composers appear amongst the ‘also ran,’ but the list is a 
good one, none the less. 


We regret to hear that owing to the war St. George’s 
Church, Paris, has been obliged to discontinue its Choir 
School, and the music has now to be conducted as at other 
| English Continental Churches, with ladies in the place 
of boys and the adoption of a simpler style of music. 
Mr. Horace A. Hawkins, who was appointed organist and 
choirmaster at St. George’s two years ago, and under whose 
direction the Choir School was formed, returns to England to 
| be organist and head musicmaster at Hurstpierpoint College. 


We have received a copy of Twelve Short Anthems for 
| men’s voices (T.T.B.B.) for use in church, on deck, in camp, 
or trench, composed for, and dedicated to, Our Soldiers and 
Sailors, and especially the men’s choir of H.M.S. ‘ Achilles,’ 
written by various composers, and published by Messrs. 
Stainer & Bell, Ltd. 


Mr. W. W. Starmer has written a hymn-tune setting of 
Kipling’s ‘ Recessional.’ Messrs. Weekes & Co. are the 
publishers. 


AN RECITALS. 


Chigwell 


ORG 


Henry Riding, at Church—Canzona, 
Wolstenholme. 

Mr. Claude A. Forster, at St. John’s, Forfar 
Preludes, 7a7vy. 

Mr. C. E. Blyton Dobson, at Central Mission, Nottingham 
(five recitals)\—Allegretto in E flat, Wolstenholme ; 
Minuet and Trio, Avewer ; Prelude and Fugue in A minor, 


Bach. 


Two Chorale 
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Mr. Albert Orton, at Walton Parish Church, Liverpool 
(two recitals) —Ballade in D flat, 4. IV. Pollitt; Prelude 
and Fugue in G, Bach. 

Mr. A. S. Warrell, at St. Mary’s, Yate (two recitals)— 
Pitce Héroique, Franck; Third Rhapsody on Breton 
Themes, Sazzt-Saéns. 

Mr. Herbert F. Ellingford, at St. George’s Hall, Liverpool 
(three recitals)—Fantasia in D minor, A/an Gray; 
Epilogue, Harvey Grace ; Légende, Joseph Bonnet. 

Mr. Ernest Cooper, at Lindley Zion Chapel—Toccata and 
Fugue in D minor, Bach. 

Mr. John Tobin, at Crosby Congregational Church—Sonata 
in C minor, A. IV. Pollitt. 

Mr. J. A. Meale, at Outwood Wesleyan Methodist Church 
—Sonata No. 6, Mendelssohn. 

Mr. Harvey Grace, at St. Mary Magdalene’s, Munster Square 
—Suite Gothique, 2 

Dr. W. Rigby, at St. James’s, Paisley—Three Movements 
from fifth Symphony, // 7d 

Mr. H. C. L. Stocks, at 
in E flat, Wesley. 

Mr. H. Matthias Turton, at Oxford Place Chapel, Leeds— 
Prelude and Fugue, G/a 

Mr. Arthur S. Manfild, 
Scherzo Fugue, Zé . 

Mr. Allan Brown, at Crystal Palace (three recitals)—Chanson 
Rustique, /’7 Jj. March on a theme of 
Handel, Gut/mant ; Allegro from Concerto, Handel. 

Mr. Herbert Hodge, at St. Magnus-the-Martyr, London 


mann. 
Holy Trinity, Yeovil—Andante 


UnNOT 


at Skelmorlie Parish Church— 


Mansfield ; 


Bridge—Pieéce Héroique, César Svan At St. Stephen’s, 
Walbrook—Air with variations, Aes*. At St. Nicholas 
Cole Abbey (two recitals)—Finale in D, Lemmens ; 


Allegro in F, Gade. 

Mr. Arthur B. Robinson, at St. Oswald’s, Flamborough— 
Lied, Wolstenholme. 

Mr. Ernest Kiver, at St. Stephen’s, Norbury—Song of 
Triumph, John Z. MWest. 

Mr. G. HI. Cole, at the Parish Church, Cardiff—Fantasia in 
E flat, Sazz/-Sacns. 


APPOINTMENTS. 
Mr. W. Greenhouse Allt, 
Royal Choral Union. 
Mr. George Barclay, 
Church, Forres, N.B. 
Mr. Sydney C. Dawe, organist and choirmaster, The Grove, 
Stratford, Wesleyan Church. 
Mr. E. H. Sidebotham, 
St. George's, Worthing. 


conductor of the Edinburgh 


organist and choirmaster, Parish 


organist and choirmaster, 





Reviews. 


PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 

The Art of Finger Dexterity. By Charles Czerny. 
(Edition Novello, Nos. 23A and 238.) Edited by 
Franklin Taylor. 

Etudes. By Ignaz Moscheles. (Edition Novello, No. 25.) 
Edited by Franklin Taylor. 

Etude By Daniel Steibelt. (Edition Novello, No. 26.) 


Edited by Franklin Taylor. 


Etud. By Franklin Taylor. (Edition Novello, No. 27.) 
Etudes. By Ludwig Berger. (Edition Novello, No. 28.) 
Edited by Franklin Taylor. 
Etudes. By C. Czerny. (Edition Novello, No. 29.) 
Edited by Franklin Taylor. 
Novello & Co., Ltd.] 
Several new additions to the ‘ Edition Novello’ have 


recently been published. Nos. 23A and 238 give a selection 
of forty Studies from Czerny’s famous ‘ Kunst der Finger- 
fertigkeit,’ now to be known as ‘ The Art of Finger Dexterity,’ 
or, in French, as ‘ L’Art de délier les doigts.’”. These much- 
used Studies are too well known to need special praise ; 
they will live as long as there are students to practise the 
pianoforte. 

No. 25 contains a selection of eight of the most popular 
numbers from Moscheles’s Op. 70. These are studies not 
only for technique but for expression as well, and they 
should be known by all pianists ; they admirably prepare for 





Chopin’s Studies, in spite of the fact that the com 
not exactly a great admirer of his celebrated py: 
contemporary. = 

No. 26 gives us thirteen selected Studies from Dai 
Steibelt’s Op. 78. Few now know much of the compo, 
his works, except for these Studies and a few onal ae 
still used for teaching purposes ; but in his day Steibel». 
considered by many as a rival of Beethoven! Ther ; 
intrinsic musicianship in these Studies, and their techs 
value is considerable. 

No. 27 contains eleven original and exceedingly tek 
Studies by Franklin Taylor, the editor of this spl 
new Edition. One would ask why have none of these rely 
fine works been selected by the Associated Board fot they 
examinations, did one not remember that they are We 
Englishman, and that ‘No English works’ has too often 4 
the past been the ruling motto for compilers of examina 
syllabuses. We must live in hope that a more enlighten 
patriotism is about to dawn on educational committees ‘ 

No. 28 gives ten selected Studies from Ludwig Bem; 
Opp. 12 and These are technically quite dif 
about on a par with those of Moscheles ; Op. 22, } kL 
with irregular different time-groups for either hand, i; 
special value. 

No. 29 has a selection of twenty-two Studies from & 
original hundred comprising Czerny’s Op. 139. Thes 
quite of an elementary nature, suitable for very var 
players. It is impossible to praise too highly the excel: 
editing and printing of these new and welcome additios: 
the teacher’s repertory of English pianoforte editions, 


9? 











VIOLIN MUSIC. 
Suite in F, By C. Hubert H. Parry. Arranged for Violnw 

Pianoforte by Emily Daymond. 

[Novello & Co., Ltd.] 

* Lady Radnor’s Suite’ has long been a favourite work 
string orchestra, and many will be glad to have thisx 
arrangement for violin and pianoforte. The violin prt 
practically the same as in the original, except fora i 
additional notes here and there; the pianoforte accomp 
ment has been judiciously compiled from the other pu 
The last three of its six movements—the vivacious Bou 
the graceful Slow Minuet, and the sparkling Giguea 
published separately. If the second violin part were wi 
from the original work an excellent duet for two violinscul: 
be obtained. 





By Henry G. Ley. Op. & 


Second Album of Songs. 
; -y corner sing, Anthem 


Let the wm OTE 

Henry G. Ley. 

[Oxford : Sydney Acott & Co., Ltd.] 

Mr. Ley’s album contains eight songs, all of which s* 
imaginative quality and skill in writing. We woul 
out for special commendation two charming settings 
words by W. B. Yeats, and the dignified music to Collis 
* How sleep the brave.’ 

George Herbert’s fine hymn is here set to vigorous sta 
Although the organ part is a feature, some bold unact 
panied passages give the choir a fine opportunity. 


worid 


al 

















La Cathédrale d York. By G. Arthur Scaife. 
{[York: T. A. J. Waddington. ] 
The headmaster of York Minster Choir School & 


written in French a little guide to the tamous Norte 
Minster, dedicated to ‘ Mes amis belges.’ There are s 
excellent illustrations. 


Sonata in G minor for Organ. By Gustave Merkel. Eidite 
by John E. West. 
[New York: The H. W. Gray Co.] 

This new edition of a well-known Sonata should : 
welcome to fairly advanced students, being laid out we 
due regard to clearness and convenience. 

RECEIVED. 
Viol da Gamba, 
By Edmund J. 


BOOK 


Violoncello, the 


History of the 


Precursors and Collateral Instruments. pe. 

~ . ar ny q 
van der Straeten. Pp. xvii. zoo. Price 21s 
(London : William Reeves.) 
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AN 18trx CENTURY FRENCH CARILLON. 
70 THE EDITOR OF ‘THE MUSICAL TIMES.’ 


Six,—With reference to Mr. Frank Kidson’s remarks as 
to the MS. copy of an 1Sth century French Carillon, may 
[ call his attention to the tune of the old Prussian tattoo 
which rans as follows : 





Evidently one tune derived its origin from the other. 
Perhaps Mr. Kidson can tell us which.—Yours faithfully, 
A. H. PRESTON. 
Twynham House, 
Christchurch. 
July 7, 1915. 


LINCOLN’S INN CHAPEL AND ITS MUSIC. 
TO THE EDITOR OF ‘THE MUSICAL TIMES.’ 


Sir,—In the article contained in your June issue, by 
Mr. Harvey Grace, reference is made to the supposed neglect 
af Elgar's fine Morning Service in F. I wish to say that this 
Service is frequently included in my Service list at Glasgow 
Cathedral.—Y ours, 

HERBERT WALTON, 
July 6, 1915. Organist and Choirmaster. 


QUESTION. 
< 


G.T. W.—At the Associated Board’s Examination, held 
or this district last week, one of the pieces selected for the 
tiolin (Higher Division, School Examination) was a Lullaby 
ftom a book of pieces by C. H. Lloyd (Novello). This 
piece is distinctly marked Con sordino. The candidate in 
whom I am interested started to play with the mute—as the 
composer directs ; but the examiner said she should #07 have 
done so, and he himself actually removed the mute w/e sh. 
fayed ! 

Asa regular reader of your valuable paper I shall be 
iemely obliged if you will please tell me : 

(1.) Whether the examiner was right in saying that the 
mute should #o¢ have been used for purposes of 
examination ; and 

2) If not, why? Seeing that the piece is distinctly 
marked Con sordino, would not this be the 
evident intention of the composer, and, 
presumably, the intention of the Board in 
selecting this piece ? 


ANSWER. 


With reference to your question we have to say that we 
magine the examiner was simply desirous of judging the 
Larapatd tone produced normally by the candidate. The 

*, 4s we all know, does cloak some tonal sins, and owes 
- of KS peculiar appeal to the skill of the performer. 

we think the syllabus should in such cases say that the 


Obituary. 


We regret to record the following deaths : 

The Hon. MAUDE STANLEY, on July 14, at Alderley 
Park, Cheshire, the residence of her brother, Lord Sheffield. 
Miss Stanley, who was always full of zeal for educational 
schemes and plans for social amelioration, was deeply 
interested in schemes for the popularisation of musical study 
and practice. She was one of the first to recognize the 
value of music in connection with Girls’ Clubs of which 
she was the founder in London. Her influence over the 
thousands of working girls for whose good she laboured 
was very great, and she was universally regarded with deep 
respect and affection. She was born in 1833. 

SERGEI (SERGE or SERGIUS) TANEIEV, about the middle 
of June (the exact date has not reached us). He was born 
on November 13 (old style), 1856, in the Government of 
Vladimir. He was associated mostly with Moscow, in the 
Conservatoire of which he was a student and, ultimately, 
from 1885 to 1889, the head. Tchaikovsky was amongst his 
teachers, and later that master showed great esteem for the 
critical opinion of his distinguished pupil. ‘Taneiev was a 
fine pianist, but he did not pursue fame in that direction. 
He was a successful teacher of the technique of composition, 
a gift that enabled him to influence two of his most famous 
pupils—Scriabin and Rachmaninov. Amongst his twenty- 


| nine published works (the latest opus number is 31, but two 


are not published) there is much chamber music upon which 
his reputation as a composer must mainly rest. If so far these 
works have not succeeded in rousing enthusiasm, at least it 
may be said that they reveal very clever technique. Only one 
pianoforte piece—a ‘Prelude and Fugue’—is published. 
His choral works include ‘Orestes’ (a trilogy which 
treats of the ‘Agamemnon,’ ‘ Choephori’ and ‘ Eumenides* 
of A&schylus), and a cantata, ‘John of Damascus.’ [Sergei 
Taneiev must not be confused with Alexander Taneiev, an 
amateur composer of some standing at Petrograd. ] 

Mr. C. W. L. Marshall Hall, at the age of fifty-three 
years. He was Ormond Professor of Music in the University 
of Melbourne from 1891 to 1900. Some poetry he issued 
under the title of ‘I1ymns Ancient and Modern’ gave great 
offence. He was an able musician, with a bent towards 
eccentricity. He founded a Conservatoire of Music at 
Melbourne, and had great influence there in shaping musical 
taste. A symphony of his was produced in London on August 
20, 1907. [It has been stated that the deceased was a brother 
of Mr. Marshall Hall the well-known K.C., but the honour 
of this relationship is denied by the latter gentleman. ] 

Lapy Epitn Mary BARnpy, on June 30, at Southsea, 
after a long illness, aged sixty. She was the widow of 
Sir Joseph Barnby, who died in 1896. 

Mrs. EMILY JANE WELIS. who, as Miss Emily Davis, 
was a soprano much in request for oratorio performances, 
especially in Wales and Scotland. 

LrEon RiIMskorr, on June 13, at Deauville-sur-Mer, aged 
fifty-three years. He was best known as the chief-conductor 
of concerts at the Ostend Kursaal. 








THE LATE MR. CHARLES BRADLEY. 
\N APPRECIATION. 

A weil-known Edinburgh musician, whose position as an 
organist was as unassailable as his eminence as a teacher 
was assured, passed away on March 16 last. Mr. Bradley 
was a musician of the old school. To him a pupil was either 
a musician or he was not; he scorned the practice, too 
common with a certain class of teacher, of exploiting a 
mediocre aspirant to musical skill for his own personal gain. 

Although he had long been domiciled in Scotland, Bradley 
was a Yorkshireman of the best type; he never lost the 
fragrance of his native air, and many good stories are told of 
him in this connection. The present high standard to which 
the Royal Edinburgh Choral Union has attained is to no 
inconsiderable extent due to him ; and as long as one of his 
pupils survives to pass on the splendid grounding his unsur- 
passable methods never failed to give, his influence upon the 
furtherance of music cannot die. If ever a musician lived 
for his art, that musician was Charles Bradley. His artistry 
and skill, both as a teacher and executant, were beyond 
question, and in both he scarcely missed the attainment of 





+ ad may or may not be used at the examination at the 
discretion of the examiner. 





greatness. W. SAUNDERS. 
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TRANSLATIONS FROM FOREIGN LANGUAGES. 

At the meeting of the Musical Association held on June 15, 
Mr. Alfred Kalisch gave a lecture on the problems which had 
to be dealt with in translations into English for musical 
purposes. He began by saying it was a curious thing that 
British musicians taken as a whole did not pay as much 
attention to their own language as the musicians of other 
countries did to theirs; therefore a great deal of leeway 
had to be made up before we could do anything satisfactory 
in regard to the treatment of the English language by those 
who sang to us. Taking any period and comparing the best 
English composers with the best of other countries, it would 
be found that whereas on the Continent most composers of 
songs text tl words of the best of their 
contemporary that had been the to a much 
smaller extent in When Schumann set the 
words of Heine to were the last word of 
the modern spirit of that day, but British composers either 
went nber of generations or else set 
to music the inferior verse of their own time. The literary 
spirit and the musical spirit were—to that extent—in this 
than was the case elsewhere. This 
country * poets ’—to call them 
such—who produced sets of to be set to music. 
The blame for this rested not only with musicians but partly 
with poets and publishers. Whereas on the Continent even 
the greatest poet thought himself honoured if some obscure 
musician proposed to set his verse to music, in this country 
every possible difficulty was put in the way—especially by the 
of They were absolutely adamant. 
Again, singers and teachers did not study the English 
language as it ought t l 


took as their 
poets, case 
this country. 
music, the 


back a certain nut 


country divorced more 
alone Pp yssessed a race of 


verses 


widows dead poets. 
» be studied, and it was this disregard 
which had a great deal to do with the difficulties and the 
troubles which beset translators. 

The two main functions of a translation were that it should 
be a guide to the singer who sings and to the audience who 
listens, and it was something meant to be sung to the 
musical text. In translating a song there was first of all the 
literary difficulty, and secondly the technical difficulty. The 
former of these might be defined as a question of deciding 
what type of style, what type of language should be adopted 
in order to reproduce the spirit of the original, and it was 
moreover a question of h justice to the characteristic 
inflections of both lang But before tackling this, 
there were the technical difficulties, which in the Et 


slish 
language were numerous. Until came to 


yw to do 


lages 
lages. 


translate 
foreign librettos, one did not realise the frequency of the 
sibilant ‘s’ in the English language and how difficult it was to 
ivoid it. Another difficulty was the number of monosyllables 
in the language, but greatest of all was the double 
rhyme. Double rhymes in French, Italian, and other 
languages were not only very frequent, but had great literary 
value. They were not necessarily weak ; but double rhymes 
in English, even amongst the greatest poets, were never 
strongest. 

Whereas in the music of the past the necessity for rhyme 
was paramount, as music changed and became freer, and as 
form, for good or evil, was more or less disregarded by 
composers, it was not necessary to pay such allegiance to 
rhyme. It was far more important for the translator to 
preserve freedom than to copy the rhyme. Still there were 
cases where the music, so to speak, itself rhymed. As to 
whether the translator’s duty was to produce a readable 
translation, or singable words, it was difficult to lay down 
general rules. The great principle which should guide him 
was to make the translation as free as possible, provided that 
his words did not alter the mood of the music, and so enable 
the singer to sing the music in the same way as he would 
sing the original. 

Unfortunately the translator never had a fair chance given 
him ; it was a case of giving a dog a bad name and hanging 
him. It was always assumed, especially in this country, 
that the librettos of foreign operas and the text of foreign songs 
were works of art. They were not at all always such, and 
often the English translation was distinctly better as literature 
than the original. Another thing that people were slow to 
recognise was that sometimes the writer, especially of opera, 
was willing to descend from the heights of Parnassus to be a 
little comic, a little vulgar. There ought to be more genial 
and kindly appreciation on the part of the public of the 


one 


the 


lave 


difficulties a translator had to confront. 


The lecturer was of opinion that nothing really could 
done to promote national opera until greater attention yy 
paid to translations, and also to the English language. Te 
was also true with regard to songs. When peace was restores 
the natural desire of all good musicians to hear great Gem 
songs would revive, but it was certain that a great may 
people would naturally prefer not to hear them in the 
language. Therefore one crying need of the time wah 
good translations of great classical songs. There Were ny 
a good many ladies and gentlemen who translated the tes 
exceedingly well, but the better they translated them 
less was their merit recognized by teachers and people 2 
general. Although people said they wanted good translatig 
| when they got them they did not seem able to apprig 

them as they deserved. It was necessary to create a mj 
healthy public opinion in these matters. ~ “ 

It was generally supposed that English singers me 
deficient in the art of diction, but he (the lecturer) ms 
tained that the best of them pronounced English quite a 
as foreigners pronounced their own tongues, if not be 
The reason of the defect where it existed was that the Eng: 





were the only people allowed to be taught singing in theron 
language by foreigners. Although teaching was now mm: 
the hands of natives, much to the advantage of English x 
there were still many teachers in this country who didy 
sufficiently consider the language question in their teach 
It was becoming more and more important for singers if te 
wished the total effect to be good, to pronounce the wrk 
clearly ; it was as important as singing the music cometh 
Therefore, the importance of good translations was gniy 
more and more. by 

The translator ought to be a good musician with a thong 
acquaintance with vocal music; he must know what we 
went with what kind of phrases, what notes could be say 
what and to what vowel sound, comfortably a 
conveniently ; he must realise where often te 
case in modern music—the composer deliberately desu 
some harsh and disagreeable effect, and must have te 
courage to produce that also in his own language, though 
might know that he would be told by others that he wasd 
wrong. Further, he must have a great and keen litean 
sense ; he must know what kind of English was a fara 
honest reproduction of the original, whatever language hem 
translating ; he must be a great student of English pom 
and he must have great command of the English langug 
able to use it with skill and discretion. There werenoé 
many equipped for this work. Why then was it thatwi 
were found who would devote their time to this wok 
translating into English the texts of good operas and gt 
songs? It was simply a question of £ s. @. Anybody#2 
these qualifications would be able, by doing anything ex 
earn at least three or four times as much as by producing 
most artistic and singable translations. That was whee® 
difficulty lay, and anyone who applied the remedy wt 
earn the gratitude of all who had at heart the best interss 
of music in this country. 


ve iC eC, 
as was so 


WAR EMERGENCY ENTERTAINMENTS. 

The 200th of the War Emergency Entertainm 
organized by Mr. Isidor de Lara and his friends took p# 
at Steinway Hall on July 15. The programme conss® 
entirely of Mr. de Lara’s compositions. On the aftemm 
of the same day another concert of the series brought form 
Hurlstone’s Sonata in D for violoncello and pianoforte, # 
Percy Grainger’s ‘Scandinavian’ Suite for the 
combination. Mr. Henry Rabké sang Sullivan’s song<* 
‘The Window.’ 

On July 20, at Claridge’s Hotel, a report of the commits 
of organizers of the Entertainments was presented. It 
stated that the net receipts during three months had viel 
about £1,000, of which amount £750 had been paid in * 
to artists. A guarantee fund of £323 had not been touche 
There was £163 in hand, and the reserve fund of £200 
not been called up. Mr. de Lara, in thanking his helpes 
said that in war-time British music was well worth fighti 
for. 





At the Imperial Institute, on July 6, Mr. Emest Hes 
gave a lecture before the Anglo-Russian Literary 





on ‘ The musical outlook in Russia.’ 
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HOW TO POPULARIZE FOLK-SONGS. 
In an interesting article on ‘ Musicians and the Music-halls,’ 
edin Zhe Times on July 17, the manners and 
‘the halls’ are described, and an excellent 
Je : 


lortisstmo repetition drums the tune well intoevery head and 
gives the venturesome a chance to try their voices under cover. 


herself singing through the band’s /orfzssimo ; but by this 
time they have fairly got the tune, and at the fourth verse 


the lights go out and the words are thrown by the lantern on | 


asereen. Then, if they take to it, singer and band will go 
on repeating the chorus till the roof flies off. This is simply 
tage-managing the first principles of education. If the 
thing does not go at the end, it is the fault of words or 
music; the words have no “‘clip,” or the tune is too 
wandering or elaborate. 

‘Musicians often wonder why the public likes stupid tunes 
when there are so many better ones to be had: if they 
went more to the music-halls they might find themselves 
hypnotized into singing the most utterly banal jingles. But 
why not go, not only as audiences but as performers? We 
ue always hearing about the need for replanting our national 
folk-song. Here is a way to replant it. 
wngs, re-write the words were necessary, score them boldly 


and rather baldly for the orchestra, and give them to singers | 


with voices and personality, some cheek, and no platform 
manners. Then take them round the ‘‘halls,” using the perfect 
teaching apparatus provided, and the result ought to be 


worth all the publications and lectures of the Folk-song | 


Society put together. 
‘At any rate it would be an experiment of fascinating 


interest, but its success would depend upon the experimenters | 


frst learning their business in the school in which they 
meant to teach. Musicians can learn a good deal 
eumple as well as warning in a few evenings at the music- 
halls,’ 


A PLEA FOR ENGLISH TITLES. 

Acorrespondent of the Sunday Times protests very justly 
against the practice of using foreign titles to pieces. He gives 
the following specimens : Rhapsodie Hongroise— Hungarian 
Rhapsody. Marche Joyeuse—Joyous March. Symphonie 
Fantastique—Fantastic Symphony. Cloches—Bells. Scénes 
tittoresques—Picturesque Scenes. L’Apprenti Sorcier 
The Apprentice Witch. Overture Dramatique— Dramatic 
Overture. Le Chasseur Maudit—The Hunter Accursed. 
Marche Militaire—Military March. Chanson sans Paroles 
—Song without Words. “Marche Slave—Slavonic March. 
Symphony Pathétique—Pathetic Symphony. La Forét 
Exchantée—The Enchanted Forest. L’Aprés-midi d’un 
fane—A Faun’s Afternoon. L’Oiseau de Feu—The 
Fire-Bird, _ Impressions d’Italie—Impressions of Italy. 
Tableaux dune Exposition—Pictures of an Exhibition. 
—— Songs. Klavierstiicke Pianoforte Pieces. 
antasien—Fantasias. Wiegenlied—Cradle Song. Overture 
ne Meistersinger—The Mastersingers. And he mentions 
= at a patriotic meeting at which a crack Army band 
aot a peer, an M.P., a Major-General, and two 
“ we public speakers addressed the audience 
vith th uty during the War, the programme concluded 
nit Secoe item, ‘Zweite Hungarischer Rhapsodie.? Why 
: nd Hungarian Rhapsody, heaven alone knows—and 
7 dmaster in British uniform ! 
»-Wever opinions may differ on the English equivalents 
. at ve no doubt that the adoption of foreign 
omenc ture to English compositions is as a rule a pose 
wid fo a impress the public. There is something to be 
» € use of foreign titles when the music is intended 


appeal 


to all Continental centres. 


‘At the third verse the singer encourages the audience by | 


Take a dozen folk- 


by | 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 

At the pupils’ orchestral concert given at Queen’s Hall on 
June 29, a Scherzo and Allegro from an Orchestral suite 
| by Eric Grant displayed a gift of writing fluently and 
|agreeably. The executive feature of the programme was a 
| remarkably good performance of Brahms’s Violin concerto 
by Miss Evelyn M. Cooke. Sir Alexander Mackenzie 
conducted. 


PRIZE DISTRIBUTION AT QUEEN’S HALL, JULY 22. 

This annual event is much looked forward to by the 
| students and numerous friends of the Academy. The 
authorities usually contrive to invest the formalities with 
|some special interest, and on this occasion they were 
fortunate enough to secure Madame Clara Butt to distribute 
| the prizes. The following were amongst the chief awards : 
Walter Macfarren gold medals, for pianoforte-playing, to 
Helen A. Bidder and Philip A. Levi; Charles Lucas 
|silver medal, for a composition for orchestra and 
strings, William B. Manson; Sterndale Bennett prize, 
| Dorothy Vincent; Dove prize for ‘general excellence, 
assiduity, and industry,’ Elsie Marian Nye; Gilbert R. 
| Betjemann gold medal for operatic singing, Katharine Dyer ; 
| R.A.M. Club prize, for a patriotic composition based upon 
| some national air, or airs, of the Allies for theatre orchestra, 
J. Ainslie Murray ; Chappell pianoforte prize, Harriet Cohen. 

Sir Alexander Mackenzie, the Principal, in reviewing the 
work of the academic year and commenting on the general 
musical situation, said that there had been some falling oft 
of the numbers of students, but this was mainly owing to 
responses to the urgent national call. He made the 
important announcement that the Academy next term 
| intended to open a department for the education of children. 
With reference to the effect of the national situation on 
native music he said they had miles of leeway to make up, 
but the burden of this work should not fall only on musicians ; 
the encouragement of the public generally was necessary if 
any permanent improvement was to be brought about. 
He had great belief in the capacity of our musicians. But, 
he added, it is not their ability that is in question but the 


| anomalous conditions under which they labour. Academies 


|in this country provide an education inferior to none else- 
where, but there was nothing to offer their pupils at the end 


Composers and singers are trained for the stage, but 
Foreign artists of all 


of it. 
there is no English opera-house. 
varieties, age, and colour are dumped down on our 
platforms, and few or none ask whether their British 
equivalents or, may-be superiors, exist. It is a topsy-turvy 
state of things, and its reform calls for unanimity of purpose 
| on the part of all concerned. He announced that Sir Henry 
Wood had accepted an appointment on the staff as a professor 
of singing. In thanking Madame Butt for her presence he 
stated that she had very successfully used her powers and 
| influence recently for the benefit of the profession. She had 
| sung at twenty-seven concerts which produced £11,000, out 
| of which £8,000 had been expended in giving encourage- 
|ment to the hard-hit. Sir Alexander also mentioned the 
similar work done by the Committee for Music in War-time 
(on whose behalf he made a special appeal), and the War 
Emergency Concert organized by Mr. Isidor de Lara. 

A short programme of vocal and instrumental music, 
performed by the students, included an Air on a Ground 
Bass by Farjeon, Four Dance Measures by Mackenzie, 
and a patriotic song, ‘ Carry on the Flag,’ by Allan Grayle. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


The annual general meeting of the Royal College 
of Music was held on July 15 at the College. Sir 
Francis H. Champneys, who presided, stated that the 
number of pupils had shrunk from 387 to 358, and the 
candidates for the Associateship of the College were 460, 
as against 487 last year. The works that had been 
performed were varied, and the performance of ‘ Hansel 
and Gretel’ was a procedure which justified the result. 
There was one Patron’s Fund concert, but it had been 
decided to discontinue these concerts for the present, and to 
apply the income of the fund to the relief of musicians in 
distress through the War. He hoped that the War would 
have the effect of creating some national musicscheme. The 
report was adopted. The members of the Council retiring 
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under the provisions of the charter were re-elected. The 
chairman then presented the following awards : The Challen 
gold medal, for pianoforte-playing, to Winifred McBride 
(scholar) ; the gold medal presented by Raja Sir Surendro 
Mohun Tagore, of Calcutta, for the most generally deserving 
pupil of the year, to Herbert Howells (scholar) ; the 
John Hopkinson gold medal, for pianoforte-playing, to 
Kathleen I. Long (scholar); the John Hopkinson silver 
medal, for pianoforte-playing, to Winifred McBride (scholar) 

At the students’ chamber concert on July 8 excellent 
performances were given of Borodin’s String quartet in D 
and César Franck’s Pianoforte quintet. Two promising 
singers, Miss Ethel McLelland and Miss Etheldreda 
Freegarde appeared. Mr. Harold Maslin showed his skill 
on the violoncello and Mr. F. J. Mott played the organ with 
ability. 

An orchestral was given by the students assisted 
y professors on July 20, One of the most interesting items 
in the programme was the late W. Y. Hurlstone’s Fantasie- 
Variations for orchestra on a Swedish Air. The appeal of 
adds a pang to the regret that the 
omposer was taken away so early in life. Lalo’s ‘ Symphonie 
Espagnole ’ was well played by Miss Estella K. Pattenden. 
It is a showy piece, but in places it is rather tediously 
violinistic,’ if we may coin a word for the occasion. The 
rchestra was fully tested in Borodin’s first Symphony in E flat. 
It is a fine example of the gifts of the composer, and it was 
admirably played, the Scherzo especially. Sir Charles 
Stanford conducted. 


concert 


this fine 


composition 


TRINITY COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 

he orchestral concerts given by this widely-known 
institution are always interesting, because they exemplify the 
excellence of the training afforded in the executive depart- 
ment of the College work. The orchestra consists at present, 
it_ least, chiefly of lady players, who are assisted by various 
professors and some of the best orchestral performers. 
Mr. W. Sachse (who was born in Denmark, and 
naturalised Englishman—he has been resident in England 
for twenty years) is a conscientious and able orchestral 
trainer. Asa conductor he is singularly undemonstrative. 

At the concert given at Queen’s Hall on July 20 the 
orchestra contributed very creditable performances of the 
* Midsummer Night’s Dream’ Overture, and three Movements 
from Tchaikovsky’s F minor Symphony, Op. 36, besides 
mpanying Concertos and other solo works. 
1e most notable executants were Mr. W. H. Bowyer, 
who gave an agreeably smooth and sympathetic performance 
of Grieg’s A minor Pianoforte concerto, and Master Joseph 
Coleman, who showed precocious talent in Vieuxtemps’s 
Concerto in D minor for violin, Op. 31, No. 4. He has 
been admirably taught, and if he progresses should arrive at 
fame, 

The Barcarole Benpett’s 
Pianoforte concerto in F minor, Op. 19, brought forward 
Miss Lilian Goodfellow, who displayed a delicate touch, if 
not much breadth and power. Miss Evelyn M. Moore made 
a brave effort to play two Movements from Lalo’s ‘ Symphonie 
Espagnole,’ for violin and orchestra, showing some promising 
technique and facility. Other items in the programme were 
the aria ‘O Sleep, why dost thou leave me’ (Handel), sung 
by Miss Elizabeth Bruce Anderson, ‘ There’s a bower of 
roses’ (Stanford), sung by Miss Eugenie Harrison, and a 
Movement from Molique’s Violin concerto, Op. 45, played 
by Miss Marjorie Silva. 

There was a large highly appreciative audience, 
proving at least that when the means of admission are so easy 
as they were on this occasion, the best music has a great 
popular attraction. It was generous of the College to 
afford so many music-lovers this opportunity of enjoyment. 
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At the twenty-sixth annual meeting of the Associated 
Board of the Royal Academy of Music and Royal College of 
Music, held at the Royal Academy of Music, York Gate, 
Marylebone Road, on July 16, it was stated that in 1914-15 the 
entries in the United Kingdom for local centre examinations 
were 5,516, and in the school examinations 24,653. The 


ASSOCIATED BOARD ANNUAL MEETING. 





ee 
Exhibitions offered by the Board for the United Kj 
last year were awarded to Ethel A. Bartlett, London 
pianoforte ; Dorothy Chalmers, Aberdeen Centre Viol 
Bessie B. Kerr, Aberdeen Centre, singing ; Leslie C. Mars 
Bristol Centre, violoncello ; Freda M. Swain, Port 
Centre, pianoforte ; and Emmeline M. Wynter, Hast 
Centre, violin. Colonial Exhibitions were also awarded » 
Gwendolen Collett, Port Elliott Centre, South Austay 
singing ; Winnifred Darley, Sydney Centre, Noy 
singing; Adrian Holland, Melbourne Centre, Victor, 
pianoforte; Olive M. Tilly, Victoria Centre, Bes 
Columbia, Canada, pianoforte; Florence J, D Ons 
Gibraltar, pianoforte ; and Ethelynde Souttar, kj 
Centre, Jamaica, pianoforte. Eight Exhibitions Prema, 
gained had been renewed for a further period of one yy 
Seven new centres had been established at home and seat 
in the course of the year. Thechairman (Sir William Bey, 
in moving the adoption of the report, said that it had be 
feared that the anxiety and stress of war conditions, sii 
were felt so acutely in all branches of art, would bye; 
very serious effect on the Board's entries, | i 
gratifying to be able to report that, so far as the preseat x 
concerned, such fears had not been realised, as ther 
been only a comparatively small falling off. 


ROYAL NORMAL COLLEGE FOR THE BLID 


The great work begun by the late Sir Francis Camp; 
now carried on as zealously and whole-heartedly by hiss 
Mr. Guy Campbell, the present Principal, at whose inviaiz 
the members of the Music Teachers’ Association assembi 
at Norwood on Saturday, July 10, to witness a demonstaie 
given by pupils of the College. Among the numerousges 
were Mr. Stewart Macpherson, Dr. Robert T. Wie 
and Dr. John Warriner. The chief features ¢ & 
occasion were displays of ear-training, improvisatin, 
recital of original compositions, and on the php 
side a1 amazing exhibition of life-saving given by 
who have gained the Life-Saving Society's medak a 
certificates in competition on equal terms with onda 
candidates. Mr. Campbell made an earnest appa e 
behalf of blind organists, bringing forward evident 
show the erroneousness of the popular belief that dia 
boys cannot be successfully controlled by a blind trainer 


LECTURE DEMONSTRATIONS BY 
M. JAQUES-DALCROZE. 


The propaganda of the Dalcroze system of Eurhytins 
(which may be briefly defined as training of mind and 
generally) in this country received a great impetus Guy 
July by a visit of the founder of the method for the pups 


of lecturing and demonstrating. In London two # 
gatherings were addressed at the New Prince’s Them 
Shaftesbury Avenue. On July 13 the general public we 
catered for, and on July 17 school-teachers and 
persons connected with the London Teachers’ Assocait 
and the Parents’ National Educational Union were pf 
in large numbers. The London School of | 
Eurhythmics were the organizers, and the pups af 
school provided the demonstrations under the se 
direction of M. Jaques-Dalcroze, who gave in Frenchs® 
explanation of the principles and aims of the system : 
the course of the proceedings there were some extracrdli 
exhibitions of brain and muscular control presente’ 
rhythmic form. It is evident that the system = 
devotion and enthusiasm in its disciples, an¢ ™ 
the cult is rapidly growing in this and other countns 
The commodious college built at Hellerau, near Dresié. 
was to have been the Mecca of 


oS 


the cause, * 
the War has altered all this, and M. Dalcroze’s pat? 
the protest made against the ‘ frightfulness’ m » 
has made him unpopular in Germany. Geneva, wis 
M. Dalcroze is ‘at home,’ may take the place of Helles 

On the first day an address of welcome was present 
many friends who are forming a Dalcroze Society. © 
regret that we have not more space available to “— 
the matter. A fuller account will be found in the 
Music Review for August. 
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ELGAR’S SYMPHONIC PRELUDE ‘POLONIA’: 
PERFORMANCE AT QUEEN’S HALL. 

On Jaly 6 a very interesting orchestral concert was given 
at Queen's Hall on behalf of the noble effort being made 
iy M. Paderewski to assist his afflicted Polish brethren. 
The pr me on this occasion with one notable exception 
consist of works by Polish composers. The exception 
yas anew orchestral work—a Symphonic Prelude entitled 
‘Polonia,’ by Sir Edward Elgar, now performed for the first 
time. Having by his Carillon music identified himself 
with the expression of Belgian woes, it was meet that he 
should show similar sympathy for the not less acute troubles 
of Poland. The composer explains that Mlynarski 

ted the composition of a work to help Polish 
fonds as the Carillon had helped Belgian funds. But the 

Mea of writing an orchestral fantasy on Polish themes had 
already occupied his mind owing to suggestions from another 
ware. The desire to pay a useful tribute to his 
fiend Paderewski was the final inducement to weave 
into. a concise orchestral movement some typical Polish 
themes. The three themes chosen for treatment are 
nes very popular in Poland. At first hearing at 


ast these themes do not seem to have any particular | 


jistinction, but of course Elgar’s art has woven round 
them a fabric of beautiful orchestration. One of 
themes, an Adagio in A minor, has some appeal, and the 
composer's treatment of it is particularly charming. On the 
whole the brilliancy of the instrumentation and the intensity 
{me or two gorgeous climaxes (rather overdone by the 
bass on this occasion) were the striking features of the 
performance. No doubt there will soon be other oppor- 
wities of making the further acquaintance of the work. 


Other items of the programme were a symphonic poem, | 


‘The Steppe,” by Noskovski ; a Polish Fantasy for pianoforte 
and orchestra by Paderewski, which was played by Leonard 
Borwick ; Part 2 of a Symphony by Mlynarski (also called 
‘Polonia ’), which shows that this well-known conductor has 
fine ideas and ability to express them forcibly ; three songs 
sug by Mr. J. Campbell McInnes ; and an orchestral Suite 
by Stojovski, all of which provided interest. 

Sit Edward Elgar conducted his own work, and the 
remainder of the programme was conducted by Mr. Beecham. 
The London Symphony Orchestra was engaged. 


THE NEW PHILHARMONIC QUARTET: 

Dr. Ethel Smyth writes thus in the Daz/y 7elegraph : 
‘When a composer who has just experienced intense 
utisfaction in the rendering of a difficult and complex work 
yanewly-formed group of executants feels as strongly as I 
do that these players are driving straight at the most vital 
points of their art, it is not only a pleasure, but, I think, a 
daty to testify. 

“Rhythm, including that deep respect for dotted quavers 
which a good conductor can impose on an orchestra, but 


the | 





A . “| 
vhich each unit of a quartet must ruthlessly and untiringly | 


impose on himself; freedom, which nevertheless leaves 
ntact the iron rod that runs through every well-constructed 
piece of music; avoidance of that commonest of faults, 


‘specially in loosely-knit England, the hurrying of spirited | 


and dragging of lyrical phrases ; temperament, including the 


courage to launch out, even at the risk of a possible scrape, | 


than emasculate by keeping within the safe bounds of 
tnder-statement : these are among the essentials of fine 
quitet-playing, and must precede any deliberate striving 
iter“ ensemble,” otherwise you get that easily-achieved and 
wholly uninteresting thing, ‘an *tensemble” worked from 
wihoat instead of from within. 

I find all these characteristics in the work of the new 
quartet, listening to whom I was more than once reminded 
tthe Rosé Quartet—the finest I have ever heard, composed 
of Austrians and Slavs, be it observed, not Germans! I 
tamestly ho; 
stick to the 


THE LONDON SCHOOL OF OPERA, 
WELLINGTON HALL. 


As stated in our July issue, this useful institution has been 
compelled to shift its quarters to Wellington Hall, St. John’s 
Wood, owing to the temporary closing of Cosmopolis in 
Holborn. On July 14 the company contrived to give 
attractive performances of extracts from ‘ La Bohéme’ and 
the first and second Acts of ‘The Marriage of Figaro.’ The 
singers for the most part were experienced artists. They 
included Miss Clara Simons, Miss Desirée Ellinger, Miss 
Linda Travers (Mimi), Mr. Ivor Walters, Mr. Thorpe 
Bates, Mr. Toplis Green, and Mr. Tilney. The teachers, 
Mr. H. Griinebaum and Mr. T. C. Fairbairn, are evidently 
capable men. Mr. Thomas accompanied on the pianoforte. 

During the season beginning from last October the 
following operas have been studied in their entirety: 
‘Aida,’ ‘Madame Butterfly,’ ‘La Bohéme,’ ‘ Cavalleria 
Rusticana,’ ‘ Don Giovanni,’ ‘ Faust,’ ‘ Hansel and Gretel,’ 
‘L’Enfant Prodigue,’ ‘ Martha,’ ‘Le Nozze di Figaro,’ 
‘Orpheus,’ and ‘I! Trovatore’; and Acts and Scenes from 
the following works have been studied by various casts: 
‘ La Gioconda,’ ‘ Louise,’ ‘ The Mastersingers,’ ‘ Pagliacci,’ 
‘Samson,’ ‘La Tosca,’ ‘The Valkyrie,’ &c. This list is 
abundant evidence of the utility of the School. 


’ 


THE LONDON OPERA HOUSE SPECIAL 
PERFORMANCES. 


As stated in our July issue the opera season scheme 
which began on May 29 came to an untimely end 
owing to the lack of public support. This failure was 
of course a dire calamity to many of the performers engaged, 
and led sympathisers, headed by Mr. J. T. Grein, to 
organize two special performances for the benefit of the 
sufferers, which were given on July 15 and 17 with gratifying 
success. On the first evening the centre of interest was the 


| first performance in this country of Rachmaninov’s short 


opera ‘ Aleko,’ a work which was composed and produced 
in Russia in 1892. 

The story is based upon Poushkin’s poem ‘ The Gipsies.’ 
There are five principal characters. Aleko, a young man 
surfeited with the world’s pleasures, turns gipsy, and as might 
be supposed falls in love with Zemfira, a young beauty of the 
tribe. Then Zemfira jilts Aleko in favour of one of her own 
caste, and both suffer the penalty of death at Aleko’s hands. 
In consequence of these little unpleasantnesses Aleko is sent 
away from the tribe, and there the story ends. Very conven- 
tional all this, and it must be said that the composer’s music is 
also conventional, although in some respects attractive. The 
folk-song treatment a 4 general tunefulness of the music and 
the opportunities for ‘ancing it afiords are factors that 
make for success. T dancing, indeed, was the most 
fascinating feature of ! resentation. M. Leon Leonidov 
was the hero, and Mi. elisande d’Egville the heroine. 
Other items of the evening’s programme were the second 
Act of ‘Lakmé,’ in which Miss Mignon Nevada repeated 


| her success at the performance given in May, and the Scene 


from ‘ La Tosca,’ in which M. Rosing and Madame Perelli 
took part. 

On June 17 ‘Madame Butterfly’ was repeated with 
Madame Tamaki Meura, the Japanese prima donna, in the 
title-part. 

Whether this successful revivification of the scheme will 
lead to something of a more permanent nature remains to 
be seen. We can but hope on. 


DR. SAINT-SAENS AT THE SAN FRANCISCO 
EXHIBITION. 
‘THE PROMISED LAND’ PERFORMED. 
This veteran composer, now in his eighty-first year, 
journeyed across the ocean to San Francisco in response to 
the cordial invitation he received from the Exhibition 
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introduced. Then besides several other of the composer’s 
works, the oratorio ‘The Promised Land,’ which was 
produced at the Worcester Festival, was performed on a large 
scale at the end of June. An audience of 4,000 was present, 
and received the work with great plaudits. The performance 
was an unequal one owing to the difficulty of securing 
adequate rehearsal. The principals, who appear to have 
distinguished themselves in the work, were Miss Partridge 
Price (soprano), Miss Fernanda Pratt (contralto), Mr. Charles 
F. Bulotti (tenor), and Mr. John Franck Jones (bass). The 
composer conducted. 


London Concerts. 


EEN’S HALL ORCHESTRA PROMENADE 
ONCERT SEASON. 

The twenty-first season of Promenade Concerts at Queen’s 
Hall, under the conductorship of Sir Henry Wood and the 
Mr. Robert 
4 14, and continue nightly until 

note that the organization is 
Queen’s Hall Orchestra.’ 
for this series of concerts, thirteen of 
first appearance at the Promenades, 
Cochrane, Miss Mélisande d’Egville, 
Miss Kathleen Miss Una 


management ol 
Saturday evening, 
Saturday, October 
now the 
vocalists engaged 
them making their 
namely, Miss Elsie 
Madame Aileen d’Orme, 


calle d 
are 


Peck, 


Austin, Miss Mabel Corran, Miss Lily Fairney, Miss Ethel | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Miss Nellie Walker; Mr. John Adams, 
Mr. W. Pitt Chatham, and 
Mr. William Samuell. Twenty-five solo instrumentalists 
will perform during the season, three of them being new- 
comers—Mr. T. W. Petre (violin), Mlle. Berthe Bernard and 
Mr. William Murdoch (pianoforte). Mr. Arthur Beckwith 
will principal violin, Mr. C. Warwick-Evans the 
principal violoncello, Mr. Albert Fransella the principal 
flute, and Mr. Frederick B. Kiddle the organist and 
accompanist. Amongst the list of artists is lPipe-Major 
Burns, who will perform on _ the bagpipes. 
Twenty-eight new works will be produced, seventeen being 
vy British composers and eleven foreign. The British works 
are by Algernon Ashton, Granville Bantock, Hubert Bath, 
Frank Bridge, Dora Bright, Eric Coates, H. C. Colles 
(an arrangement for orchestra of Purcell’s ‘* Hornpipe’), 
Paul Corder, Harold Darke, William J. Fenney, 
Percy E. Fletcher, John Ireland, Joseph Speaight, 
Sir Charles Stanford, Maud Valérie White, and 
William Wallace. The foreign novelties are drawn from 
French, Russian, Belgian, Italian, and Alsatian sources, 
Claud Debussy prominently representing the foremost with 
four Symphonic pieces, ‘Le martyre de Saint Sebastien,’ a 
new Symphonic suite, ‘Printemps,’ for orchestra and 
pianoforte (four hands), and first Rhapsody for clarinet and 
Examples of Russian music will be Rachmaninov’s 


Fenton, and 
Mr. William Dawson, 


be the 


Ge rge 


orchestra. 


Symphonic-poem ‘The Isle of Death,’ and ‘ Miniatures | Bechstein Hall on June 21 and July 19. 


Fantastiques’ for orchestra by M. Bagrinovsky, the latest 
addition to the growing list of Russian composers. The 
Belgian school is represented by Joseph Jongen with a 
Fantasia for orchestra on a ‘ Walloon Christmas.’ Two pieces 
come from Italy, viz., a Romantic Suite by Franco Alfano, 
and an Introduction, ‘ The sun,’ from Mascagni’s ‘ Iris.” The 
foreign list is completed by the inclusion of three works by 
Charles Martin Loefiler, who was born in Alsace prior to 
the Franco-Prussian War of 1870, the titles being 
Symphonic-poem, ‘The death of Tintagiles,’ Fantasie 
Symphonique, ‘ La Villanelle du Diable,’ for orchestra and 
organ, and ‘A Pagan poem’ (after Virgil) for orchestra, with 
pianoforte, cor anglais, and three trumpets obbligato. No 
music by living German composers will be performed during 
the entire season of sixty-one concerts, the programmes of 
which not only contain British orchestral music on eac 
occasion, but throughout the series native composers are 
represented by numerous examples of their work. 


SOCIETE DES CONCERTS FRANCAISES. 

The olian Hall was crowded on June 25, when this 
organization wound up its season. Joseph Jongen’s Trio 
for pianoforte, violin, and viola was played by the composer, 
M. Désiré Defauw, and Mr. Lionel Tertis, Madame M. A. 
Weber-Délacre sang songs by Poldowski and de Breville, 





Newman, will commence on | 


| 
} 


Forty | He takes up his appointment 





| 
| 





and Mlle. Valentine Tessier and M. 
scene from Paul Claudel’s ‘ L’Otage.’ 

Much interest was taken in the first London performayy 
of Florent Schmitt’s setting of the 46th Psalm, Th 
it obviously suffered through being sung by a small ae 
with the orchestral part played on two pianofortes, 
impressed us as being a highly picturesque work, and » 
hope to hear it under more favourable conditions, 


Jules Délacre acted ; 


VERBRUGGHEN FAREWELL CONCERT. 

At Queen’s Hall on June 30 the London Sympher 
Orchestra and a very large audience said good-bye ; 
Mr. Henri Verbrugghen in an admirable concert, } 
programme contained one novelty—a set of four old Fley 
Folk-songs transcribed for orchestra by M. Arthur de Gag 
a pleasant item that earned the composer a hearty recesin 
Miss Marguerite Nielka sang solos by Mozart, Franck, aj 
3achelet, showing herself to be possessed of @ good roi 
The rest of the programme consisted of the ‘ Leonora Ny; 
Elgar’s ‘ Enigma’ Variations, and Tchaikovsky’s ‘ Sympbee 
Pathétique.’ Of these Mr. Verbrugghen secured the tin: 
interpretations that we have learned to expect from hi 
at Sydney with the mi 
wishes of English and Scotch concert-goers. , 


THE LONDON ARTET. 


At the sixth and final concert of the season on Jz) 
these admirable artists played Brahms’s Pianoforte qume 
(with Mr. Arthur Rubinstein at the keyboard), and Wii 
Warner’s Phantasy in D, afterwards joining forces witht: 
Philharmonic Quartet in Mendelssohn’s Octet in E & 
Mr. Arthur Rubinstein gave a virile performance of Chop) 
Polonaise in F sharpminor. We are glad to be abletos 
that another series of these concerts is arranged for alten: 
Thursday afternoons and evenings from October 1 
December 9. 


STRING QI 


NEW QUARTET BY MR. CYRIL ROOTHAM. 


At a concert given under the auspices of Mr. de Lan 
July 9, the Philharmonic String Quartet played a 
Quartet composed by Cyril Rootham. The impres« 
it created was a favourable one. The 
extravagantly modern, and at the same time it avoid ® 
commonplace. The slow movement has the gras 
distinction of style, and reveals the composer at his bs 
Other items in the programme were Eugéne Goossensscet 
Miniature Fantasy in F, and the Quartet in A majr 
Arthur Bliss. Interest was added to the gathering y# 
address by Mr. Edwin Evans, junior, on ‘The Ri 
Nationalism in Music.’ 


Miss Ethel Grow, a Chicago contralto, gave recitals 

She has an excel 
voice, but her style judged by the highest standards 8? 
mature. The first programme, which included the ‘Me 
coeur s’ouvre 4 ta voix’ from ‘Samson and Delilah,’ ane 
‘Agnus Dei’ and ‘ Laudamus Te’ from Bach's B mi 
Mass, showed some of her present limitations, but the secant 
programme with its group of songs by American and Frese 
composers served to exhibit her capacity more agretiy 
Mr. Harrison Frewin was the accompanist. 


At the Royal Albert Hall Promenade Concert givet® 
June 22 the Overture to Dr. Ethel Smyth’s new op™ 
‘The boatswain’s mate’ was given for the first time. Te 
opera was to have been produced at Frankfurt in Marc. 
but was withdrawn because of the War. The Overture 5? 
bright, sparkling work. If its melodic spontaneity 8 om 
sample of the opera generally, there is hope for its pope™#™ 

A Slavonic Concert was given at -Eolian ‘Hall ° 
July 1, in aid of the destitute families of Czech a 
who perished at Arras when with the French / . 
M. Oumirov sang Czech songs to his own accompanim’ 
M. Adolf Lotter played an astonishing Fantasia © 
double-bass, and M. Vladimir Cernikov perf 
Pianoforte fantasia on Czech songs. 
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Miss Daisy Kennedy and M. Benno Moiseivitsch gave a 
Jin and pianoforte recital at -Eolian Hall on July 1. 
One of the items was the Scherzo by Brahms from the Sonata 








fora to which Schumann and Dietrich each contributed one 

all rs novement. Lizst’s Sonata in B minor was played by 

ry Vf, Moiseivitsch with much breadth. 

be Mr. Mark Hambourg gave a notable pianoforte recital at 
Queen's Hall on July 3. The whole programme was devoted 
Chopin. Much there was to astonish and excite 
yimiration, but there were moments when there was more 

yap Hambourg than Chopin in the interpretation. 

d-dye —_———. 

r Te Messrs. Melsa and Rosenbloom performed Sonatas for 

fa olin and pianoforte at Bechstein Hall on July 5. Busoni’s 

wh> It has eight movements, 


* 374A, was a feature. 
vente Ma sonata, Op. 34A, . - 
ms ome of which do not display much insp»ration. On the 
=  shole the work is not impressive. The performance of this 


ind the other items of the programme was excellent. 


M. Isador Epstein is not only a fine pianist, but as the 
‘Musicales’ given by his pupils prove, he is also an eminent 
wacher. The third of the series was given at the Portman 
Rooms on July 7. 





Mr. Hugh Marlein gave a vocal recital at Steinway 
Hall on July7. M. Isador Epstein’s music to the recitation 
{ Poé’s ‘Annabel Lee’ was a feature. 


Mr. Mario Lorenzi is one of the ablest harpists of the day. 
\this concert at Steinway Hall on July 8, the features were 
Ladwig’s ‘Rustle of Spring,’ Tournier’s Prelude and Danse 
‘Féerie,’ and a novel combination of harp and bassoon, in 
which Mr. W. H. Foote was the bassoonist. 





le to s 

alters: 

t 2 An open-air concert in aid of the Recruiting Bands Fund 
ws given in the grounds of the Royal Chelsea Hospital on 
jy 19. The Coldstream Guards Band and the Lord 
Mayor's Recruiting Bands, all under Captain Mackenzie- 
Rogan, took part. Dr. Walford Davies’s Male-voice Choir 

la. msalsoa welcome feature. A very effective item was the 


a (rand Military Tattoo played by the Coldstream and Scots 
; Guards, in which three hundred torch-bearers participated. 


M. Viadimir de Pachmann gave a recital at Queen’s Hall 
m June 19, when an audience that filled the hall in every 
putt found the great pianist in his best form and in his most 
cipansive mood, with results that were mutually enjoyable. 











Music in the Provinces. 


(BY OUR OWN CORRESPONDENTS.) 


BOURNEMOUTH. 





“—s ih Bournemouth the months of June and July are emptier 
sxal at musical happenings than any of the twelve; this year, as 
Fiend me would expect, has proved no exception to the rule, and 
eeailt. W have been the events for critical discussion. 
"WP Atthe time of writing (in mid-July) the series of weekly 
Symphony Concerts has been interrupted by the annual 
_ ation of the members of the orchestra. Prior to this, 
vet ® @ “oWever, we had the sixth and seventh concerts, whereat the 
ops. pnattractive compositions were Glinka’s ‘ Komarinskaja’ ; 
Tk $‘L’Arlesienne’ Suite (No. 2) ; the Hungarian March, 
Marc sallet des Sylphes, and Menuet des Follets from Berlioz’s 
eet aust"; and Mendelssohn’s ‘ Melusine ’ Overture. These 
4H Works were capitally performed by Mr. Dan Godfrey and his 
sees: ices, A word of praise should be bestowed on a Suite of 
Pant Norwegian Melodies (Grieg), attractively orchestrated 
ll oR ginald Aston, an officer in the Royal Naval Division ; 
anteets i received first performance at the sixth concert, meeting 
Arms considerable approbation. Vocalists making successful 
jmedt — were Mr. Charles Mott and Miss Maud 
yn the ¥ . The eighth concert, on July 1, was directed 
ped AS King-Hall, leader and ‘deputy-conductor, as 








ty was absent on his holiday—a well-earned 








one. The programme consisted of Sterndale Bennett’s 
G minor Symphony, Elgar’s Three Bavarian Dances, 
Berlioz’s ‘Carnival Romain’ Overture, the ‘ Finlandia’ Tone- 
Poem (Sibelius), and a solo by Miss Florence Lane, the 
harpist of the orchestra. 

Only two other events call for mention. The first was a 
concert on June 26, under the direction of Vert’s Concert 
Agency, in aid of the Belgian Repatriation Fund, much 
interest being lent to the proceedings by the presence of 
Sir Edward Elgar, who conducted a performance of his 
‘Carillon,’ the poem being recited with great feeling by 
Madame Vandervelde, the wife of the Belgian Minister of 
State. Other artists appearing were Mlle. Marcelle Parys and 
Mr. Willis Flanagan (vocalists), and MM. Deru (violin), 
Lucien Caveye (violoncello), and Kocks (accompanist)— 
all of whom won warm approval. On July 7, a return visit 
was paid by Miss Stella Carol, the young soprano vocalist, 
who, though she has not completely attained to that pitch of 
excellence which her early promise betokened, is nevertheless 
a very pleasurable singer ; the strain engendered by overmuch 
concert singing is the cause of the mischief here, we imagine. 
The youthful songstress was accompanied by Miss Kura 
Rennell and Mr. Lyon Mackie (vocalists), Mr. Edward 
Graeme-Brown (flute), and Mr. Clement Harvey (pianoforte). 


DEVON AND CORNWALL. 


As a variation from the usual order of things musical in the 
Torquay Musical Pavilion, a large audience were entertained 
and edified on June 16 by a lecture given by Mr. Percy A. 
Scholes on ‘ How to listen to an orchestra.’ The lecturer, 
without going very deeply into technicalities, gave such 
information as would assist the uninitiated to listen 
intelligently to orchestral music and gain therefrom mental 
stimulus as well as sensual delight. The Municipal 
Orchestra, under Mr. Basil Cameron, played illustrative 
passages from the ‘ Unfinished’ Symphony. A Tchaikovsky 
programme played by the same Orchestra on July 5 was much 
appreciated. Songs sung by Miss Lilian Stles-Allen repre- 
sented English composers. The Russian violinist, Miss 
Lena Kontorovitch, attracted a large audience to the 
Pavilion on July 7 to hear a Russian programme. With 
the Municipal Orchestra she played the Tchaikovsky 
Concerto, Mr. Basil Cameron conducting. 

A choral service given by the Centenary Wesleyan Choir 
at Camborne on June 20 included anthems and choruses, 
and the unaccompanied part-song ‘The lullaby of life’ 
(Leslie) was particularly well sung. The Choir, numbering 
fifty-two, was conducted by Mr. F. Everson Luke. 

St. Austell Musical Society, conducted by Mr. S. D. 
Collins, gave a concert on June 23. 

The annual Festival of Carnmarth Deanery was held at 
Mylor on July 7. Choirs were present from All Saints’, 
Falmouth ; St. Gluvias-with-Ponsanooth ; Perranarworthal ; 
St. Andrew’s, Redruth; Treslothan and Tuckingmill. 
Instead of the usual sermon a lecture on ‘Church Music and 
Church Choirs’ was given by the Rev. Canon E. C. Corfe, 
precentor of Truro Cathedral. The number of voices totalled 
200, and the diocesan choral service book was used. Mr. 
West, of Falmouth, conducted, and the organist of Mylor 
Church was at the organ. 

Mousehole and District Male Choir gave a concert of solos, 
duets, glees, descriptive choruses and part-songs at Paul on 
June 28. Under the direction of Mr. Fred. Roach some 
excellent work was done. 


MANCHESTER AND DISTRICT. 


The annual meeting of guarantors to the Hallé Concerts 
Society Limited, on June 29, showed that the result of the 
season’s working left them with a margin of £404, which in 
accordance with arrangement was refunded to the members of 
the orchestra, who at the commencement of the season had 
offered their services at half salaries. Mr. Beecham had 
given his services, and had also contributed £100 to the 
Pension Fund. 

Mr. Balfour, the new president of the Society, was 
naturally unable to be present, so that the meeting’s chief 
interest lay in Mr. Beecham’s address. His idea of a motto 
for such an institution as the Hallé Society was ‘ Prove all 








things, hold fast to that which is good.’ As their musical 
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adviser the last thing he would desire would be to turn 
those concerts into a huge experimental apparatus ; hold fast 
by the classics—Yes; but do your share of ‘ proving that 
which is good,’ and that was the phase of the Society’s 
policy which interested him most of all; and this led 
naturally into a sketch of next season’s work. Against 
current German music the door is banged, bolted and barred ; 
from the Russian school there will be scenes from ‘ Boris 
Godounov’ and _ selections from ‘ Khovantchina’ by 
Moussorgsky ; from Rimsky-Korsakov, Act 2 of ‘Le Coq 
d’Or’ and the Overtures ‘Ivan the Terrible’ and ‘ Night of 
May’; Rachmaninov’s second Symphony and Borodin’s 
B minor Symphony ; either the complete Suite ‘ L’Oiseau de 
Feu’ or ‘ Petruchka’ of Stravinsky ; single movements by 
Glazounov, Liadov, and Ipolitov-Ivanov; and plenty of 
Tchaikovsky. 

We are to have Ravel’s ‘Daphne and Chloe’ Suite, 
Debussy’s ‘ Nocturnes’ and ‘Blessed Damozel,’ Franck’s 
* Le Chasseur Maudit,’ Vincent d’Indy’s ‘ Montagnard,’ and 
the Concerto ‘Un jour d’Eté de la Montagne’; Méhul, 
Rameau, Lulli, Chabrier, and Dukas will also be represented, 
the last-named by the new Dance-Poem ‘The Peri.’ 
Beecham’s attitude to the English school crystallizes into 
concentration on the established reputations rather than 
dispersal of energies on works whose quality is either unknown 
or not yet proved ; Bantock’s ‘ Fifine’ (the Greek Tragedy 
Overture’ is probably finer), Vaughan Williams’s ‘ Norfolk 
Rhapsody,’ William Wallace’s Symphonic Poem ‘ Wallace,’ 
and works by Bax, Elgar, Delius, and Ethel Smyth will all be 
laid under contribution. Savonov and Mlynarski will almost 
certainly introduce novelties in addition to the above, and as 
Landon Ronald is also to share in the conducting, we might 
have Elgar’s No. 2 Symphony, which he does so finely. 

The choral nights will be occupied by a Wagner 
programme, Liszt’s 13th Psalm, Verdi’s ‘Stabat Mater,’ 
Bach’s ‘Come, Jesu, come,’ Berlioz’s ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ 
Cherubini’s ‘ Requiem’ (why not Brahms’s also ?), Bach’s 
*St. Matthew’ Passion, Rameau’s ‘ Castor and Pollux,’ and 
Act 3 of Gluck’s ‘ Alceste.’ 

There are expectations that Albert Coates, of Petrograd 
fame, may be able to conduct one or two concerts, and 
soloists are to appear: Dambois, the Belgian violoncellist ; 
Miriam  Licette, Renée Chemet, William Murdoch, 
Marianne Weber-Delacre, Jean Vallier, Madame Rollet,—all 
new to Manchester except Madame Chemet. Paderewski, 
if in England, has promised to play, and numerous other 
indispensable players and singers will take part. 

Mr. Beecham hinted at the next development—Opera. 
* You in Manchester can make yourselves an inspiring centre 
of a great English opera movement. It cannot be done in 
London. London people are far too busy with fifty things, 
but the more sober intellectual life of Manchester gives you 
more time to think about these things.’ 

The annual examinations at the Roya! Manchester 
College of Music were held on July 7, 8, and 9, and on 
July 14 and 15. Two Scenes from ‘ Parsifal’ and one from 
*Samson and Delilah’ were given by Miss Brema’s pnpils, 
instead of the projected performance of Rameau’s ‘ Castor 
and Pollux,’ which was abandoned owing to some of the 
principals leaving for the War. Only four pupils had their 
original compositions selected for performance, and all 
are devoting their time to other branches of their art. These 
are Miss Edith Hothersall with ‘Two little dances’ in 
Haydnesque manner; Miss Cicely Collins’s Violin and 
pianoforte ‘ Romance,’ Mr. Sydney Wilson’s Pianoforte suite 
* At the pantomime,’ and Mr. Arnold Perry’s settings of two 
‘Sappho’ fragments, the last-named being more ambitious 
and successful. The second evening was thoroughly 
attractive to the listener, because it was made up of a few 
items of ensemble music of great musicians. In Novdéek’s 
posthumous C major Quartet Miss Gertrude Barker, 
Mr. Malcolm Dicken, and Mr. Frank Tipping played 
first and second violin and viola, each in turn, Mr. 
Harold Warburton being violoncellist ; this adaptability, 
very admirable in itself, did not yield perfect artistic effect, 
because each player had not the same qualifications for 
leadership, Mr. Tipping displaying the greatest aptitude in 
this direction. Max Reger’s F sharp minor Sonata for 
pianoforte and violin had only once before been done at 
Manchester concerts, and Mr. Sydney Seal and Miss 
Fanny Barrett have made this work completely their own ; 





its performance was fit for any high-class chamber 
Only a degree less perfect in their way were two moys 
from César Franck’s Pianoforte and violin sonata, 
College, like many others, may come under Beechay's| 
about its singing, but it has turned out—and still doting 
uncommonly well-equipped players of chamber, 
Mr. John Wills showed that he was exceptionally endore: 
as planist-accompanist, and bids fair to attain the gy 
degree of public appreciation as did Mr. R. J. Forbes bet 
im. 

Quite recently Mrs. Will Pearce has founded 4 /, 
scholarship for pianoforte playing (invested in the War Lig 
in memory of her late husband, who was one of the me 
accomplished players turned out at the Royal College. ty 
examination was on July 19, but at the moment Of goiy | 
press the result is not known. 

The Press announced on July 13 that the Blacipn) 
Festival for next October had been abandoned, as way 
case last October ; a modified scheme covering three dy 
had been under consideration latterly, but after mn 
discussion this too was dropped. The task of resustitie 
both at Morecambe and Blackpool, after the War, wy 
very hard and quite possibly will necessitate a retun» 
music of less advanced type both artistically and techniaty 
Choirs particularly must suffer ; they had worked themes 
up to high levels. Discontinued practice of that typeolwi 
means slipping back. A choir can never mark time meh: 
it is always either advancing or retiring, and in the absarg 
festivals the difficulty (even where men over military age 
available) will be to keep choirs in existence. Som: 
dread of dissolution have turned their energies to campai 
hospital concerts, others to the preparation of sacred mx 
to be given in churches in aid of the various National Ri 
Funds, both British and European. On some aspects di 
work I hope to write next month, giving typical programms 








Foreign and Colonial Hews, 


AMSTERDAM. 
‘Tristan and Isolde’ was performed here recently mz 


remarkable conditions. An anti-German section d & 
audience endeavoured unsuccessfully to stop the perform: 
by whistling and hissing. 


CAPE TOWN. 


Tchaikovsky’s fifth and six 

‘ Printemps,’ Rimsky-Korsakov’s ara 
‘New World’ and Symphonic Variations, 
‘Tasso,’ Elgar’s ‘Enigma’ Variations, W. 1. ! 
‘La Fée des Sources’ and Arcadian Suite, and familiar wes 
by Haydn, Mozart, Mendelssohn, Schubert, Saint-Sees 
and Sibelius. Fifty Suites, twenty Rhapsodies, Xc., = 
Overtures, twenty Concertos, with a large number of r* 
and light pieces, make up the grand total of 500 wor is 
the répertoire of the Orchestra. We give 4 specim 
programme : 


Lists 
Beli 


1. Overture to a Comedy 
2. Two English Dances =. 
, {On hearing the first cuckoo in Spring 

» Valse Mélancolique “ 


Balfour Gardin 
_ Cowes 


Delius 
iW on 
H. bal 


4. Arcadian Suite Eg 


5. ‘Enigma’ Variations 
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We congratulate the city authorities, the Orchestra, and} The Croydon String-players Club has done well in 
Mr. Theo. Wendt, and, not least, the| continuing its activities during the past season. Five 
interesting concerts were given, at which eight British 
oon were —— viz.: Christopher Wilson 
uite); Bryson (‘ Vaila,’ Tone-poem); Coleridge-Taylor 
. : —— (Two novelettes); Purcell (Suite in C, arranged by 
The seventh — — ne 7 Hurlstone); W. H. Reed (Welsh Folk-song, oe anal 
at Evanston, *'., con al 7 Bo Aes ‘The F ge and Polonaise); Bantock (‘Scenes from the Scottish 
ine performances were §1 “ Marc ae ‘I er ‘d Highlands’); Percy Grainger (Irish tune and ‘ Shepherd’s 
G and choruses pon gee ris’ and’! Hey’); and Elgar (‘Sospiri’). The Club consists of about 
 Moygp dca ng? a “ Aas cae feos fifty playing members, and is conducted by Mr. W. H. Reed. 
lan The Walrus and the Carpenter.’ The Fexival _ Mrs. Mary Layton’s annual students’ concert took place at 
Soir of s00 was augmented to 1,000 at the ‘ Elijah’ concert. Fulham Town Hall on July 15, when the chief choral items 
fhe soloists were Miss Florence Hinkle, Miss Margaret | i? @ long and interesting programme were Walford Davies’s 
sand Messrs. Paul Althouse, Clarence Whitehill, and | * Pastorals * and Rootham’s * The Quest’ (both accompanied 
mle Amato. The Chicago Symphony Orchestra| by string quartet), Vaughan Williams's ‘Sound Sleep,’ 
and Mr. Dean Peter Christian Lutkin conducted. | Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘From the green heart of the waters,’ 
ie s were large and enthusiastic. and Schubert’s ‘The Lord is my Shepherd.’ Solos were 
SEAR Ra sung by Miss Ruby Appleton, Miss Ethel Maunder, and 
Te -erquer tere Miss Mabel Lee. Mrs. Layton conducted, and Miss 
The Philharmonic Choral and Orchestral Society recently Margaret Layton and Miss Jessie Phillips were at the 
we two successful concerts, at one of which it performed | pianoforte. 

‘Mesiah,’ and at the other ‘Creation.’ The soloists] Mr, Kalman Ronay announces a series of Pianoforte 
vat Miss Blodwin Hopkins, Madame Watkins-Allen, | Sonata Recitals at Eolian Hall, on the third Tuesday of 
h. Hany Hunter, Mr. John Fellowes, Mr. J. Van Lier, | every month, commencing in October. It is the intention of 
od Mr. John Van Zyl. Mr. O. Elias was principal | My, Ronay to produce, in conjunction with well-known 
ist violin. The choir and orchestra numbered 350, and pianists, Sonatas which have been rarely heard in this 
i. Home Barton conducted. The proceeds of the country, and also at each concert to give a Sonata by a 
Wesiah’ concert were given to the South African British composer, if possible in conjunction with such 
luspital Ship Fund, the fine sum of £323 being realized. composer. Composers who wish their works to be performed 
PARIS. are desired to communicate with Mr. Kalman Ronay at the 

4 performance of ‘Louise’ was given recently at the Guildhall School of Music. 
(p'm-Comique in Paris, Charpentier conducting the work| The clever young pianist Solomon gave his first recital 
fr the first time. Madame Edvina took the title-part. | at Queen’s Hall on June 24, when he not only delighted 
There was a large audience. that portion of the public that dearly loves a prodigy, but 
PETROGRAD. also gave many pleasant moments to the minority who are 


The reproduction of a new ballet by Davidov, ‘The Prince — to look yy — on juvenile performers. 
Sai bes been ene of the secent events of the semen. | olomon, however, is ag t ago and at his present 
Sng ccted ts new i ined wpon a previous er | © of Progress surely destined fo fru greatness, On 
tthe composer. It was not received with much enthusiasm. Presto by Scarlatti and Daquin’s ‘ Le Coucou.’ 

; ; , At the Boudoir Theatre on June 30, under the auspices 
The New South Wales Conservatorium of Music (to|of the Russian Society and the Independent Music 
ich Mr. Henri Verbrugghen has been appointed| Club, Mr. M. Montagu-Nathan lectured on Cui’s opera 
G@ior) was inaugurated on May 6, the ceremony |* Mademoiselle Fifi.’ He showed that Cui, though 
‘eag performed by His Excellency Sir Gerald Strickland. advocating that Russian music should be national in 
le musical part of the proceedings included Beethoven’s | character, by no means practised what he preached, since 
yerture, ‘Dedication of the House,’ Elgar’s first| he had gone in this case to Guy de Maupassant for his text, 


CHORAL MUSIC AT CHICAGO, 


Tan 
eS eee! 


Jen ie ee 


= 


xia 


Te 


SYDNEY. 





Monical fg Phony, and the ‘ Meistersinger’ Overture. and in his choice of folk-song material had neglected 
| spite — a _______ | Russia in favour of France and Germany. 
» the We The English Trio is the latest addition to London exponents 


of les of chamber music. It consists of Madame Beatrice Langley, 
he — Miscellaneous, Mr. John Ireland, and Mr. C. Warwick-Evans, and its iret 
r 103 tox Mh. Hubert Bath is a sturdy champion of the boycotting concert was given at 16, Charles Street, Berkeley Square, on 
‘memyalien music. He thus sums up his views:|June 29. The new organization gave a very sympathetic 
i) Afortign musician in this country, and especially a performance of an unhackneyed programme, in which was 
wman, is 90 per cent. to the good from a competitive | included a new Trio in E minor by Mr. Ireland—an 
tmdpoint before he starts activities, because he is a| interesting work with a rather French idiom. 
hen entirely irrespective of his abilities. (2) No At Bedford College (Regent’s Park), on June 28, 
1 uusic, or Italian, French, and Russian, is at present | Mr. C. Egerton Lowe gave a lecture on ‘ Modern music,’ at 
weet in Beethoven's country—Germany. (3) No German | which a grand pianoforte fitted with the new Clutsam Cradle 
8 tolerated at the present time in France, Italy, or Keyboard action was used. Miss Irene E. Bouvier sang four 
} tach of these countries, as well as Germany,| songs, Miss Joyce E. Lowe played violin solos, and the 
“wecnting great musicians, past and present. (4) The| lecturer himself played twelve pianoforte solos, including 
mt Works of Richard Strauss (the best material of | selections from the compositions of Rebikov, Scriabin, 
is based on the old Viennese waltz) can only be | Cyril Scott, Ravel, and Debussy. 
7eormed by paying a fee which, if not paid to him| ~ 
Anetly, undoubtedly stands to his credit in an agent’s name. 
i the swith a prevailing German financial interest 
a.» wonopoly of the sales of the non-copyright classics 
tothe encouragement afforded them by British schools 


The William Woolley Choir has found scope for its 
activities m providing concerts on Sundays at Long Eaton 
in the West Park, and at the Arboretum, Nottingham. 
Excellent choral programmes have been performed in 

: of music, and in spite of the fact that British good style. ,Callcott’s fine glee ‘O snatch we swift,’ and 
T™ have put equally good editions on the market. Tchaikovsky’s ‘ Angel Spirits’ were welcome tems. 

r of the Blue, Yellow, Green, and other coloured| The Philharmonic String Quartet, at AZolian Hall on 
ranete bands have consisted almost entirely of British | June 25, played Dr. Ethel Smyth’s Quartet in E minor, 
wumentalists unable to get a decent living except by| Albert Sammons’s Phantasy-Quartet in B major, Frank 
lad this on 5 Sch and degrading their own nationality. | Bridge’s Three Idylls, and gave the first performance of a 
eat wing to a fad of society and the lead given in high | new Quartet by Arthur Bliss, which proved to be an 
quarters, attractive work (see further, p. 491). 
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The Society of Women Musicians held a Conference at 
the Women’s Institute on July 2 and 3. Miss Emily 
Daymond, Mus. Doc., took the chair. Miss Lucy Johnstone 
(Lewis Carey) offered ‘A few suggestions on the contralto 
voice and how to write successfully for it.” Miss Daymond, 
Miss Kathleen Schlesinger, Mrs. Voynich, and Miss 
Eaton were among those who joined in the discussion. 
Mrs. E. L. Voynich read a paper on ‘ What place is 
there in modern composition for modal polyphony ?’ 
Miss Kathleen Schlesinger made some very interesting 
suggestions. Mr. Colles spoke on ‘ Music after the War.’ 
Dr. Terry, Miss Eggar, Miss Schlesinger, Miss Eaton, and 
Mr. Nicholas Gatty spoke. 

At Zolian Hall on July 8 Miss Gwynne Kimpton gave a 
chamber concert in aid of the Polish Relief Fund, the out- 
standing features being Brahms’s beautiful Horn trio, in 
which she was joined by Mr. Brain and M. Moiseivitsch, 
and a brilliant performance by the last-named of Schumann’s 
Toccata and Brahms’s ‘ Paganini Variations.’ 

At the annual meeting of the Royal Irish Academy of 
Music, over which Sir John Irwin presided, it was stated 
that the number of pupils had increased during 1914. The 
position of the Academy as the chief centre of musical 
education in Ireland was well maintained. 

Buxton, amongst its other amenities, has a small but very 
good orchestra, under the direction of Mr. Sidney Freedman 
(a former member of the Queen’s Hall Orchestra). It plays 
three times a day in the Garden, and the programmes are good 
interest the best musicians. 

The Aberdeen Journal notes that John Michel, a native 
of Strathdon, Aberdeenshire, holds a unique position as a 
rated piper on one of our battleships, the crew of which are 
delighted with his playing. 

At a congregation at Cambridge on June 4, the degree of 
Doctor of Music was conferred on Mr. Frederick W. Wadely, 
M.A., F.R.C.O., Organist and Master of the Choristers of 
Carlisle Cathedral. 

Signor Lecomt 
at AZolian Hall on “hh 
in a duet and also sar 
recited. 

In the programme of her pianoforte recital at Steinway Hall 
on June 29, Miss Emma Barnett included some graceful 
pieces by her brother, John Francis Barnett, in which she 
was heard to advantag« Mr. Webster- Millar sang. 

Mr. Laurence Kellie reappeared at the War Emergency 
Concert at Steinway Hall on June 14, when his singing of a 
selection of his own songs gave pleasure to a large audience. 


We that or. Percy A. Scholes is appointed 
musical critic to vening Standard. 


enough to 


gave an attractive recital of operatic songs 
Madame Adowska joined him 
and Miss Alice Clayton Greeve 


ine 29. 


1g arias, 


understand 
the Z 


EFinswers to Correspondents, 


E. R. 
Melodies, 


~The following books will help you :—‘ English 
13th to 18th Centuries,’ by ‘Vincent Jackson’ 
(the nom de plume of an able musical writer), published by 
J. W. Dent & Sons, price 7s. 6d. ; ‘ The Story of the Carol,’ 
by Edmondstoune Duncan, The Walter Scott Publishing 
Co., price 35. 6d. 

ANXIOoUS.—At present there is a run on posts of the kind 
you mention. Your best plan would be to write to the 
Education Office, Victoria Embankment, stating your 
qualifications, and asking to be placed on the panel of 
Evening Institute teachers. 

CoRNISHMAN.—QUESTION.—Could you tell me _ the 
reason why, on my violin (which is a moderately good 
one, hand-made), the C natural (third position, fourth finger) 
always utters a rather sleepy tone, whilst the open D is a 
most desirable sound ? 

ANSWER.—It is impossible to attempt to give a reason 
for the ‘ sleepy’ tone without testing the instrument. Have 
you tried thinner or thicker strings—well tested. Does the 
bridge fit perfectly, and is the sound-post well adjusted ? 
More often than not the sound-post—‘ the soul of the violin’ 

is the cause of bad tone on certain notes. C on the 
D string is hardly the place where a ‘ wolf’ is found. 
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DURING THE LAST MONTH. 


Published by NOVELLO & CO., LimITED. 
A DAMS, E. A.—A War-time School Song. 14d. 


ERTINI, H.—Seven Selected Studies from Op. 134. 
B Edited and Fingered by FRANKLIN TAYLOR. (Edition 
Novello, No. 206.) Is. 

«@HOIR-TRAINER.”—The Te Deum and Benedictus 
to 14 Chant Settings, with Improved Pointing and 
Introduction. 8d. 

ZERNY, CHARLES. — ‘‘ School of Legato and 

Staccato.” (Op. 335-) Ten Selected Studies. Edited 
pi Fingered by FRANKLIN Taytor. (Edition Novello, 
No 19.) 1S. 

“TALCARRAGH.”—Two Vesper Hymns (‘‘ Lord, keep 
ussafe”). On Card.. 1d. 


LETCHER, MARGARET.—‘‘O God of Love.” 
F tymn and Tune. 1d. 


ARRIS, CUTHBERT. —‘“‘ Echoes.” 


Four-part Song. 
(No. 870, Zhe Musical Times.) 14d. 


ORSLEY, C. E.— ‘‘Almighty God, give us grace.” 
Motet. 4d. 


QWE, BERNARD S.—A Patriotic Hymn of St. George 
of England. 1d. 
\ ORLEY, T.—‘‘I saw my lovely Phillis.” Madrigal 
MA fors.A.A.T.B. Edited by LIONEL BENSON. (No. 100, 
Te Oriana.) 3d. 
TICHOLS, SIBYL.—‘‘ Good luck to our Navy lads.” 
4¥ Song. 2s. 
ARRY, C. HUBERT H.—Capriccio in C. From 
Twelve Short Pieces for Violin and Pianoforte, 
%} 2s, 
— Three Chorale Fantasias for the Organ :— 
No. 1. O God our help. Is. 6d. 
No. 2. An old English Tune. ts. 
No. 3. The Old Hundredth. Is. 6d. 


CHOOL MUSIC REVIEW.—No. 278 contains the 
following Music in both Notations :— 

“The New-mown Hay.”  Folk-Song; ‘‘ Parting and 
Meeting.” Unison or Two-part Song. MENDELSSOHN. 
4d. 

(cuOoL SONGS.—Edited by W. G. McNaucur. 
Published in two forms. A. Voice Parts in Staff and 

Tait Sol-fa Notations, with Pianoforte Accompaniment 

in), B. Voice Parts only, in Tonic Sol-fa Notation. 

- B. 


Bok 250. Four Junior Unison Songs. 
JAQUES-DALCKOZE 6d. 
Do. Vocal Parts only 3d. 


gar, J. SUTCLIFFE.—Chant Setting to the 104th 
Pulm. 2d. 


» 250A. 


ULLIVAN, ARTHUR. Symphony in E (The Irish). 
Full Score, £2 2s.; Ist Violin, 2s. 6d.; 2nd Violin, 
fd. ; Viola, 2s. 6d. ; Violoncello, 2s. 6d. ; Basso, Is. 6d. ; 
Yad Parts, &c., 18s. 
Tomc SOL-FA SERIES. 
McNaucurt. 


— Edited by W. G. 

ia 2233, “The Lord God planted a garden.” 

Harvest Anthem. H.W. WAREING 

» 234. “God the all-fatherly.” Harvest 

Anthem. ALFRED HOLLINS 2d. 

VEDDELL, G.—** Come !” Melody 
only, $d. 


14d. 


Patriotic Song. 


JILLIAMS, C. LEE.—** The Chimes of Gloucester 
Cathedral.” (No. 19, Organ Transcriptions by 
RBERT BREWER.) 2s. 


ILSON, F. E.—Communion Service in G. od. 


DURING THE LAST MONTH—Continued). 
PUBLISHED FOR 


THE H,. W. GRAY CO., NEW YORK. 
Hy Alb ine, R. G.—‘‘ Sing and rejoice.” Anthem. 


_ R. P.—Jubilate Deo in B flat. 12 cents (4d.). 


AMBORD, B.—‘‘And there were in that same 
country.” Christmas Anthem. 15 cents (6d.). 


oo B.—Communion Service in G. 15 cents (6d.) 


C= C.—‘*O Thou that hearest.” A Cappelia. 


12 cents (4d.). 


ARD, F. E.—‘‘ Humoreske.”’ 
No. 1.) 


yrs. J. W.—‘‘ Night.” For Organ. 


For Organ. (Op. 33, 


SONGS IN A FARMHOUSE 


A Cycle of Traditional Songs. 
ARRANGED FOR S.A.T.B. 
With Accompaniment for Pianoforte or Orchestra. 
BY 


FREDERIC AUSTIN. 





Vocal Score, Price One Shilling. 


Ji ST PUBLISHED. 
SPRING FANCIES 


TWO PRELUDES 


HARP SOLO 


COMPOSED BY 
HAMILTON HARTY. 
Price Two Shillings each net. 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 





Just PuBLiIsHED. 


FIFTY FOLK-SONGS 
CoMPILED AT THE REQUEST OF THE ENGLISH FoLK-DaNncE SocigTy 
BY 


CECIL J. SHARP. 


WORDS ONLY 


Price Threepence. 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 
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ANTHEMS 


FOR 


TRINITYTIDE. 


COMPLETE LIST. 


eae and everlasting God . 
Ang 


Ascribe unto the Lord 

Behold, God is great és 
Beloved, if God so loved us 
Beloved, let us love one another 
*Be ye all of one mind 


“Blessed angel spirits (Hyn mn to the Trinity). 


*Blessed is the man 
Blessing and glory 
*Blessing, glory 
Come, ye children. . 
“God came from Teman 
*God so loved the world 
Grant, O Lord ‘ai i 
*Hail, gladdening Light .. 
*Hail, gladdening Light . 
Hei in tears that soweth (s. S.A. ), i in Key of "* 


*He in tears that soweth (s.s.a. d' in Key of A flat 


*Holy, holy, holy .. 
Holy, Lord God Almighty 
*How goodly are Thy tents 
*How lovely are Thy dwellings . 
*Hymn to the Trinity (Blessed angel spirits) .. 


spirits ever blessed (Hymn to the Trinity, a, 


» Gibbons 
P. Tehaikov sky 


. Arthur E. Godfrey 


P. Tchaikovsky 
John Goss 


Josiah Booth 
C. Steggall 
.. Matthew Kingston 


F. Hiller 

Crotch 

Thomas Bateson 
F. Ouseley 


Spohr 
P. Tchaikovsky 


Hymn to the Trinity, No. 3 (Angel spirits, ever blessed) 


I am Alpha and Omega .. 
*I am Alpha and Omega .. 
I am Alpha and Omega ae 
I beheld, and lo! . 
I know that the Lord is great 
Isawthe Lord . 
I will magnify on 
I will sing of Thy power 
*I will sing of Thy power 
I will sing unto the Lord 
*In humble faith se 
*In Jewry is God known . 
In sweet consent .. 
In the fear of the Lord 
Let the peace of God 
*Light of the world . 
*Lord of all power and might . 
Lord of all power and ee (Men' s Voices) . 
Lord, we pray Thee 
*Lord, we pray Thee 
O Father blest 
O joyful Light 
O Lord, my trust .. 
*O taste and see 
*O taste and see 
O taste and see 
O where shall wisdom be found ? 
Ponder my words, O Lord 
*Praise His awful Name .. 
Rejoice in the Lord - 
*See what love hath the Father .. 
Sing to the Lord .. os 
“Stand up and bless 
Teach me Thy way 
*The Lord hath been mindful 
*The Lord is my Shepherd 
The Lord is my Shepherd 
The Lord will comfort Zion . 
Thou shalt shew me the path of life 
“We give Thee thanks 
We have heard with our ears 
Whatsoever is born of God 
Who can comprehend Thee 


ie J. Varley 


P. Tchaikovsky 

Ch. Gounod 

J. Stainer 

J Varley Roberts 
Blow 


F. Guile 
J. Stainer 
J. Shaw 
jreene 

A. Sullivan 
H. Wareing 
G. Garrett 


.. J. Clarke-Whitfeld 


E. H. Thorne 


re J. Varley Roberts 


J. Stainer 

E. Eigar 
William Mason 
J. Barnby 

H. A. Chambers 
Roberts 
. Barnby 
B. Tours 

King Hall 

John Goss 

A. Sullivan 

A. H. Mann 
Boyce 

Arnold D. Culley 
Spohr 

G. C. Martin 
Mendelssohn 
Mendelssohn 
John Goss 

W. H. Gladstone 
S. S. Wesley 

G. A. Macfarren 
J. Shaw 

H. Hiles 

Alan Gray 

G. A. Macfarren 
H. Aldrich 

H. Oakeley 
Mozart 


THE “LUTE” SERIES 


r24a Almighty God, Who hast promised 
124b Grant to us, Lord 

*zb Let Thy merciful ears 

a2 O God, Who hast prepared 

69 Teach me Thy way.. os 

rag4c We humbly beseech Thee .. 


Anthems marked thus (*) may be had in Tonic Sol-/a, 1d. to ad. each. 


Lonpon : 


H. Elliot Button 
H. Elliot Button 
A. R. Gaul 

A. R. Gaul 
Frank L. Moir 
H. Elliot Button 


NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limirep. 


1d. 
rd. 


14d. 


2d. 
3d. 
rd. 





CANTIONES SACK 


MUSICAL SETTINGS OF THE 


ROMAN LITURGY 


EDITED BY 


DoM SAMUEL GREGORY OU) 


Monk of the Order of St. Benedict. 


Apeste Fipgetes. The complete Text (8 verses) with, 
Prelude by Dr. F. E. Gladstone, and varied Accompan, 
ments by H. B. Collins, Dom Samuel G. Ould, & 
Walter Parratt, Sir C. Hubert H. Parry, Dr. C¥, 
Pearce, William Sewell, Dr. A. E. Tozer, and § 2 
Waddington ° ee ee eo ogy ttl 

ADORAMUS TE, CHRISTE 

Aporemus (for Benediction) 

Aporemus (Motet) 

ALMA REDEMPTORIS Mater 

ANGELUS AD PasToREs 

ANGELUS AD VIRGINEM 

Ave Maria, Op. 12, S.S.A.A. 

Ave Maria : 

Ave Maria 

Ave Maria a 

Ave Maris STELLA .. 

Ave Maris STELLA .. 

Ave Recina C@&LoruM 

Ave Recina Ca&LoruM 

Ave Vervum (Sol-fa, 1d.) 

Ave VERUM 

Benepicta et V ENERABILIS 

BENBEDICTION Service (Unison) .. 

BenepicTion Service (Unison) .. 

BENEDICTION SERVICE (Unison) .. 

BeNEDICcTION SERVICE (Unison) 

BENEDICTION SERVICE (Four- gual 

30NE PASTOR . 

Curistus Factus Est 

Computing Hymn : 

Cor Jesu, SALUs In TE SPERANTIUM (Motes). 

Crux Fipetis (Motet) 

Deus MISEREATUR .. 

Dextera Domini 

Domine Satvum Fac 

Domine Satvum Fac 

Domine Satvum Fac 

Domine Jesu Curiste 

Ex QUO OMNIA - 

Hac Dies 

Hobie Sanctus BENEDICTUS . 

Intenpg Voci OraTioNIs Me... 

Laupa Sion . 

LiTANy OF Loretto, Tue. 

Litany oF Loretro, Tx ° 

Litany or Loreto, Tue (Eightfold) | e 

MaGniricatT in A ° we 

Macniricat in E flat 

Macniricat in B flat 

MacniricatT in D 

Miserere in F ° 

Miserere in F sharp minor 

Miserere (Gregorian Chant) 

O Docror Optime (Motet) 

O Rex Giori# (Edited by J. Varley Roberts) 

O Sacrum Convivium os ee ee 

O Saturaris Hosta 

O Sa.utaris Hostia on 

O Vos Omnes Qut TRANSITIS PER ViAM 

O Vos Omnes Qu! TRANSITIS PER VIAM 

Panis ANGELICUS Gratien, 18th Coneury » EdinedY 


RECORDARE 

Reoiwa Ca@ui a 
Reoina Ca... G. Os 
RESPONSES AT Mass. AND Orrice. “Harmonized by S. Blow , 
SaLvaTor Munp! oe 
Sa.ve, REGINA 

Satve, ReGINA 

Sa.ve, ReGcina 

Save, Recina 

TantuM Erco 

Tr Deum (Roman Chant) . 

Te Deum (Vatican Gradual ) 

Trst caus, T1s1 GLorta (Ed. by Ivor Atki 


bias) Orlandodi Las 
Vircam’VirtuTis Tu# Leonardo 


Lonpox: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limits. 
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NEW 


HARVEST ANTHEMS 


Just Pus.isHep. 


THE LORD GOD PLANTED A GARDEN 


HERBERT W. WAREING. 


Tonic Sol-fa, Three-Halfpence. 


Price Three-Halfpence ; 


GOD THE ALL-FATHERLY 


ALFRED HOLLINS. 


Price Threepence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Twopence. 


RECENTLY PuBLISHED. 


THUS SAITH THE LORD GOD 


COMPOSED BY 
GEORGE C. MARTIN. 


Price Threepence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Twopence. 


FEAR NOT, O LAND 


COMPOSED BY 


EDWARD ELGAR. 


Price Threepence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Twopence. 


IF YE WALK IN MY STATUTES 


H. A. CHAMBERS. 


Price Three-Halfpence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Three-Halfpence. 


HYMN-ANTHEM 


LORD OF THE HARVEST 


COMPOSED BY 


RICHARD REDHEAD. 


(Revisep anv Epirep sy ALFRED REDHEAD.) 
Price Threepence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Three-Halfpence. 


AND GOD SAID 
COMPOSED BY 
CUTHBERT HARRIS. 
Price Three-Halfpence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Three-Halfpence. 
| WILL CAUSE THE SHOWER 
COMPOSED BY 


E. W. NAYLOR. 
Price Threepence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Three-Halfpence. 


TE SHALL GO OUT WITH JOY 


OLIVER KING. 
Price Threepence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Three-Halfpence. 


lennox: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limite. 








**Such settings as these cannot do otherwise than tend to popularise 
the Church Service." —Musical Standard, June 6, 1891. 
“ Good, effective, easy, and dignified."—Musical Times, April 1, 1891. 


“‘Admirably adapted to meet the requirements of the ma ee, of 
choirs and congregations.” ‘‘ Deserve extensive recognition and use,"— 
Musical News, September 4 and 25, 1891. 


Also recommended by the Guardian, Church Times, &c., &c. 


POPULAR CHURCH MUSIC 


J. H. MAUNDER. 


- sweseee Staff Tonic 
HARVEST ANTHEMS. Notation. Sol-fa. 


Sing to the Lord of Harvest... ai - ; 3d. ad. i 
While the earth remaineth - én = a 3d. ad. 
Blessed be the name of the Lord o- 3d. 2d. 
SERVICES. 
Service in G -_ oa = 
Or, separately :— 
Te Deum .. 
Benedicite, omnia — 
Benedictus 
Jubilate nts 
Office for the Holy Connuien 
Pater Noster from the above .. 
Amen ditto 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittis 
Service in CuHant Form (No. 1) 
Or, separately :— 
Te Deum, &c., with Kyrie 
Office for the Holy Communion 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittis 
Te Deum in B flat 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittis in Cc (partly Walon)... 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittis in D 
ORGAN. 
Voix Seraphique (for Recitals) .. - 
CHURCH CANTATA, 
Penitence, Pardon, and Peace (for General use) 


Nove._to anp Company, Limited. 


London : 
MUSIC FOR HARVEST 


BUNNETT, Mus. D. CAnras. 
ANTHEMS. 

Four Voices 

Tonic Sol-fa 
Thine, Oo Lord (Short Anthem) 
O clap your hands. Four Voices 

Tonic Sol-fa 

Festival Anthem 
Tonic Sol-fa 
Soprano Solo and Chorus ... 





EDWARD 


Blessed be Thou. 


I was glad. 
oO how amiable. 


SERVICES. 
Te Deum in E. Chant Form ... 
Benedictus and Jubilate in E. Chant Form . 
Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis in E ... 
~ Tonic’ Sol-fa 
" Harvest Hymn 


ORGAN MU 


Sing to the Lord.’ 


Ave Maria 

Minuetto in D ... 

Twelve Short and Easy Pieces. 
Twelve Short and Easy Pieces. 
Toccata in A major 

Adagio Cantabile in D flat 
Festal March in F e 
Fantasia and Fugue in D 


London : NovVELLO AND Company, Limited. 


ILL’S EASY VOLUNTARIES.—Messiah, 
Elijah, Creation, St. Paul, Judas, One Shilling each, GILI’S 
THEM S, No. 1 to No. 11, Twopence each. 
London : NovgeLto anp Company, Limited. 
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NOVELLO’S HARVEST ANTHEMS (Complete Li 


*Achieved is the glorious work .. Haydn 
All Thy works praise Thee 2c J. Barnby and . Kent, each 
All Thy works praise Thee T. Adams and E, H. Thorne, each 

*All Thy works shall oe Thee ° ® George H. Ely 

*And God said Cuthbert Harris 

*And the Lord said : . T. W. Stephenson 

*Angel voices, ever singing . .. E. V. Hall 
As the earth bringeth forth her ‘bud .A. Herbert Brewer 

*Be glad and rejoice Myles B. Foster and Bruce Steane, each 

*Behold, I have given you every herb . Cuthbert Harris 

*Bless the Lord thy God .. . . J. Varley Roberts 
Bless thou the Lord ° Oliver King 
Blessed be the N ame of God (Tw wo-pa art) G. A. Macfarren 

*Blessed be the Name of the Lord = . H. Gadsby 

*Blessed be Thou, Lord God .. - ° J. Kent 

*Break forth into joy on . : Oliver King 

*Come, ye thankful people, come "Bruce Steane 
Eternal source of every joy ‘ F. Brandeis 

*Father of mercies, God of love John E E. Westand E. V. Hall, ea. 

*Fear not, O land .. Edward Elgar 

*Fear not, O land, be g . Goss 

*Fear not, O land -C. H. L loyd 
Fear not, O land .. ne Warwick Jordan 

*Give ear, O ye heavens .. W. G. Alcock 

*God be merciful unto us .. John E. West 

*God said, Behold, I have given } you ev very herb G."A. Macfarren 

*God the All-F: atherly ° ee Alfred Hollins 

*Great and marvellous are Thy works . - J. F. Bridge 

*Great is our Lord - .. Myles B. Foster 

*Great is the Lord Bruce Steane and E. A. Sydenham, each 

*Great is the Lord .. Arthur “ Co. 
Hearken unto Me, ye holy children H. Bell 

*Hearken unto this ‘ ws H. Ellice Button 
He in tears that soweth .. F. Hiller 

*He sendeth the springs into the valleys Herbert W. W. areing 

*Honour the Lord with thy substance .. ee Stainer 

*How excellent is Thy loving-kindness 

*I looked, and behold a white cloud 

*I will alway give thanks - 

*I will cause the shower .. 

*I will extol Thee .. 

*I will feed my flock 
I will give thanks unto T ‘hee 

*I will give thanks unto Thee 

*I will give you rain in due season 
I will greatly rejoice - . E. C. Bairstow 
I will greatly rejoice in the Lord W. A. C. Cruickshank 
I will magnify The e *jJ. B.C atin and Oltees King, each 
I will magnify Thee *J. Goss, J Shaw, *A.W. Marchant, ea. 

*I will open rivers in hig zh places . 7 Pettman 
I will sing a new song - . Armes 

*If ye walk in My st: tutes .. H. A. Chambers 

*In the day shalt thou make Herbert W. Wareing 

*Is it not wheat harvest to-day? . Thomas Adams 

*It is a good thing to give thanks Thomas Adams 
in harvest Bruce Steane 

et the people praise Thee, O God .. A. R. Gaul 

— et us now fear the Lord our God John E. West 

*Lo! summer comes again J. Stainer 
*Look on the fields... : Charles Macphe rson 

*Look upon the rainbow ° Thomas Adams 

“Lord of the harvest ‘ Barnby 

*Lord of the harvest - Richard’ Redhead 
Lord of the rich and golden gra ain in (Harves t Hymn) F. Tozer 
Man goeth forth .. . oe Arthur Carnall 

*My mouth shall speak the praise ee John E. West 

*My soul, O praise the Lord thy God .. os Jom B ach 

*O be joyful in God John E. 

*O be joyful in the Lord . A. R.G aul, thd. ; E. 

*O come, let us sing to the Lord 

*O give thanks = 
O give thanks 

*O give thanks 

*O God, my soul thirsteth : 

*O God, who is like unto Thee .. 

*O how. great is Thy goodness 

*O how plentiful is Thy goodness i 

*O Lord, how manifold are Thy works 

*O Lord, how manifold are Thy works 
O lovely peace 
O praise God in His holiness 

*O praise God in His holiness .. ° ° de 


lad and rejoice. 


*. H. Cowen 

: Healey Willan 
. J. Baptiste Calkin 
E. W. Naylor 

Cc. M. Hudson 

J. F. Bridge 

E, J. Hopkins 

J. Barnby 

H. W. Wareing 


. Ha all and Bruce : Steane, each 
ve 7 ‘ucker 

E. A. Sydenham 

R. Greenish 

Myles B. Foster 

Thomas Adams 

T. M. Pattison 

Barnby 
Macfarren 
F. Handel 
Hugh ‘Blair and + Ww eldon, ea. 
Trimnell 


G. A. 


THE “LUTE ‘ ‘SERIES OF HARVEST ANTHEMS. 


H. Elliot Button 
sridge 

A. W. Ketélbey 

. Ferris Tozer 

i Hie W. Ketélbey 
oan Francis Barnett 
F. C. Maker 

Arthur Page 

F. N. Lohr 

Turle Lee 

F. R. Rickman 

F. C. Maker 
Cuthbert Harris 
Alfred Redhead 
Arthur Page 

Ferris Tozer 


Behold, I have given you. 
Be joyfulin God .. ee 
Be strong, all ye people 
Bring unto the Lord 

Every good gift 

Faithful is our God 

Fear not, O land 

Great is our Lord 

Great is the Lord 

Harvest Hymn . 

If ye walk in My stz tutes. 
One soweth, another rez apeth 
O praise God ° , 
O praise the Lord 

O sing unto God 

O sing unto the Lord 


14d. 


O praise yethe Lord... 
*O praise the Lord of Heaven 
O pray for the peace of punnien 
O sing unto the Lord . 
*O taste and see 
*O taste and see 
*O that men would praise the Lord 
*O that men would praise the Lord 
*O that men would praise the Lord 
Our God is Lord of the harvest 
*O worship the King - 
*Praise, my soul, the King of heaven .. 
*Praise, O praise our God and King 
Praise, O praise our God and King 
*Praise our God, ye mee 
*Praise the Lord ° 
Praise the Lord .. +e 
Praise the Lord, O Jerusa salem .. 


Sean 


i 
es a 
V. Halil and. Ww. Herearl 


| *Praise the Lord, O Jerusalem W. H ‘Bliss anny. H. Maunder, ad 
| *Praise the L ord, O Jerusalem .. ° { 


| *Sing g unto the Lord 


| *The earth is the Lord's 


| “The vineyard of the Lord 
| *There shall be an hea 


| *Thou crownest the year with T hy goodness.. 


| *Thou, O God, art praised in Zion 


| *Unto Thee, O God, do we give ‘thanks 


| *Ye shall dwell in the land (s.a.T.B.) 


| 


*Praise the Lord, O my soul 
Praise the Lord, O my soul 
*Praise to God, immortal praise 
*Praise waiteth for Thee, O God 
*Praise ye the Lord ” His oon se 
*Praised be the Lord ‘ ° wi 
Praised be the Lord daily 
*Praised be the Lord daily 
*Rejoice in the Lord 
Rejoice, O ye righteous .. 
*Sing a song of praise 
*Sing praises to God Wareing 
*Sing to the Lord with thanksgiving oe Barby 
o- B.A. Sydenham and C. Harris, ead 
F. A. W. Docker and E. V. Hall, ad 
Alfred Holi 
ap Hopkins and T. T. Trimnell, ead 
The Eternal God . ‘ John E. Wes 
*The eyes of all wait on Thee . George J. Elvey 
The eyes of all wait upon Thee Thos. Adams & *M. B. Foster ea, 
*The eyes of all wait upon Thee . ee A. R. Gal 
The eyes of all wait upon Thee O. Gibbons 
The fostering earth, the genial showers J. L. Hopkins 
*The glory of Lebanon . Herbert H. Wareing 
*The harvest-tide thanksgiving (w ords, 1/6 per 100) r Barby 
The Harvest truly is great ..  W. W. Pearson 
*The joy of the Lord is your strength . wa Hash Bla 
*The Lord God planted a garden H. W. Wareing 
The Lord hath been mindful of us E.T. :Chipp and*S.S. Wesley,ea 
*The Lord hath done great things H. Smart 
The Lord is loving untoevery man *G.G ‘arrett and A. W.Batson,ea. 
*The Lord is my strength and my shield i 
The Parable of the Harvest ee 


J. Rheint 
Cuthbert Hane 


*Sing we merrily 


The earth is the Lord's . 


bd Seerrere aera a eres. Pe ee a 


*The woods and every sweetsmelling tree 

of corn Cuthbert Harris & Ferris Tozer,ea 

ord ‘ F. E. Gladstone 

Josiah Booth 

Cuthbert Hams 
VE 


- B. Luard-Selby 
*Thou, O God, art praised in Zion .. . W. Wolstenholme 
Thou shalt keep the feast of harvest F. H. Cowen 

Thou visitest the earth ..*J. Barnby and J. " Baptiste os 

*Thou visitest the earth W. H. Callcott, ad. ; J. W. Elli 
*Thou visitest the earth ‘ : M., Greene 
*Thrust in thy sickle and reap . | Thomas Adam 
*Thus saith the Lord God George C. Me . 
To Thee, O Lord . oe .. C. Lee Wilk 
*Unto Thee, O God . WW ostenhae 
John E. West 


Bruce Steane 
Hai 


Thou art worthy, O 


*Thou, O God, art praised in Sion 
*Thou, O God, art praised in Zion 


*Unto Thee, O Lord, do we give thanks 
*Whate'er the blossomed Spring” 
*While the earth remaineth 
While the earth remaineth 
*While the earth remaineth ‘ 
*While the earth remaineth _B. Steane and H. W. Wareing, @ 
While the earth remaineth T. W. Seapheneen & C. L. Williams, 
*Ve shall dwell in the land (Trio, s.s.a.) + Stainer 7 
2 J. Stainer x 
*VYe shall go out with joy J. Barnby, gd. ; Oliver King * 
Your thankful songs upraise (Jubilee Cantata) C. M. von Weber 


ee Alfred R. Gaul 
Eh Sawyer and C. S. —— 


P. 
a 4 . rn hte ue + dtd ee ae es rae # 


Turle Lee 3 

F. R. Rickma 3 
Michael Watsoo 
F. C. Maker 


O sing unto the Lord 

O sing unto the Lord with thanksg giving 
Oo worship the Lord ° 

Praise the Lord 

Praise the Lord 

Praise the Lord, O my soul 

Praise the Lord, O my soul 

Sing, O ye Heav'ns - 

Sing unto the Lord of Harv est 


Sing unto God Cuthbert Harris 


Sing we merrily unto G od we ie 
Sing ye to the Lord ca Arthur W. . oe 


The earth is full of the goodness 
S F. C. Maker 
Thou crownest the year ° Michael Wa 
F. N. Baxter 


Wm. Smallwood 
Mic hael Watson 


POR 


Unto Thee, O God ° 
While the earth remaineth | 


* Also published in Tonic Sol-fa, 1d. to gd. each. 
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HARVEST FESTIVAL MUSIC. 


CANTATAS. 
soNG OF THANKSGIVING HARVEST CANTATA 


7OR SOPRANO, TENOR, AND BASS (OR CONTRALTO) SOLI FOR SOPRANO (OR TENOR) AND CONTRALTO (OR 
AND CHORUS BARITONE) SOLI AND CHORUS 


. THE WORDS BY 
Win HYMNS TO BE SUNG BY THE CONGREGATION : 
THE WORDS WRITTEN AND ARRANGED BY ROSE DAFF ORNE BETJEMANN 


THE MUSIC BY 
SHAPCOTT WENSLEY JULIUS HARRISON. 
THE MUSIC BY 


Price One Shilling. 
J. H. MAUNDER. Tonic Sol-fa, 8d. ; Words only, 5s. per 100, 
Price One Shilling and Sixpence ; Paper boards, Two Shillings. 


Tonic Sol-fa, od. ; Words only, 10s. per 100 ; String Parts, price gs. ; SEED-TI M E AND HARVEST 


Wind Parts, 14s. 6d. 
FOR SOPRANO AND TENOR SOLI AND CHORUS 


u ~ BY 
A GOLDEN HARVEST JOHN & WEST. 


FOR TENOR AND BASS SOLI AND CHORUS 
Wirs HYMNS TO BE SUNG BY THE CONGREGATION Price Two Shillings. 
Words only, 5s. per 100; or 2d. each with Music to the Hymns. 


THE WORDS AND HYMNS SELECTED AND WRITTEN BY 
Tonic Sol-fa, rs. Orchestral Parts can be hired. 


HENRY KNIGHT 
A SONG OF THANKSGIVING 


THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY 
FOR CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA 


THOMAS ADAMS, 

Organist and Director of the Music at St. Alban’s, Holborn. BY 
FREDERIC H. COWEN. 

Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 


String Parts, 4s. 6d. ; Full Score and Wind Parts, MS. 


‘THE GLEANER’'S HARVEST 


FOR FEMALE VOICES 


BY 
C. H. LLOYD. 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 


THE JUBILEE CANTATA 


FOR SOLO VOICES, CHORUS, AND ORCHESTRA 


C. M. VON WEBER. 


Price One Shilling. 
Full Score, 21s. ; String Parts, 8s. ; Wind Parts, 7s. 
Words only, 7s. 6d. per 100. 


A HARVEST SONG 


FOR SOPRANO SOLO AND CHORUS 
BY 
C. LEE WILLIAMS. 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 
Words only, 5s. per 100. 
String Parts, 4s. 6d. ; Full Score and Wind Parts, MS. 


HYMNS, Etc. 
TWELVE HYMNS FOR HARVEST THE SOWER WENT FORTH SOWING 


Selected from THz Hymnary. Hymn For Harvest sy J. BARNBY. 
Price One Penny. Price Three-Halfpence ; Tonic Sol-fa, One Penny 


ALL OUR BRETHREN JOIN IN ONE 
Harvest Hymn sy J. BARNBY. 
Price One Penny. 

Words only, 2s. 6d. per 100. 


SOWING AND REAPING 
Caro. sy J. MAUDE CRAMENT. 
Price Three-Halfpence. Words only, 1s. per 100. 


THE JOY OF HARVEST 
Hymn ror Harvest sy J. H. MAUNDER. 
Price Twopence ; Tonic Sol-fa, One Penny. 

Words only, 2s. 6d. per 100, 


A HARVEST HYMN OF PRAISE 
By J. H. MAUNDER. 
Price Twopence ; Tonic Sol-fa, One Penny. 
Words only, 2s. 6d. per 100, 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limite. 











Price One Shilling. 
Tonic Sol-fa, 8d. ; Words only, 7s. 6d. per 100. 


THE RAINBOW OF PEACE 


fOR TENOR AND BASS SOLI, CHORUS, AND ORGAN 


BY 
THOMAS ADAMS. 


Price One Shilling. 
Words only, 7s. 6d. per 100, 


HARVEST-TIDE 


f0R TENOR AND BASS SOLI, CHORUS, AND ORGAN OR 
SMALL ORCHESTRA 


BY 
HUGH BLAIR. 


Price One Shilling. 
Words only, ss. per 100. Orchestral Parts can be hired. 


HARVEST CANTATA 
FOR CHORUS, SEMI-CHORUS, AND ORGAN 
GEORGE GARRETT. 
Price One Shilling. 


ImieSol-fa, 6d. Words only, 5s. per 100; or 2d. each with Music to 
the Hymns. Orchestral Parts can be hired. 

















MAKE MELODY WITHIN YOUR 


HEARTS 
Harvest Caror sy F. A. J. HERVEY. 
Price Three-Halfpence. 








O LORD OF HEAVEN, AND EARTH, 
AND SEA 


By J. BARNBY. 
On Card, Price One Penny. 








COME, YE THANKFUL PEOPLE, COME 
By WALTER B. GILBERT anp J. BARNBY. 
Price One Penny each. 
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ADVENT 
CHRISTMAS 
Lent 


EASTER 

Wuirsvu 

Harvest 
FENERAI 


ADVENT 
CHRISTMAS 
Lent 


EASTER 
Harvest 
GENERAI 


ADVENT 
CHRISTMAS 
LENT 


EASTER 
HARVES1 
(CENERAI 


EASTER 

Wuitsun 
Harvest 
GENERA! 


ADVENT 
Curist 
Lent 


EASTER 

WHITSUN 
HARVEST 
GENERAI 


ADVENT 
CHRISTMAS 
Lent 


EASTER 

WHITSUN 
Harvest 
GENERAL 


ADVENT 


CHRISTMAS 


Lent 


EASTER 

WuitsuN 
Harvest 
GENERAL 


ADVEN 
CHRISTMA 
Lent 


Easter 


NOVELLO’S ANTHEM BOOK. 


Book 1, 
O King and Desire of all Nations 
Arise, shine, for thy Light is come 
Lord, for Thy tender mercies’ sake 
Enter not into judgment 
O ye that love the Lord 
O give thanks 
Come, Holy Ghost 
The Lord is loving unt y every mat 
O love the Lord 
The day Thou gavest, L ord 
Blessed are they that dwell 
Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace 
300K 2. 
Hosanna in the highest 
Sing and rejoice 
O Saviour of the - 
Teach me, O Lord 
Jesu, Word of God Incarnate 
Christ is risen 
Great is the Lord 
What are these 
O how amiable 
O tz mee and see 
aus wd is my Shepherd 
4 the at madest ear 1 


Far from their | 
Four Christ: 
Turn Thy face from my sin 
O Lord, my God 
Jesu, Word of God Incarnate 
Break forth into j 
O Lord, 
Seek ye the I 
I was glad 
The radiant morn 
O praise God it 1 His holiness 
Doth not wisdom cry 

Book 4. 
Arise, O Jerusalem 


Let us now go even unto Bethlehem 
In Thee, ¢ i 
Comfort, O Lord, the sou 


( 
God so love : world 
Christ our Passover 
Praised be the Lord daily 
Ye shall dwell in the land 
O how amiable are Thy dwelling 
O taste and see how gracious the Lord 
Thine, O Lord, is the greatness 
O give thanks unto the Lord 
Book 5. 
The Great Day of the Lord 
It came upon the midnight clear 
Incline Thine ear 
Lead me, Lord 
Rend your heart 
Awake up, my glory 
O for a closer walk with God . 
The eyes of all wait on Thee, O Lor 
I am Alpha and Omega 
O how amiable are Thy dwellings 
Blessed are the merciful .. . 
I will sing of Thy Power, O God 
Book 6. 
Hearken unto Me, My people 
O Zion, that bringest good tidings 
Turn Thy face from my sins 
O Saving Victim, slain for us! 
There is a green hill far away 
Now is Christ risen from the dead 
O Holy Ghost, into our minds 
Praise the Lord, O Jerusalem 
Sweet is Thy mercy, Lord 
I will lift up mine eyes . 
Rejoice in the Lord, O ye righteous 
I will alway give thanks unto the Lor 
Book 7. 
It is high time to awake out of sleep 
Come, ye lofty 
Bow down Thine ear 
Come unto Him 
The Lord is nigh unto them 
Open to me the gates 
When — 
Look on , 
Weary a earth and laden with my sir 
Sing praises unto the Lord 
Deliver me, O Lord 
Blessed are the poor in spirit 
Boox 8. 
Day of Wrath ! O day of mourning 
Like silver lamps in a distant shrine 
Cast thy burden aon the Lord 
Seek ye the Lord 
The sacrifice of God 
This is the day 


heids 


Price One SHILLIN 


Thy servant 
“votch, arr. 


1 of old came down from heaven 


LhUey 
Farrant 
Attwood 
- Taylor 

Goss 
Attwood 


Woodward 
Tours 
ee Williams 


Stainer 
Barnby 
Goss 
Attwood 
Gounod 
Elvey 
Steane 
Stainer 
West 
Sullivan 
Vacfarren 
Fisher 


Woodward 
Various 
Sullivan 


Woodu aa 
Weldon 
Haking 


King 
Hopkins 
lours 


by Goss 
Stainer 
Goss 
Calkin 
Stainer 
Barnby 
Goss 
Kent 
Elvey 


Martin 
Stainer 
Himmel 
Wesley 
Calkin 
Barnby 
Foster 
Elvey 
Stainer 
Richardson 
Hiles 


Sullivan 


Sullivan 

Stainer 

Attwood 

Stainer 

Gounod 

West 

Macfarren 

Maunder 

. Barnby 
Clarke-Whitfe 


E 
Cc “alki in 


Barnby 
Button 
Attwood 
Gounod 
Cummings 
Adlam 
Vine Hall 
Vacpherson 
Tozer 
kshank 
Stainer 


Hiles 


Stainer 
Barnby 
“Mendel: ssohn 
Bradley 
Wareing 
Vine Hall 
EACH Book. 


Book 8 (continued). 
Spirit of mercy, truth, and love 
Behold, I have given you every herb. 
All people that on earth do dwell ; 
Through the day 1 hy love has spared us 
The King shall rejoice 
Thou wilt keep him i in — peace 
Boox 

ADVENT Blessed is He Who ema | 
Curistmas Sing, O Heavens 
Lent O bountiful Jesu! 

- O Lord, correct me 
By the waters of Babylon 
The strife is o'er . 
Grieve not the Holy -™ of God 
Great is the Lord .. es 
Lead, kindly Light 
O Lord, my trust is in thy mercy 
Hymn of Peace . 
How dear are Thy counsels 


Book 10. 
God shall wipe away all tears 
Sing, O Heavens .. 
Jesu, Word of God Incarnate 
Hear the voice and prayer 
By Babylon's wave ‘ 
Unto the Paschal Victim bring - 
Our Blest Redeemer 
Great is the Lord .. ; - 
Blessed be the Lord my strength 
Abide with me ee - 
Ohowamiable .. 
The Lord is exalted 
Sook 11, 
The night is far spent 
Nazareth 
God so love d the world . ° 
I came not to call the rig zhteous 
Wash me throughly 
Alleluia ! now is Christ risen 
Holy Spirit, come, O come 
Harvest The earth is the Lord's 
GENERAL Saviour, Thy children keep 
” The day is past and over 
- Jesu, priceless Treasure . . 
si O worship the Lord 
Book 12. 


WuitsuNn 
HARVEST 
GENERAL 


EASTER 

WHuiITSUN 

HARVEST 

GENERAI 
9 


ADVENT 
CHRISTMAS 
Lent 


” 
EASTER 

WuitsuNn 
HARVEST 
GENERAL 


ADVENT 
CHRISTMAS 
LENT 


” 


” 
EASTER 
WHiITSUN 


ADVENT 
CHRISTMAS 
Lent 


Rejoice greatly . ee 
Hark ! what mean those ‘holy voices o 
Give ear, O Lord .. mn 
Come now, and let us reason 

Is it nothing to you 

Christ is risen ° 

I will not leave you comfortless 
Father of mercies . - ° 

Praise ye the Lord ‘ 

Save us, O Lord, while waking 
Come, weary pilgrims ° 
Comes, at times .. 


Boox 13. 
Prepare ye the way of the Lord 
In a stable lowly .. 
Hear me when I call 
Come, ye sin-defiled and weary. 
In Thee, O Lord . 
As it beg: an to dawn 
God is a Spirit .. 
O God, who is like unto ‘Thee . 
Nearer, my God, to Thee 
Lord, I have loved the habitation 
Send out Thy light - . 
O God, whose nature .. ee 


300K 14. 
The night is far spent .. 
Glory to God in the highest 
The path of the just oe ot 
Come, and let us return . ee 
O Saviour of the world 
Who shall roll us mp the stone? 
If I go not away 
The woods and ev ery sw ‘eetsmelling tree 
The Lord is my Light .. ee e 
Evening and morning .. 
Holiest, breathe an evening blessing -- 
Let the righteous be glad os 


” 
EasTER 
WuiITsuN 
HARVEST 
GENERAL 


ADVENT 
CHRISTMAS 
Lent 


” 


” 
EASTER 
WHITSUN 
HARVEST 
GENERAL 


ADVENT 
CHRISTMAS 
Lent 


” 


” 
EASTER 

WHITSUN 
HARVEST 
GENERAL 


300K 15. 
Awake, awake, put on strength 
See, amid the winter's snow... 
There is a green hill far away 
Weary of earth - 
Come, and let us return .. 
Come, ye saints 
If ye love Me oe 
The eyes of all wait on Thee .. 
Bread of Heaven 
~ Blessing, glory, wisdom, “and thanks . ee 
* Thy word isalantern .. ee . 
- Hymn to the Trinity 


ADVENT 
CHRISTMAS 
Lent 


” 


” 
EasTEeR 
WHITSUN 
HARVEST 
GENERAL 


Tonic Sou-Fa, NingPENCE EACH Book. 
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sBCIME 


LEB SIM 
CER SIX 
( 


FO 
Very Pop 


«THE VALLEY 


to overestima 
‘God is our H 
could be mot 
The whole cot 
‘PEACE! GLOF 
For thanksgivir 
and highly int 
*fAVOURITE ' 
“Will touch 
SiG PRAISE TO 
PRaise WAITETH 
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Send Post-card. Name appointment. 
Choose any three Anthems and address Post-card to 


CALEB SIMPER, Church Music Composer, Barnstaple. Sunday School Anniversary Music 


OVER SIX MILLION COPIES OF CALEB SIMPER'S 
CHURCH MUSIC SOLD. 


_ 5 T a 
- 7 ) / 
FOR EVERY CHOIR. ANTHEMS. 
‘ | H oe { A t] ‘ me om Soul .. i on ; ie J. H. Apams 
y i ¥ : . (YC nine forever . « os ‘“ - ‘H. Ettior Burton 
very Popu al al \ C 5 n lems, U C. tI love to hear the story . os “ Myues B. Fostser 
THE VALLEYS ARE COV ERED WITH CORN 4th 1000 (3d. | tLord, Thy children | guide and keep J. H. MaunDER 
i. New. 19t5. Full of melody ; bright, easy, and effective. tHosanna we sing . .- . .. Joun E, West 
vE ix MY FLOCK. New 1914. 8th 1000 
Pleasing throughout, e xpressive Solos and Choruses. 
@XALT HIS NAME. A fine Anthem .. 13th 1000 . Price Threepence each. 
GOD IS OUR HOPE. New 7th 1000 4 re ™ aa a 
Ap Essex VICAR WRITES; “IT do not think it would be possible t Tonic Sol-fa, price 1}d. each. Tonic Sol-fa, price ad. 
to overestimate the aaeeny of your inspiring Anthem, 
‘God is our Hope.’ : Ve ght sung it a of st times nothing 
be more suitable for this period of stress and strain. > “4 
oe jle composition is simply SPLENDID. H YM NS AND TU NES. 
PEACE! GLORIOUS PEACE! Just published re os ah Ser I 
For thanksgiving services | when the War is over. Soul-stirring . ET I. 
and highly interesting ‘One of your best. . Come, children, on and forward .. oe Georce C. MarTIN 
*FAVOU RITE WAR HY MN. ““O Lord of Hosts” 8th 1000 \ . For the freshness of the morning .. ee Lady Evan-Smitu 
“ Wil} touch all hearts.” ‘‘ Most beautiful words and music.” 3. Llovetohearthestory .. es on .. Freperic Clay 
Sc praiss TO OUR Gop. New. (Norman Ste mee - oe > . Come, O come ! in pious lays... “e .. J. STAINER 
Praise WAITETH FOR THEE mene Stewart) . in - .| 5 Thine for ever! God of Love... a .. W. C. Harvey 
‘O.GIVE THANKS oe +s 12th 1000 q » Jesu, Whom Thy children love .. - H. Ex..iot Button 
‘Tur Lorp ovr Gop HATH | LESSED. = 18th 1000 Sweetly o’er the meadows fair .. - .. F. A. CHALLINOR 
‘Gaeat is THE LorD ee oa : 13th 1000 3d. | 8. Would you gain the best in life .. sa C. J. May 
Seep-riut AND HARVEST is ‘ ea ‘ 14th 1000 1 . On our way rejoicing . i WALTER B. GILBERT 
17th 1000 «3d. . Now the daylight goes away és = .. J. ADcocx 
16th 1000 
eo 22nd 1000 63d. 
Wugx THOU HAST GATHERED IN THY CORN . 17th 1000 4d. Set II. 
Again the morn of gladness - aa . STAINER 


‘Tuou pROVIDEST FOR THE EARTH .. . 26th Edition 
The Angels’ Song .. ‘ , ALBERTO ANDEGGER 


‘Tug FLOORS SHALL BE FULL OF WHEAT .. ais 12th 1rooo , 
4 JOYFUL THANKSGIVING -- 1oth 1000, 1s. 6d. Forward, Christian children es ee .. ALrrep Morrat 
The Golden Shore .. ; oe és oe J. STAINER 


A popular Harvest Cantata, with Solos, C *horuse s and Carols. 
Saviour, bless¢d Saviour .. on - es Joun E. West 


Those marked * are also issued in Tonic Sol-fa. 
New Vouuntary Booxs, No. g and 10, 1s. 6d. each. Written on Enter with thanksgiving . F. H. Cowen 
Two Staves. Over 200 Editions of this useful and wonderfully Man shal! not live by bread. ‘a J. VARL EV ROBERTS 
popular series now sold. Also issued in Two Gilt-lettered Cloth Stars, that on your wondrous way : J. STawver 
Volumes (85 Voluntaries in each). 5s. each volume. Postage 4d. The day is past and over ce pe Jose H BARNBY 
London: Weekes & Co., 14, Hanover Sweet, Regent Street, W. God will take care of you .. .. Frances R. Havercat 
Qhicago, U.S.A.: Clayton F. Summy Co., 62-66, E. Van Buren Street. 

Canada ; ANGLO- CanapiAN M.P.A. Ltd., 144, , Vic ria St., Toronto. 
Set III. 


EDWYN A. CLARE'S 
VERY POPULAR HARV E ST ANTHEMS. 


‘Tuo Crownest THE YEAR .. 26th 1000 
‘Wwe usto Gop wiTH THANKSGIVIN( 30th 1000 
‘How creat 1s His Goopxess 23rd 1000 
‘Tat Frurt of Tuy Works .. : 20th 1000 
‘He ces vs Fruirru. Seasons roth 1000 
‘Tex Eves or att Warr upon THE! 63rd 1coo 
» ey Festival of 1,500 voices at Newcastle-on- Tyne. 
TEAR NOT, .AND oth 1000 )§«(-23d. 
} | Agena ro His NAME.. roth _ re) (Just PustisHep.) 
RD, HOW MANIFOLD ARE Tuy Works gth 1000 SET y 
Pst Taz Lorp, O JERUSALEM .. 4and 1000 Set IV. 
Sung at Choral Festivals, Wem and Downps atrick Cathedral. The boys and girls of England .. ‘ es J. STaIner 
avourntTs MAGNIFICAT AND Nunc Dimittis tn D 26th 1000 The crown is waiting - . - ae J. STAINER 
Full of flowing melody and effect. Sung at a Choir Festival. The City of Light “a ae E, J. Troup 
london: Noveito anp C our ANY, Ltd., 1650, Wardour Street He dwells among the lilies. , ‘ jLapy Evan-Smiti 
New York: Tue H. W. Gray Co.. Sole Agents for the U.S.A God is in Heaven! Can He hear - H. Ettior Button 
— : oneness The Good Shepherd. . oe ee J. STAINER 
A little kingdom I possess . o* ‘ : R. S. NewMAN 
Raise your standard, brothers... es E. J. Trour 
Flowers . ‘. ALBERTO RANDEGGER 
Jesus, tender Shepherd, hear me se . Horatio PARKER 





SE SY OVEY Pm 








We march, we march, to victory . a . Joserx Barney 
Hark! hark! the organ loudly peals 7 Grorce J. Bennett 
O what can little hands do? - H. Ex..iot Butron 
While the sun is shining .. os de ; .. TT. ADAMS 
I love to hear the story... - on HL J. GAUNTLET1 
The roseate hues of early dawn .. sie es A. SULLIVAN 
Lord, Thy children guide and keep - oe A. S. Cooper 
In our work and in our play “a “ + F. WESTLAKE 
The Beautiful Land.. we on os .. J. STAINER 
Gentle Jesus, meek and mild “s es -. J. STAINER 


SP PY OYtEY pm 


N 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


WWMMUNION SERVICE G ror S.A.T.B. 


By F. J. MARCHMENT. 


Of CY AUS w 





yh tang for the St. Agnes Che vir of the Church of St. John Both Notations, price Fourpence per Set. 
Erngelist pper Norwood. An Appendix containing Second Soprano 7 

1 ng Seco! Words only, 5s. per 100, 
ti Contralto Parts provides for its use by similar Choirs. ¥> 5S P 


Prick One SHILLING, 
London: NoveLto anp Company, Limited. 





London: Noveti.o AND Company, Limited. 


leper Hymns for Use in Time of War.) INTERCESSORY HYMN 


Bet we Leave Tuy H susz, O FATHER .. : 1d. ADAPTED FROM THE HyMN IN KING ALBERT’S BOOK. 


By ERNEST ON. : > eau 
7 = _r pes THE WORDS WRITTEN BY W. HERBERT SCOTT. 
D Words only, 1s. 6d. per roo. 
ARKNESS OF NIGHT .. ; ‘ THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY 


By GEORGE Cc. MARTIN. EDWARD GERMAN. 


Words only, 1s. 6d. per 100. 
q . 7 - - . . ; . ~ T . ~ eo an 
London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. Price Twopence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Twopence. 


Ware NATIONAL HYMN, with Variations. ere ee 


te the Organ. By George B. Arnold. (Edited by W. Cary 7 ah 
Price xs, London : Novello & Co., Limited. London: NovgeL_to anv Company, Limited 
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THE BARLESS PSALTERPOC 


POINTED FOR USE WITH ANGLICAN CHANTS 
AN EASY BOOK FOR CHOIR AND CONGREGATION 
CONTAINING 
THE PSALMS OF DAVID, 
THE CANTICLES AND PROPER PSALMS, 
THE ATHANASIAN CREED, 


TOGETHER WITH 


SHORT NOTES ON THE TEXT & A FULL EXPLANATORY PREF 


EDITED BY 
WALTER MARSHALL, M.A., Tae Poc! 


Vicar or St. Patrick's Cuurcn, Hove, AND LATE Minor Canon oF Sr. Georce's Cnarer, Winpsor Casny portable V 
AND noped, be 

SEYMOUR PILE, M.A. F.R.C.O., « sing-son 

Orcanist or St. Patrick's Cuurcn, Hove. 2. 

marching | 


Imperial 32mo, Price One Shilling net. “Demy 8vo, Large Type, Price Two Shillings and Sixpence ne. Simple 





JUST PUBLISHED. - ~ 

they are ( 

THE BARLESS PSALTER CHANTS. Jigsnt 
Price One Shilling net. Cloth, One Shilling and Sixpence net. songs “ 
voices. 2 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LIMITED. 





NOW ISSUED AS A NET BOOK. Yo. 49, Nove 


THE NEW CATHEDRAL PSALTER 


CONTAINING 


THE PSALMS OF DAVID THRE 
TOGETHER WITH THE CANTICLES AND PROPER PSALM 
EDITED AND POINTED FOR CHANTING BY WITHI) 
COSMO GORDON LANG, D.D. | | HENRY SCOTT HOLLAND, D.Lit 


(ARCHBISHOP OF YORK). (Canon and late Precentor of St. Paul’s). 


CHARLES H. LLOYD, M.A., Mus.D. GEORGE C. MARTIN, Mus.D. 
(Late Precentor of Eton). : (Organist of St. Paul’s). 


WORDS ONLY. 


2 
ao 
~ 
2. 
~~ 


Heweweuwy he weve 


. With Superimposed notes. Demy 8vo 
With Prosody signs. Imperial 32mo. 
With Prosody signs. Demy 8vo (large type) . 
- With Varied type. Imperial 32mo .. on 
. With Varied type. Demy 8vo (largetype) .. 
NEW CATHEDRAL ‘PSALTER CH ANTS. 


For Cathedral use, ‘‘ The St. Paul's Cathedral Chant Book.” Revised Edition. F'cap 4to 
. itto ditto Post 4to 
For Parish Church use, no Treble recitation note higher than D. F'cap 4to ne 
. Ditto ditto Post 4to 
For Village Church use, no Treble recitation note higher than C. F’cap 4to 
Ditto ditto Post 4to ee 


PSALTER AND CHANTS COMBINED. Griding voices int 


With Superimposed notes and CHANT BOOK No. 81. Demy 8vo .. 
With Superimposed notes and CHANT BOOK No. 82. Demy 8vo .. 
. ith Superimposed notes and CHANT BOOK No. 83. Demy 8vo .. 
With Prosody signs and CHANT BOOK No. 8&1. Demy 8vo : 
With Prosody signs and CHANT BOOK No. 82. Demy 8vo 
With Prosody signs and CHANT BOOK No. 83. Demy 8vo 
With Varied type and CHANT BOOK No. 81. Demy 8vo 
wer Varied type and CHANT BOOK No. 82. Demy 8vo én o« ee 
5. With Varied type and CHANT BOOK No. 83. Demy 8vo 
The ‘‘ New Cathedral Psalter,” though founded on the old Cathedral Psalter, is a distinct book, and the “ 
books cannot be used together. The old Cathedral Psalter is still in circulation in all its editions, with the 
exception of No. 8, formerly published ai at t od. 


Lonpon : NOVELL 0. AND COMPANY, LimirTev. 
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POCKET SING-SONG BOOK 


FOR 


SOLDIERS, SAILORS, SCHOOLS, HOMES, 


Eon ox W. G. McNAUGHT. 


CONTAINING : NATIONAL ANTHEMS, ETC., OF THE ALLIES. 
MARCHING SONGS. 
NATIONAL AND FOLK-SONGS. 
HYMNS. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 





Tut Pocket S1nc-Sonc Book (6 in. by 43 in.) is designed to provide in a 
portable volume a collection of Unison Songs of the best type that will, it is 
hoped, be found welcome in camps, ships, clubs, class-rooms, and wherever 
“sing-song” gatherings are popular. A number of the songs will serve as 
narching tunes. The vocal part is printed in both notations. 


Simple accompaniments are given, except in the case of a few Folk-songs, where 
weh aids are dispensable. If, however, accompaniments to these are desired, 
they are to be found in Novello’s School Series, at 13d. each. Any of the other 
sieces in the collection can also be obtained separately at 1d. or 13d. each. The 
wngs are generally printed in low keys, in order, as far as possible, to suit all 
ices. A competent pianist can, if necessary, easily transpose to other keys. 





Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LIMITED. 


. . 9 5 I Pu 1s ED. 

So. 49, NovELLO’s Music PRIMERS AND EDUCATIONAL ee 

SERIES No. 87, NOVELLO’S MUSIC PRIMERS AND EDUCATIONAL 
—_— SERIES 


| SELF-HELP FOR SINGERS 


- 
THREE-PA RT STU DI ES | A Manual of Self-Instruction in Voice Culture, based on the 
Old Italian Method. 


WITHIN THE COMPASS OF AN OCTAVE, | DAVID C. TAYLOR 


FOR 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 
7 — 2 ards, Two Shillings. 
SIGHT-SINGING CLASSES, eee ee 


London: NoveLLo AND Company, Limited. 





BY 


‘J. E, VERNHAM, | NAVAL AND MILITARY 
se  cheimaster of St. Pants, Kuighabrisge,  |MUSICAL UNION SONG BOOK 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 


9 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence ; CONTENTS. 
A Vintacg Sonc .. os an o* se Mendelssohn 
DRINK TO ME ONLY WITH THINE Eyes (Arr. by) H. Elliot Button 
FAR DOWN THE GREEN VALLEY.. os C. H. Déring 
Gipsy SonG .. - ee ee ee es ..Mendelssohn 
MAIDEN FAIR, O DBIGN TO TELL o ae on Haydn 
Men or HaRL&CH.. os ee se (Arr. by) J. Tilleard 
O WHO WILL O'ER THE DOWNS .. - .. R. L. de Pearsall 
ONcE MoRE wiTH Joy (Pilgrims’ Chorus, Tamnahduser) Wagner 
; nape Oe in on 5 on os ee oe —— 
"For this reason, therefore, it is some time before the student has the oLpigRs’ Cuorus (Kaus we oe - oun 
+ rage Ae taking his part in harmonized exercises, and of holding tay AND LOW | sw : y “9 oh ° Aa io — 
against other parts, a source of great interest to each singer. " Tue eg ley Anh gy “ (An by) H. Elltot Button 
Tue FrRoc (bumorous) . ee se Ernest Newton 
Tue Lonc Day CLoszs .. - es ee Arthur Sullivan 
Tue THree CHAFERS (humorous) .. ~~ + H. Trihn 
Tue Turee HuntTsMeEN (humorous) .. se .. C. Kreutzer 
THE WINTRY WINDS ARE BLOWING .. i oe J. Miller 
THURINGIAN VOLKSLIED .. oe ee oe .. _ Franz Abt 
WHAT CARE I HOW FAIR SHE BE... Jacques Blumenthal 


Paper Boards, Two Shillings. 


emuct FROM PREFACE :—“ There is always a great difficulty in 
SVicing Voices into ‘ parts’ for complete harmony in the ordinary sight- 
imeond ) owing to the preponderance of, for instance, basses at one 

tenors at another, or the occasional absence of one entire part. 


Se eyortypr Z 


To meet this want, the following exercises are all written in complete 
for wi , cach part within the compass of one octave, C toC, and there- 
bas been talon 2 range of all voices, male and female ; and while care 
em to exceed the compass of the octave, each part has 
Bing the ged as to extend the whole compass of the octave, thus 

Student, as far as possible, the practice of extended intervals.” | 





London: Novetto axp Company, Limited. London: Novg.Lo anp Company, Limited, 
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E. JAQUES-DALCROZE'S 
VOCAL WORKS wWITH ENGLISH TEX] 


CELEBRATED CHILDREN- AND ACTION-SONGS. 


No. Price, net. No. Price xe 
808. First Children-Songs and Dances. Op. 34... 4s. 988. Six New Songs with action, for the very 

Sixteen Part-songs for Medium Voice and little ones (Op. 58 & 
Pianoforte, with explanatory text. With explanatory text. (Callisthenic Studies, 


. Diddle, diddle dee. 10. The snow-white 1. The little dumb maiden (Study in hand. 
movements). 





. The merry Huntsmen. lambkin. : ; : 
. Sir Cuckoo’s marriage. . Santa Claus. 2. Pit-a-Pat (Study in step-marching). H 
. The lake. . Johnny’s ride. 3. The pretty Doll (Study in expression : head 
My Pussy Cat. 3. My heart is thine. and eyes). 

The bonny Baby. . The naughty little 4. Pretty white arms (Study in arm-movements) 


Come, let us dance. boy. 5. The little Stone-maidens (Study in tor. 


ha OUP WN 


. Just like this. 5. Washing Day. movements). : 
. The bashful boy. ».. The Willow Tree. 6. The Mermaid (Study in general grace of 


Oo 


The same, Voice part only. Old Notation... movement). 


. The same, Voice part only. Tonic Sol-fa ... 8d., 989. The same, Voice part only. Old Notation « 


. NewChildren-Songs and Dances. Op. 37 ... 4s. . Ten Callisthenic Songs for young girls s 
Fifteen Part-songs for Medium Voice and With explanatory text. 

Pianoforte, with explanatory text. . The white Maidens (Song with action). 

1. Song of the good little 9. Song of the Doc- . The Statues (Song with action). — 
birds. tor’s visit. Clever hands and fingers (Song with action), 

2. Song of the old . Song of the bleat- The Pedlar (Song with actions). — 
grannies. ing lambkin. . Faithful little Legs (Song with action). 

3. Song of the new skirt. . Song of the brave The old arm-chair (Song in three pictures). 

. Song of the obliging little soldiers. . The two Dancing-lessons (Song with action), 
shopwoman. . Song of the little . The golden-haired Fairy (Song with dance} 

. Song of the Seasons. prisoner. . On a Sunday Morn (Marching exercise). 

. Song of the little 3. Song of the little 10. The quick Dressmaker. 
dwarfs. doggie. ae . — } 

. Seng of the hill whe 14. Seen of the kind to1t. The same, Voice part only. Old Notation & 
won’t eat his food. maiden. 

8. Song of the bridal 15. Song of the good 
pair. workmen. 


839. The same, Voice part only. Old Notation... 


836. The same, Voice part only. Tonic Sol-fa... | SONGS WITH PIANOFORTE 


810, Children-Songs. Op. 42 ‘ “" 
Twelve Part- songs for Medium Vo oice and —— 

Pianoforte, with explanatory text. ACCOM PAN I M ENT. 
. The tiny little house. 8. The Visit. 
. Dear lady Snow. 9. The Omelette. 
. The little Bee. 10. The good little NINE SONGS (MEDIUM VOICE) WITE 
Baby’s Bedtime. girl’s reply. se 
The Mice’s revenge. 11. Skipping. PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENT 
. Baby’s Ride. 12. The story of 
. Playing at Trains. Johnny. No. 
840. The same, Voice part only. Old Notation... Is. yo17, Prayer to the Moon 
823. Ten Children-Scenes. Op. 54 ve jie -| 1018. Marinette - 

With explanatory text. uate Wesin 

- Shuttlecocks. 7. The sad story of 1019. Jeannette's Wooing 

. The litéle scatterbrain. the vain Duck 1020. My Queen Rosalie.. 

- Grandpapa ling. 1021. When a maid is sweet and twenty 

. Thegood Housekeeper. 8. Cruel Anna. ey 

. The Oracle. 9. The two Gossips. 1022. The merry Mummer 

. Tommy’s got the 10, WhenI’ve finished 1023. My lake is pure . 

sulks. growing. 1024. I want to marry Betsy Bee 


61. The same, Voice part only. Old Notation... Is. | 1025. Maytime 


THE JAQUES-DALCROZE RHYTHMIC GYMNASTICS 
(EURHYTHMICS) 


t 
Can also be had either in French or in German. A condensed edition of this method, wih English text, is in —rr 
The complete catalogue and special lists of JAQUES-DALCROzE’s EDUCATIONAL WonrKS will be issued shortly, 
be sent gratis and post-free on application. 


AN ONS Ww Ne 


a 
‘© 


NMOWMFwWN eH 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Sole Agents for Great Britain and the Colonies, and the United States of America, for the JAQUES- DALCROZE Publications 
issued by JOBIN ET Cie., Lausanne. 
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NOVELLO’S HANDBOOKS FOR MUSICIANS. 


EDITED BY ERNEST NEWMAN. 




























THE 


| SOURCES OF KEYBOARD MUSIC IN ENGLAND 


Price, 
very —— Mr ~ ~ T 
= CHARLES VAN DEN BORREN. 
- Professor of the Université Nouvelle of Brussels. 
{ TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH BY 
i JAMES E. MATTHEW. 
nts). 
-_ Published as a Net Book. Price, Cloth, gilt, Seven Shillings net. 
ed 


..|CHORAL TECHNIQUE & INTERPRETATION 


BY 


HENRY COWARD, 


" Mus. Doc. Oxon. 
7 Published as a Net Book. Price, Cloth, gilt, Five Shillings net. 
Ce}. 


THE TEACHING AND ACCOMPANIMENT 
OF PLAINSONG 


BY 


FRANCIS BURGESS. 


TE Published as a Net Book. Price, Cloth, gilt, Three Shillings and Sixpence net. 


THE MUSIC OF THE BIBLE 








Td With some account of the Development of Modern Musical Instruments from Ancient Types. 
BY 
r JOHN STAINER. 
New Edition, with Additional Illustrations and Supplementary Notes 
1 BY 
if THE REV. F. W. GALPIN, M.A., F.L.S. 
i a 
Published as a Net Book. Price, Cloth, gilt, Five Shillings net. 
\ 
SONGS FROM THE | 
PLAYS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 
With Dances and Incidental Music as sung and danced by the Bermondsey Guild of Play. 
abot WRITTEN AND COMPILED BY 
dw 







MRS. G. T. KIMMINS. 





Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limitep. 
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POPULAR MARCHES NOVELLO'S 
a ALBUMS FOR THE ORGAN 


ORGAN. No. No. 1. TWELVE SELECTED PIECES, 


Interlude - 

Chanson de Matin .. 

Fantasia on the old melody “Urbs Beata” 
There is a green hill far — es 
Marche ee. ‘ 

Marche Triomphale ° oe ae -_ F. Archer Grand Checur No.2 e. 

The Bride's March, Gen‘ o Rebekah z oe J. Barnby Andantino in D flat . 

Harvest Thanksgiving March .. ee oe .. J. B. Calkin Chanson Triste 

March fora Church Festival .. ..  .. ..E. T. Driffield Prelude to ‘ Lohengrin,” Act I. 

> = Romanza es 

Imperial March .. ee ° ee E, Elgar Allegretto in E flat _. 

March to Calvary, from “‘ The Redemption " , .. Ch. Gounod 


Religious March .. ° oe oe ée G. A. Macfarren 
March, jon “Abraham ; we os ‘ . BB Molique No. 2, TWELVE SELECTED PIECES. 


MarchinBflat .. ..  .. . x ‘ E. Silas Chanson de Nuit 


“a : Alla Marcia 
Festive March in D oe - os .. Henry Smart Minuetto 


March in G.. oe es ie «a os B. Tours Lied . 
March in D minor ‘i ' “ .. Agnes Zimmermann Barcarolle 
Song .. 
the ¢ urfew . 
Pastorale in E 
—— Ave Maria d’Arcadelt 
OLUME 2. Cantique d'Amour 
. — The Seraph’s Strain . 
March for a Church Festival .. oe ee -. W.T. Best . Le Carillon ne 
Processional Wedding March .. we oe .. H.R. Bird —— 
Festal March ee _ o Je B. Calkin No. 3. TWELVE SELECTED PIECES. 
Solemn March, from “The Black Knight a“ on E. Elgar Scharso ta A Gat Edward C, Bais 
Festal March os ee ae ° - es G. Elvey Melody a - oi a ce S. Col Tan 
Marche Solennelle ° se ia an .. Ch. Gounod Sueonte ° - ae = wis H Hohe 
March, from “St. Polycarp” ‘ F. A. G. Ouseley Bridal March.. .* .* ** .* * “led as 
March, with Pastoral Trio ae a - B. Luard-Selby a io ‘a “ - = — a: .: _ 
March in G ‘i we sa + - - H. Smart Aubade ; os ri = zn a 
Jubilant March .. ou - re es - J. Stainer | 8 Nocturne in C sharp minor _ -» P. Tschatkowiy 
March in F ; oe 0 a .. J. H. Wallis ee I to the Minster (“‘ Lohengrin’ ’) ee “joe te 
, > wo assacaglia .. o~ in B. Wes 
Commemoration M saad . os - - .. John E. West Fantasia upon the "Plain- “song Melody 
“Ad coenam Agni” oe Healey Wi 
Allegretto in A flat .. = on a .. W. Wolstenbaie 
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VOLUME 3. No. 4. TWELVE SELECTED PIECES. 
Festal March - - - , ‘ .. George Calkin oo, ‘ie Printemps 
Festal March os on ‘a -- CS. Heap Andante in D.. . 
Triumphal March .. os ; ‘ .. Alfred Hollins - PavaneinA ..  .. 
Secular March ‘ G. A. Macfarren ° aes du Soir .. 
Solemn March (‘‘ Story of Say id > és A. C. Mackenzie ) — ee : 
Pilgrims’ March (Sy sate No. 4) .. oe .. Mendelssohn Visione.. , es 
Marche Religieuse : = as = G. Merkel Chant sans Paroles ‘ 
Bridal March and Finale -. ee ~~ ee ©. Hubert H. Parry Prelude to Act III. (“ Die ‘Meistersinger' ’ 

Allegro Pomposo 
Marche Serieuse .. - : os os B. Luard-Selby . +Ceneene : 
Grand Solemn March .. - .. Henry Smart 
March and Chorus (‘‘ Tannhauser " i ‘ R. Wagner . No. 5. TWELVE SELECTED PIECES. 
Festival March .. ° Herbert W. Wareing 

oe! de Noces . ee B ons Arde 

estival Prelude « on “ Ein’ feste Burg" we ait 

Legend .. te - me Harvey Ga 
Allegretto Pastorale ‘ ‘i ; . HME 
Benediction Nuptiale .. 
Sursum Corda ae 
Alla Marcia - 
Adagio Cantabile 
Fanfare ° 
Intermezzo 
Easter Morn 
Finale in B flat .. 
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VOLUME 4. 


Marche Religieuse - - _ .. J. Baptiste Calkin 
Wedding March .. as se ‘ “6 William Faulkes 
Marche Triomphale ae “ - . Alex. Guilmant 
March in E flat .. ‘ Lefébure-Wely 
Funeral March (“‘ Dream sed Jut val’ ). en A. C. Mackenzie 
Solemn Processional March .. os .. C.J. B, Meacham No. 6. TWELVE SELECTED PIECES. 
Schiller-March .. ° ee ee .. G. Meyerbeer N Thomas F. Dui 
= octurne we 
March in E flat .. ; - os -. R. Schumann] 2” postiudium .” ; is _ William Fasis 
Nuptial March .. . on a i B. Luard-Selby | 3. Andante Tranquillo H. M. Hig 
Marche Funébre .. - P. Tschaikowsky In Springtime oe . soit 
Lemae: 


Grand March (Introductior n to the 3rd ‘Act of ** Lohengrin") THumphal ar na tes ’ " 
R. Wagner Allegro in B flat F, Mendelssohn-Barthot! 
Bridal Chorus (“‘ Lohengrin”) .. oe , es R. Wagner Choral Prelude on “ Rockingham ’ ; C. Hubert H. Pan 
Preludium Pastorale . Sane 
Romance in F minor 
Romance in A flat 
Festal Commemoration 
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Price Four Shillings and Sixpence each 


Cloth, Six Shillings and Sixpence each. Price Three Shillings and Sixpence each. 
Cloth, Five Shillings each. 





Loxpox: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limrrep. Loxpox : NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Luts. 
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SHORT PRELUDES 


FOR THE 


ORGAN 


Short Preludes are intended fo for use chiefly as Introductory 
to Divine Service, more especially in those churches where 
for such is, of necessity, somewhat limited. 


time allowed 
Book I, 

Andante Grazioso 

Andante 


> Largamente  -; nie 
Andante Religioso -. 


Andantino =: “ 

io Cantabile .. 
ape Moto 
Andantino — Allegretto 
Andante 


Boox II. 
Andantecon Moto .. 
Con Moto e. 
Moderato - - 
Marziale, poco Lento 
Modesto te. on 
Andantino 
“ Hymous "—Andante e Sostenuto 
Adagio. . 


Boox III. 


1, Moderato e Legato . 
Moderato. es 

3 Andantecon Moto .. 
Andante 
Grasioso molto Espressiv o. 


“Song without Words’ ‘—Con Moto 
Andante 


i Andante Dolente 


Andante Pastorale 


Book IV. 
“Elevation "—Andante e L agne 


, Andante Religioso ee 


— "—Andante 
“Dale "Andante Grazioso . 


h to Moto Moderato 
4 Andante Amabile 


Andante ” és 
3 Andante Sostenuto .. 


N 
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No. 447, ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS FOR THE ORGAN. 


FUGUE IN E MAJOR 


(From “The Art of Organ Playing,” Part II.) 


T. BEST. 


Price One Shilling. 


Book V. 
“Invocation "—Andante Grazioso 
Andante con Moto .. ; -_ 


Andantino con Tenerezza .. 
Andante con Moto .. 
Adagio Molto . . 


Book VI. 
Dolente . . 
Andante Sostenuto oe 
Andantino * 
Con Moto 


se ‘cesta 
a Raligiono ee 


Larghetto 
+ Adagio e Mesto - 
% Andante Affetuoso .. 


Price One Shilling Each Book. 


London : 


By W. 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 


Nove.tto anp Company, Limited. 


Thomas Adams 

W. G. Alcock 

.. George J. Bennett 
Myles B. Foster 
Alfred Hollins 
Alfred Hollins 
ey May 

. John E. West 
— E. West 

W. Wolstenholme 


SE eyoreynn Z 


Thomas Adams 
W. G,. Alcock 
H. A. Chambers 
— B. Foster 
Alfred Hollins 
Alfred Hollins 
Charles J. May 
John E. West 
ohn E. West 


: W. Wolstenholme 





Thomas Adams 
si W. G. Alcock | 
; Googe J. Bennett | 
. Chambers | 
Myles B. Foster | 

Alfred Hollins 

° Alfred Hollins } 
. ohn E. West | 
ohn E. West | 

W. Wolstenholme | ; 


Thomas Adams 
Myles B. Foster ; 43 
Barry M. Gilholy i 
‘ R. G. Hailing 
Charles H. L loyd 
Arthur W. Marchant 
as William Sewell | 


° 


ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS 


FOR 


ORGAN. 


(New Series. ) 


THE 


. C,H. H. Parry 
W. Wolstenholme 

. W. Faulkes 

.. W. Faulkes 

. W. Faulkes 

J. Stuart Archer 

- R. G. Hailing 
West) .. J. Lemmens 
West) .. J. Lemmens 
West) .. J. Lemmens 
West) .. J. Lemmens 
West) .. J. Lemmens 
- C. Edgar Ford 
. W. Wolstenholme 
Harvey Grace 
Alfred Hollins 
Barcarolle A. W. Pollitt 
Cantique Edward Elgar 
Prelude and F ugue inC (Ed dited t by y John E. West) J. L. Krebs 
Epilogue on . W. Wolstenholme 
Suite Ancienne F. W. Holloway 
Fantasia and Fugue C. H. H. Parry 
Voluntary 3. Alcock 
Impromptu . Alcock 
Legend 3. Alcock 
Intermezzo a J. Stuart Archer 
Twelve Miniatures .. H. M. Higgs 
Toccatina W. G. Alcock 


Seven Chorale Preludes 

Prelude in C . 

Festival Prelude on “ Ein’ Feste Burg” 
Meditation in 
Postludium 
Jour de Noces 2 
Cantiléne - - _ 
Ite Missa Est . (Edited by John E. 
Triumphal March (Edited by John E. 
Fanfare (Edited by John E. 
Cantabile (Edited by John E. 
Finale. . eeemes by John E. 
A Fantasy 

Intermezzo ( A Mz arria age Souv enir) 
Legend.. ‘ : ie 
Meditation 


AxnoeCAxRaaAa= 


DIOAVOSCAARAADS 


Romance in A flat 
Nocturne 

Festal Prelude. 
Caprice de Concert . 
Romance ‘a 
Prelude in G minor .. 
Romanza 


H. Sandiford Turner 
Thomas F. Dunhill 
Thomas F. Dunhill 

J. Stuart Archer 
H. R. Woledge 
. W.S. Vale 
‘Alfred Hollins 


Festal Prelude ae 
Romance with Variations .. 
Tone-Poems .. 

Allegretto Scherzando 
Nocturne on 
Festival Toccz ata 

Pra:ludium Pastorale 
Fountain Réverie 


Alec Rowley 
s Stuart Archer 
. Oliver King 
J. Stuart Archer 
H. R. Woledge 
Percy E. Fletcher 
. Stainer 
. Perc cy E. Fletcher 


ee ee oe ee ee ee ee oe ee re 
> 
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(To be continued.) 


London: Nove._Lto anp Company, Limited. 





- William Sewell 
Clement M. Spurling | 
F. Cunningham Woods 


STUDIES FOR THE PEDAL 


| WITH SIXTEEN CHORALES BY ENGLISH COMPOSERS 


, Thomas Adams 
Percy E. Fletcher 
Myles B. Foster 
Ignace Gibsone 

= Alfred Hollins 
.. Charles H. Lloyd 
Arthur W. Marchant 

. William Sewell 
Clement M. Spurling 
F. Cunningham Woods 


. Edmund T. Chipp 
Myles B. Foster 

R. G. Hailing 
Alfred Hollins 

on . Lemmens 
Arthur W. Marchant 
Cc harles J. May 
Albert Robins 
William Sewell 
William Sewell 





Arranged for the Organ from 


“THE ART OF ORGAN PLAYING” 
(PART IL.). 
By W. T. BEST. 


Price Two Shillings and Sixpence. 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 


COMPOSITIONS FOR THE ORGAN 


SIGFRID KARG- ELERT. 


— IMPRESSIONS, i 72: 
. Harmonies du Soir .. 
2. Clair de Lune.. 
. La Nuit 
CH ACONNE AND FUGUE TRILOGY, WITH 
CHORAL (2 Trumpets, 2 Trombones, 2 Tubas, 
Timpani, Tam-tam, and Piatti ad 44.). Op. 73:— 


Organ Score + 
Wind Parts, &c. . ee 
FIRST SONATINA in A minor. Op. 74 
FUNERALE. Op. No. 
CHORAL IMPR VISATION | on “In dulci ci jubilo.” 
Op. 75, No. 2 ee 


London: Nove_io anp Company, Limited. 
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NOVELLO’S ELEMENTARY MUSIC 


MAN UDALS. 
Epirep By W. G. McNaAucGur. 


PHYSICAL EXERCISES, DANCES. 
AND GAMES 


IN THE 


INFANT SCHOOL. 
HUGHES. 


No. II. 





MARGARET ALEXANDER 
THE MUSIC ARRANGED BY 
W. McNAUGHT. 
Price Four Shillings. 
Limited. 


NoveLLo AnD Company, 


London : 


RAINBOW 


OUR MUSIC READING LADDER FOR BEGINNERS 


By ERICA LOSH. 


A first step towards rapid Reading. An original and simple colour 
scheme that will appeal to children. 





Price Three Shillings and Sixpence. 


London : Novetto anp Company, Limited. 
INVALUABLE FOR EXAMINATIONS. 
WEBSTER’S 


GROUNDWORK OF MUSIC 


Eacu. Keys, 1s. 6d. 





Books I, anp II., Ong SHILLING Eacu, 


“ The examination questions are searching and well chosen."— 
-- The Musical Standard. 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 
PRODUCED AT THE 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL, APRIL 11. 


IMPERIAL MARCH, 
“PRO PATRIA” 


FOR FULL ORCHESTRA. 
COMPOSED BY 
J. D. DAVIS 
Op. 58. 


String Parts (s) each 1s. od. 


Arrangement for Piz anoforte Solo oo 8 Cd 
full Score and Wind Parts MS. 


Arrangement for Military Band by Dan Goprrey. 


London : 


SERENADE 


FROM 
“THE WAND OF YOUTH” 
(FIRST SUITE) 


COMPOSED BY 


EDWARD ELGAR. 


PiaANOFORTE SOLO 

VioLIN AND PIANOFORTE 
VIOLONCELLO AND PIANOFORTE .. 
PIANOFORTE AND STRINGED INSTRUMED 


(Separate String Pose a © are ) 
ARRANGEMENT FOR SMALL ORCHESTRA. 
Srrinc Parts 1s. 3d. 


FLUTE AND CLARINET “each 3d. 
Harp oR PIANOFORTE 1s. od. 


Novge__o anp Company, Limited. 


1s. 6d. 
2s. od. 
2s. od. 
as. 6d. 





London: Nove_ito anp Company, Limited. 


COUNTRY DANCE TUNK 


COLLECTED AND ARRANGED FOR PIANOFORTE By 


CECIL J. SHARP. 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence each Set. 


Set I. 


We won't go home till Morning 
Speed the Plough. 

Pop goes the Weasel, 

The Flowers of Edinburgh, 


Brighton Camp. 
Galopede. 
Ribbon Dance. 
The Butterfly. 


Ser Il. 


Haste to the Wedding. 
Hunt the Squirrel. 
Tink-a-Tink. 
Three meet, 
Town. 


Nancy's Fancy. 

Bonnets so Blue. 

The Triumph. 

Step and fetch her, or Follow 
your Lovers. 


or Pleasures ¢& 


Ser Ill. 


Rufty Tufty. 
Parson's Farewell. 
The Glory of the West. 
Saint Martin's, 

Hey, boys, up go we. 
Grimstock. 

The Beggar Boy. 


ed Pluck Pears. 
utney Ferry. 

Mage ona Conn 

The Fine Companion. 
Newcastle. 
Gathering Peascods. 
Oranges and Lemons. 
Dull Sir John. 


Ser IV. 


Staines Morris. 
Amarillis. 
Black Jack. 
amaica. 
fy Lady Cullen. 
London 1s a fine Town, or Wax 
Town's end. 
| The Twenty-Ninth of May. 


Chestnut, or Dove's Figary. 

The Black Na 

Cheerily and Merrily. 

Ten Pound Lass. 

Nonesuch, or A la Mode de France. 
Dargason, or Sedany. 

Goddesses. 

New Bo-Peep, or Pickadilla. 


Ser V. 

Argeers. 

Lady in the Dark. 

The Merry Conceit. 

Adson’s Saraband. 

Confess. 

Maiden Lane. 

The Old Mole. 

Shepherd's Holiday, or Labe 
in Vain. 

Upon a Summer's Day. 


Catching of Quails. 
Ifall the World were Paper. 
up Tails all. 
Winifred’s Knot, or Open the Door 
to Three. 
Chelsea Reach. 
Fain I would. 
Hyde Park. 
Hunsdon House. 
Althea, | 


Ser VI. 
| The Friar and the Nun. 
The Irish Lady, or Aniseed War 
Robin. 
| Irish Trot. 
| 


——, the bonny, bonny Broom. 


llor. 
_ +. le s Jig. 
Lull me beyond thee. 
The merry, merry Milkmaids. 
The Pheenix. 
Spring Garden. 
Bobbing Joe. 
Catching of Fleas. 


THE COUNTRY DANCE Bodh 


EDITED BY 


CECIL J. SHARP. 


The New Figary. | 
Row well, ye Mariners. 
Sweet Kate. 

Touch and Take, 


Part I. 


Containing a description, &c., of the Dances in Ses! 
and II. 


Containing a description, &c., of the Dances in Sets Ill 
and IV. 

. os —" 2 — \ 

Part III. Containing a description, &c., of the Dances im Ses 
and V1. 


Part II. 


Price, Paper Covers, Two Shillings and Sixpence each Patt 
Cloth, Three Shillings and Sixpence each Part. 


NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limits. 


Lonvon : 


BES ee 
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classics, ROMANTICS, AND WORKS BY EMINENT 
MODERN COMPOSERS.) 
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SCHOOLS AND STUDIES. 
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as 


1915. 511 


NEW FRENCH PUBLICATIONS. 


PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 
| ARNAUD, A.—Kermesse Villageoise. Pianoforte Solo 


| BACH-SZANTO.—Prélude et fugue d’orgue en ut 
} Pianoforte we 
| 





mineur. 


Naiveté d’enfant. Bluette. Pianoforte Solo 
A = Se p'tits Bateaux. Op. 128. Pianoforte Solo 
CH AU sSON, E. "yee du Poeme de l'amour et de la mer. 
Pianoforte Sol 
COUPERIN.- BOUVET. -Piéces de 
Fascicule, 2s. net ; 2me Fascicule, 
DUKAS, P.—Symphonie en ut majeur. 
Shorey 4 hands ‘ os ‘“ : 
TALIA !—Hymnes et Cc hants Nationaux Italiens. 
pour Piano. 1. Fanfare et Marche royale ; 
de mameli (with text); 3. Hymne de Garibaldi 


ARENSKY, A.—Op. 42, No. 3. 
BERGER, F.—First Seps 
“=. Moto contrario. Study. 
“t BERGER, L.—10 Sel ected Studies from 1 Op. | 12 and 
: . 22 (Taylor) net : 
BERTINI, H.—31 Selected. Studies from Op. 100, EVVIVA L’ 
Op. 29, Op. 32 (Taylor) ‘ % as 
—— The same, in three books 
— Op. 134. 7 Selected Studies (Taylor). 
CLEMENTI, M.—Gradus ad Parnassum. 
Studies (Taylor) 
p, — The same, in four ‘books. a 
COENEN, W.—6 Octave Studies * 


Etude in F . * 
ie “Clay ecin ou 1 piano. rer 
2s. net; les deux réunis.. 


Pianoforte Duet, 1os. 


-_ Cah ng 

each ¢ 2. Hymne 
(with ag ‘ : a ve : 

GABETTI, Fanfara e Marcia Reale del! 'Esercito Italiano. 
adie ‘Duet 

MOUTON, H.—Premiétre 
Solo 


lh 


24 Selected 


each Tendresse. Gavotte. Pianoforte 


CRAMER, J. B.—s6 Selected Studies (Tz aylor) .. 
— The same, in five books. . each 
CZERNY, Cxu.—Op. 139. 21 Short and Easy Studies 
(Taylor) 
ap 299. School of Veloci ity. 
(Taylor) - ’ = 
— The same, in ) three books. ; .. each 
— Op. 335. Legato and Staccato. 10 Selected Studies 
& ylor) 


30 Selected Studies 


355 Ornamentation. 25 Selected Studies 
ial) . 


he same, in 1 two books . a = +. each 


‘— Op. sog. First Instructor. 14 Selected Studies 


_(Tagtor) 


PESSE, M.—Quand les oiseaux feront leur nid ! Pianoforte Solo 
PHIL IPP, I.—Quelques Exercices faciles. Op. 53. Pianoforte 


Solo 

RAVEL, 

d'aprés les Valses nobles et sentimentales.’ 

REYNAUD, E.—Almanzora. Marche Espagnole. 

Solo es pa os 

ROL LIN.—Suite pour Piano, 
) ande, 1s. net ; 


M.—Adelaide ou “‘Le Langage des Fleurs. Ballet 
Pianoforte Solo 
Pianoforte 


Prélude et Chor: al, 2s. 6d. net ; 
" Minuet 2s. net; 4. Gigue et fugue, 
complete 
SAT te. _ hapitres tournes en toussens. Pianoforte Solo 
—_— Croquis et age aceries d'un gros bonhomme en bois. 
— Vieux sequins et vieilles cuirasses. Pianoforte Solo.. 
YUNG, A.—L'(Eillet Rose. Op. 172. Petite Valse Lorraine. 
Pianoforte Solo Ke 


p. 636. (Preparatory to Op. 299.) 19 Selected 
~ Studies (Tay lor) 
— Op. 718. 9 Selec ted Studies (left hand) (T. aylor) .. 
— Op. 740 (Op. 699). School of yuager dexterity. 
4 Selected Studies in 2 Vols. arreundh each 
. —— The same, in six books . 
— Op. 748. 13 Selected Exercises 
(Taylor) 
— op 834. New School of Vel locity. 
Studies (Taylor) - : 
— The same, in two books ais . each 
— Op. 849. Studies of Mechanism. 15 Selected 
Studies (Taylor) ; 


MUSIC. 


e l'amour et de la mer. 


CHAMBER 


CHAUSSON, E.—Interlude du Poéme d 
‘Celloand Pianoforte. . 

D'INDY.—Chanson de 
(or Flute) and Piancforte ‘ 

DROEGH MANS.—Berceuse. 
‘Cello and Pianoforte 

HEN NESSY.—Rhapsodie Celtique. 

LA TOUR D’'AUVERGN 
Pianoforte = 

LOLIVREL,—Sérénade de printemps. 

MASSENET.—La Gavotte de Puyjoli. 
and Pianoforte 

— Pastorale mystique (La J« ngleur de Notre- Dame). " Tran- 
scribed for Pianoforte, Violin, ‘Cello, Contrabass (ad /ié.), 
and Flute 

— Nocturne (La } Navarraise). Transcribed for Pianoforte, 
Violin, 'Cello, Contrabass (ad lib.), and Flute 

NEYMARCK.—Quatuor & cordes en ut mineur. 

4S. net ; les parties, 10s. net ; Réunies 

PL rey JUIN.—Petite Berceuse. V iolin and Pianoforte 

RAVEL.—Pavane pour une infante défunte. Oboe and Piano- 
forte, | 2s. 6d. net ; Clarinet and Pianoforte 

—— Pavane pour une inf ante défunte. Cor anglais et P. ianoforte, 
2s. 6d. net. Cor et Pianoforte 


i “2. 
for small hands 


16 Selected “ Karadec. Transcribed for Violin 


Violin and Pianoforte, 2s. net ; 


Violin and Pianoforte 


Le Ruisseau. Violin and 


DOHLER, Txu.—24 Selected Studies from n Op. 30 and 
Op. 42 (Taylor) ; 


. —— The same, in three books 


a sche Viola and Pianoforte , 

DUVERNOY, J.—16 Selected Studies from op. 61 and Transcribed for Violin 
Op. 120 (Taylor) 

HELLER, St.—La Chasse (Ww rist Study) 
HENSELT, A.—Op. 2, No. 5. (Si oiseau 
(W. de Pachmann) 

— Op.2, No. 11. (Dors-tu, ma vie DW. de Pachmann) 

— Op. 3. (Poéme d'amour) (W. de Pachmann) 

— Op 5, No. ro. ge ev “es de Pachmann) 
KALKBRENNER, F.— 20. 10 Selected Studies 
(Taylor). . 

— 17 Selected “Studies from 1 Op. 108, Op. 126, Op. 169 
(Taylor). . ‘ 

KRUG, A.—Op. 110. 

—Op.rro. Part I. Wrist Studies 

— Op.i1o. Part 1]. Exercises for facilitating Inde- 
pendence of the Fingers . . - 

— Op. ro. Part III. Preliminary 
Playing Polyphonic Music .. 

LEEDS, A. H. any First Piano Lessons (for little 


LER) ie H.- —Op. 37. 11 Selected Studies (T. aylor) 
oN Cu. —8 Selected Studies from > 31, ra 55) 
. 211 (Taylor) os 
wet ke SOHN.—Etude in F minor 
— Op. 1048. 3 Studies (Taylor) 
MOSCHEL ES, J. —Op. 70. 8 Selected Studies 
O'NEILL.—Exercises ot the Weaker Fingers 
— ee Technique, in two books .. 
PAUE —The Art of Pianoforte Playing 
ROSEL in Op. 60. 6 Selected Studies ( Taylor) 
SCHMITT. AL. —Op. 16. 14 Selected Studies (Taylor) 
SCHMITT, J.—Op. 301. 6 Selected Studies (Taylor) 
STEIBELT, D. .—Op. 78. 13 Selected Studies (Taylor) 
» —— The same, in two books... o. Oe 
TAYLOR, FRANKLIN.—11 Original Studies + om 
Progressive Studies) . 
—— Double Scales. E nglish Fingering 
—— Thesame. Continental Fingering 
— Scales and Arpeggios 
THALBERG’'S Studies.—See Special List. 
THALBERG, S.— —Tremola (Taylor) ne = on 
THAIKOWSE SKY, P.—Etude in G. ~ 40, No.1 
~~ oe . 9 reprinted from The Musical Times. 
MERS, R.—2 Celebrated Studies. Op. 1, Nos. 6 - Select List of Jaques-Dalcroze’s most popular Educational and 
wou gs Tay'or) Op. o Instructive Vocal Works to be had gratis and post-free on application, 
50. 


. j'étais) 


La partition, 


Studies 
Studies in VOCAL MUSIC. 


Chant et Piano 
Chanson de 


. Adieu du Soldat. 
L'an_ Prochain. 


CHAUVET, R.— 
FEVRIER, H. 
Chant et Piano 
HENNESSY.—Lydia, Epiphanie, La-bas. Chant et Piano each 
Le Revenant. Chant et Piano ‘e 
M ARINIE R, P.—La Priére de Bébé. Chant et Piano 
MESUREUR, S.—Le Gui d’Alsace. Chant et Piano 
NOVARO, M.—Inno di mameli. Chant et Piano 
TURINA —“ Rima” (paroles espagnoles et frang¢aises). 
et Piano : 


Victoire. 


“nu 





. Chant 
each 


ao a a | 


NOVELLO'’S CATALOGUES, 1a HARMONIU M MUSIC.- 
This Catalogue contains, besides the publications of Novello & 
Co., Ltd., a Choice Collection of Foreign Publications, im- 
ported and sold by Novello & Co., Ltd. To be had post-free 
on application. 


NOVELLO’S CATALOGUES, 


“n 


ls ORGAN MUSIC.—This 
Catalogue contains a Choice Selection from the best works, 
written by the most prominent Foreign Composers. These 
works, mostly published abroad, are all to be had from 
Novello & Co., Ltd. To be had post-free on application. 

List of New Foreign Publications, from March, 1911, to April, 1914, 

To be had free on application. 


Ts UF 


7 Selected Studies (Taylor) 


NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limirep. 


LonpDon : 





Loxpox: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limitep. 
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No. 86, NOVELLO’s MUSIC PRIMERS. NEW EDITION (1912). This Si 


A PRACTICAL GUIDE A en ae ee 


TO THE 


THEORY OF MUSIC] 6 questions WITH ANSWERS 


CONTAINING 


YUMEROUS eST- 2S NS WITH ANSWERS. = “ 
NUMEROUS TEST ——- S ERNEST A. DICKS, 0 
JU LIA A. O'N E I LL Fe.tow or Tue Rovar Cotiecz or Orcanists, 
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Tue Hon. MAUDE ALETHA STANLEY. 
Born May 3, 1833. 
Died July 14, 1915. 
AGED 82 YEARS. 











The passing away of this amiable and gracious lady 
at a great age and after a career of distinguished 
ysefulness brings its inevitable regrets, .but the 
retrospect of her life’s work brings the compensation 
ofa joyful satisfaction that she was able to accomplish 





to the so much for her generation. Few, if any, women of 
= wr time had more intimacy with the seamy side of 
lee things in our great city, and the story of Miss Stanley’s 
inti brave and rational endeavours to grapple with social 
problems that appear to some persons insoluble is a 


fine one, and an incentive to all who are gifted with a 
sense of duty to their fellow-creatures. A notable 
tribute to her character was made by Thomas Carlyle, 
when ina preface to a book entitled ‘ Work about the 
Five Dials’ (which is a way of describing certain 
London slums), written by Miss Stanley and published 
> anonymously in 1878, he described her as : 

‘A most authentic person, whom I have knewn with 

esteem and affection ever since her childhood, and I 

can believe every word of this her narrative to be 

scrupulously true.’ 

It is not for us in a musical journal to dwell upon 
all her numerous activities. We must be content to 
; recognize the influence of her enthusiasm for the 

educational and beneficent value of music in an 
nportant section of her work. One of the greatest and 
most far-reaching achievements of her life was the 
founding of working girls’ clubs. The first of its kind 


- was instituted by her in 1880, at 59, Greek Street, 
nt Scho, anda few years later she formed the London 
rs Girls’ Club Union. It was soon after this that Miss 
” Stanley saw that the Singing Class in these Clubs was 
igi, * Sttorg nexus, and that the competitive principle 
ie m4 Would be of inestimable value in providing an incentive 


to study good music, and the instilling of ideals of 
beauty of execution. The first competition of clubs 
vas held in London on May 12, 1888, and the Festival 
“ has been a welcome annual feature of the life of the 





“ oe ever since that date. The funeral took place at 
it Alerley Park, Cheshire, on July 17. 
Un Saturday, July 24, a Memorial Service was held 
iE a John’s Church, Westminster. Queen Mary and 
been Alexandra were represented. Queen Alexandra 
‘eit a wreath to which was attached a card with the 
— inscription, ‘In memory of dear Miss 
ri ey and all her many ,ood works, from hei 
eevoted Alexandra.’ 
= Miss Stanley was the third daughter of the second 


Baron Stanley of Alderley. 
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COMPETITION MOVE- 


MENT SINCE THE WAR BEGAN. 
Under this head last month we gave a list of forty 


Festivals that had been held since last August. 
renew this list with some additions. It 


We 


serves as an 


example to others to keep going if it is at all possible, 
especially in junior classes and where a Festival is in 
touch with female-voice choirs and girls’ clubs. 


New Brighton, Liverpool. 
Mansfield, Notts. 
Cleveleys, Blackpool. 
Plymouth. 

St. Cecilia Girls’ Clubs. 
Colwyn Bay. 
Middlesbrough. 
Nottingham. 
Huddersfield. 


People’s Palace Competition. 


Londonderry. 

South and West London. 
Stratford and East London. 
Swaledale Tournament. 


Federation of Working Girls’ 


Clubs (two sections). 
London Girls’ Club Union. 
Widnes. 

Douglas, Isle of Man. 
Salford (two Festivals). 
Sligo. 

Haughton, Stafford. 


Belfast. 

Long Eaton, Nottingham. 

Wirral, Chester. 

Morpeth, Wansbeck. 

Glasgow. 

Girls’ Friendly Society 

Ilkley, Wharfedale. 

Free Church Musicians 
Union. 

Tewkesbury. 

I lastings. 

Bristol. 

Manchester (four Festivals). 

Dublin. 

Taunton. 

Coleraine, Ulster. 

Manchester (Belle Vue). 

Stafford. 

Mid-Somerset (Bath). 

Cornwall (Wadebridge). 

Stocksbridge (Sheffield). 

Waterford (Ireland). 


This makes a total of forty-six Festivals. 


THE NATIONAL EISTEDDFOD, BANGOR. 
August 2 to August 6. 

We regret to hear that since the appearance in last 
month’s RECORD of the announcement regarding this 
event, the Executive Committee have found it necessary 
to curtail the programme they had hoped to carry out. 
The chief Choral, the second Choral, the chief Male- 
Voice Choir, and the Brass Band Competitions, are 
all abandoned. These events are the greatest 
attraction of the Eisteddfod, and generally draw 
immense audiences. The only Choral competitions 
that are to be held will be those for Female-Voice 
Choirs, and for small Male-Voice Choirs. The 
Committee are making the best of an_ inevitable 
situation, and are providing a programme that should 
draw public support. The Vocal and Instrumental 
Solo Classes are retained, and the programmes of the 
Evening Concerts to be performed by the Eisteddfod 
Choir, include ‘Elijah,’ ‘The Dream of Gerontius,’ 
and ‘ Llewelyn,’ a Cantata by Cyril Jenkins. 


MID-SOMERSET (BATH). 

This Festival was held in April and by an accident has not 
been previously reported in ourcolumns. We think it worth 
while to record the event even now, because it is desirable to 
emphasise the fact that even in these times it is practicable 
to continue some of the most fructifying work of the 
movement. In ordinary circumstances this Festival attracts 
a large number of competitors, including numerous adult 
choiws of various constitution. But on this occasion only 
juniors were catered for, with the result that the entries were 










satisfactorily numerous. 
centres besides Bath the response of juniors has been gratifying 
during the War period. 

The chief results were as follows : 

CHILDREN’s CuHorIRs (secondary or other schools, not 
elementary) :—Tests: ‘The Reapers’ (Dunhill) and 
* Nature’s slumber song’ (César Franck) ; Clarendon School, 
Bath (Miss Phillips). 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS.—(Girls), test: ‘ Night and day’ 
(Fellowes) ; Oldfield School (Miss Phillips). 
“Meg Merrilies’ (Stanford); Bathwick (Mr. H. Bowen). 
(Mixed Choirs), tests: ‘The shepherds’ (Cornelius) and 
* Shepherd, leave decoying ’ (Purcell) ; Cheddar Children’s 
Choir. (Open Class), test: ‘Song of the summer birds’ 
(Rubinstein) ; Bathwick. 

In a duet class there were thirteen entries, in a pianoforte 
for children under twelve there were sixteen 
entries, and in another pianoforte class for children under 
fifteen there were eight entries. A class for children’s choirs 
which had not taken a first-prize during the previous two 
years brought four choirs. The Oldfield Girls came first. 
In the foregoing classes the adjudicators were Dr. Percy 
Buck and Dr. H. W. Richards. 

Folk-dances attracted a large audience. Mr. Cecil Sharp 
was to have adjudicated, but owing to his absence in America 
Mrs. Kettlewell and Miss Karpeles officiated. Four teams 
of girls appeared for Morris-dancing, and the first place was 
awarded to the Temple Colston Girls’ School, Bristol. In the 
Morris jig for children under 17 the judges described the per- 
formances as the finest jig-dancing they had ever seen. Leslie 
Bower was given 98 marks out of 106, and the lowest award 
was 85 marks. 
England School. In the Country Dance Class the tests 
were *‘ Hyde Park’ and ‘ The Old Mole’ and an own-choice 
dance. There were eleven entries. Miss Karpeles said that 
a good many teams had the same fault. It was a mistake for 
become quicker in the finale. The contrary 
rule should be observed, as this tended to give a broader 
effect. The Kingswood High Street Girls’ School, Bristol, 
was placed first. In a class for children under eleven, the 
test-pieces in which were ‘ Gathering Peascods’ and ‘ Rufty, 
Tufty,’ four teams appeared, and St. John the Baptist’s 
Infants won the first place. There were four entries of 
boys’ teams for Sword-dancing. The winning team came 
from Bathwick C. E. School. The Challenge Banner 
awarded to the school obtaining the highest aggregate of 
marks in five specified classes was won by the Bathwick 
Boys’ School Choir (Mr. H. Bowen). In a singing-games 
class, in which the tests were ‘ Walking up the hillside’ and 
‘There stands a lady,’ there were four entries, the first 
place falling to Bathwick. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that the proceedings 
were lively and interesting, and they no doubt promoted 
cheerfulness amongst the many hundreds of persons concerned 
as performers or auditors. 


class 


the dance t 


WATERFORD. —July 4. 

On the above date an interesting Fe was held in 
Waterford, under the auspices of the Waterford Gaelic 
League, the annual competitions in solo-singing, choral 
singing, and instrumental music attracting large entries. 


Perhaps the most interesting vocal item was the singing of a 
pecified Irish by native speakers, in the Irish 
language. Of great interest, too, was the competition for 
solo war-pipe playing. The adjudicaior was Dr. Grattan 
Flood, and the preceedings were formaliy opened by the 


sony 


Mayor of Waterford in the presence of an enormous 
rather 

STOCKSBRIDGE (SHEFFIELD).——!uly 9, 10 
This Festival was held in the National Schools, 


Stocks! ridge, near Sheffield. There were thirtcen classes, 
all of which, except that for pianoforte solo for children 
under 14, were open. A larger number of entries than 
had been received, seventy and seventeen 
choirs competing, and the Festival was more than ordinarily 
uccessful inevery way. All the classes, except of course that 
for pianoforte solo already mentioned, were for choirs and 
Mr. Daniel Price was the adjudicator. 


usual soloists 


vocalists. 
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It is noteworthy that in many other 


(Boys), test: | 


Bower came from the Bathwick Church of | 





Most of the test-pieces were by British composers, 
very striking feature was the large proportion of unagoy 
panied choral pieces. The standard of performance y, 
generally a high one, the frequent recurrence of 70 per cep 
and more of the marks being well-deserved. The met 
of providing an official accompanist whose services yey 
optional was again adopted, Mr. A. Drabble acting in; 
capacity. 


In the solo sections the chief results were as follows: 

Junior Pianoforte (under 14).—‘ Lieder chne Win: 
(Mendelssohn), No. 10; Doris Eastwood. 

Girls (under 16).—‘ Forget me 
Amy Utley. 

Boys (Open).—‘ Erlaf Lake’ (Schubert) ; Stanley Slate. 

Soprano: ‘Songs my mother taught me’ (Dvord 
| Miss Elsie N. Braham. 

Contralto: ‘Like to a damask rose’ (Elgar); Mj 
Amy Jowett. 

Tenor: ‘ Refrain thy 
Mr. Ralph Smith. 

Bass: ‘ Pipes of Pan’ (Elgar); Mr. George E. Britton 

In the junior choir section the singing was very go 
The tests were: ‘Oh! the summer,’ two-part sm 
(Coleridge-Taylor), and ‘ Winds, gently whisper,’ three-pr 
song (Whittaker). Only one mark separated the two chor 
that sang, the first place falling to Hoyland Comm 
Wesleyan Choir (Mr. A. Robinson). 

There was only one entry in the female-voice class, t 
Stocksbridge Choir under Dr. Robertshaw. In view of 
national demands of the times, it was not a little singux 
that this small entry should have to be contrasted with « 
entry of five male-voice choirs. In this class the tests were 
|*The_ soldier’s death’ (Brahms) and ‘ Drake's dm 
|(S. Coleridge-Taylor). A Stocksbridge Primitive Methods 
Choir under Mr. Hill secured the first place, and the Bentk 
District Orpheus Choir under Mr. S. W. Casey came secon 

The chief choral class was for mixed-voice choirs. Tx 
tests were fairly severe, as they were Parry’s ‘Come, pret 
wag’ (the ‘Cuckoo’ section of which is so rarely sx 
correctly) and Bantock’s ‘On Himalay,’ in which | 
composer is at his best. The first place was gained 
Dr. Robertshaw’s Stocksbridge Choral Union, the Hoyla 
Common Wesleyan Choir (Mr. A. Robinson) coming secoo 
and the Huddersfield Socialist Choir (Mr. G. Norman)thir 
The Festival was considered to be one of the most success 
held in this township. 
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CHOIRS SHORT OF MEN. 
SoME SUGGESTIONS. 
Mr. T. Ienderson (writing in the Northern Echo) mak 
some useful suggestions to choirs short of men's voi 
Ile says : 


TO 


CONTRALTOS TO HELP TENORS. 

There is one point in regard to these open competitie 
with ‘ own-choice’ test-pieces that may be worth consider 
at the present time, when so many choirs are depleted 
their male members, and that is that judges should atta 
rather less importance to balance of parts than usual. TI 
is done as a regular thing in many of the tournaments ia! 
Dales to encourage small country choirs who may not ‘2 
to make up the full complement of men. So I hope chat 
will not be deterred from entering because they happen 
be short of tenors or basses, especially tenors. 

Under the circumstances, too, it would be quite legitims 
to let one or two of the lower contraltos sing with the tens 
if the tenor part was especially weak—a device often ad pe 
in small choral Societies to strengthen a tenor lead. | 
course it will be understood that the contraltos sing an octar 
lower than the actual written tenor part, which is represet® 
at a wrong pitch by the universal employment of the tre 
clef for the tenor. 

Another way by which choirs short of men 
fur entry would be to use some of our fine old English gle 
for three parts only, soprano, alto, and bass. The ue 
the choir would be combined to sing the lower part, Wi" 
in most cases would be found quite practicable. 
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Calleott’s ‘The Friar of Orders Grey a then there are 
Parry's ‘Come, fairies, trip it,’ Whitaker's ‘Winds gently 
whisper,’ ‘ When shall we three meet again,’ by King and 
Horsley, Callcott's * Mark the merry elves, Knyvett’s ‘ The 
ells of St. Michael's Tower (original form), Callcott’s 
‘Red Cross Knight,’ ‘The May Fly,’ ‘ Lordly gallants,’ 
and ‘The Erl King,’ and Danby’s ‘ When Sappho tuned.’ 
Delightful music, all of it, and well worth reviving. 

[Besides the above Novello & Co. publish two books, each 
Books 94 and 95, 





syntaining six old glees arranged for s. A. b. 
School Songs, each 6d. | 


BROOKLINE (NEAR BOSTON, MASS.), UNITED 
STATES. 

When Mr. Samuel Cole, the well-known music supervisor 
f Brookline Schools was in this country last July he was 
ych struck with the influence for gocd shown in the 
erations of the competitive festival movement, and he told 
s that he should do all he could to establish festivals in his 
wn district. Weare glad to record that he has succeeded 
n making a most promising start. It is not that there are 
no choral competitions held in the States. The Welsh folk, 
st least, take care of that, and here and there run their 
loved Eisteddfodau. But these events are few and far 
tween in the vast territory of the States. 

Mr. Cole propagated his scheme of a competition of 
school singing with the assistance of the Music Committee 
{the Brookline Education Society. 

The upper classes of the six grammar schools of the town 
ndertook to learn the prescribed music, namely, ‘ Drink 

me only with thine eyes’ (Old English), ‘Haste to the 
air’ (an arrangement of the market chorus from Flotow’s 

Martha’), and ‘Who knows what the bells say’ (Parker). 
They were told that the points of adjudication would be 

Tunefulness (singing to pitch and voice-blending), 

} Attack (depending upon the ability to watch the 
nductor), (c) Expression, (¢@) Enunciation. Mr. Arthur 

te, Miss Mabel W. Daniels, and Mr. George J. Parker 
were announced as judges, and the date was fixed for 

May 25, on which date it was held with great success. 

Invitations to supervisors and school teachers were 

sent over a wide area, with the consequence that a 

specially appreciative audience was assembled. At the 

utset Mr. Cole gave a short address to explain the why 
wherefore of the proceedings. Ile said that the object 

i the promoters was : 

(1.) To set in motion in the United States a series of 
competitions such as are carried out so successfully 
in England ; i 

(2.) To bring to the notice of the citizens of the town the 
kind of work which is attempted in the grades 
below the High School ; 

}) To stimulate a greater interest on the part of the 
young people themselves in the finer qualities of 
choral-singing ; 

(4.) By so doing to elevate and refine their musical taste 

and perception ; 

And he continued : 


The citizens of Brookline who have honoured us with 
Weir presence this afternoon will witness the kind of work 
Weattempt in music in the elementary schools. . . . 

Boston and the vic inity have enjoyeda very high reputation 
‘matters musical for more than acentury. That reputation 
was foanded, I believe, on her fine choral-singing. Unless 
that feature of our musical life can be revived, we are sure to 
ose the fair fame of the past. 

Musical competitions are a very important feature in the 
musical life of Great Britain. © There ar competitions 
etween choral societies, church choirs, and schools. These 
— draw out immense audiences and great enthusiasm. 

no wonder that Great Britain can boast of the finest 
choral-singing in the world. 

: 1 we prominent supervisors of public school music in 
“eW England have been invited on this occasion in the hope 
"at throughout our combined eflorts a like movement may 


es Fz 

ja among us. Fellow SUPeTVISOrS, why could you 
1’ & Similar competition in your own communities ? 
How . 


interesting it would be to have the winning classes 
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of half-a-dozen towns or cities mect in Boston for a final 


contest. Would not such a result be educational in the best 


sense ¢ 


The following are the rules under which the classes have 
made their preparation for this event : 


(1.) The classes to appear in their entirety, wot picked 


singers. 

(2.) The preparation for the competition to be made under 
actual and usual conditions ; no more and no less 
rehearsals than would obtain if there were no 
competition in view. 


You have before you to-day a choral body numbering at 
least 425 singers, 95 out of every 100 of whom know 
enough about music to understand the speech of a choral 
conductor and to sing their part with others in any music 
which is suited to their age. Would you have a greater and 
more tangible result than the individual singer ? Then take us 
and public school music more seriously. When American 
musical education becomes less superficial than it now is, 
public school music will be recognized as the foundation to 
whatever may be attempted later in the line of musical 
training. 

I must call your attention to one or two facts before pro 
ceeding with the programme: There are those in every 
school whose sense of pitch is not perfect ; all such, who are 
members of these classes, are present here to-day. We 
leave it for you to say whether that problem has or has not 
been reduced to nearly its lowest terms. Ilad we the same 
force of public sentiment behind the music which exists with 
reference to reading, writing and arithmetic, that problem 
might be almost eliminated. 


It is in order also to state that none of the principals or 
assistants has any special interest in the music over other 
subjects; that, so far as I know, no one of them was 
selected for special fitness from a musical point of view 
This particular year, too, is certainly no more than an averag« 
year as regards the musical ability of the classes. 


The following extracts from the Press will show how the 
competition was received : 

The Christian Science Monitor: ‘Children of the ninth 
grade of the Lincoln School, Brookline, taught by Miss 


Jennie F. Hayden and Miss Mary Connor, won the prize in 


a singing contest held yesterday afternoon at the Edward 
Devotion School, Harvard Street, under the direction of 
Samuel W. Cole. The Lincoln School group was one of 
six singing classes taken exactly as they work every day, 
without selection or weeding out, from various districts of 
Brookline, the eighth and ninth grades being represented in 
four and the ninth grade in two classes. The schools 
taking part in the competition, which was held as a send-ofi 
for a choral revival in Massachusetts, were the following : 
Lawrence School, Heath School, Runkle School, Lincoln 
School, Pierce School, Devotion School. Every director of 
a chorus in much-chorused New England should have heard 
the children of the winning class sing. And having heard, 
he should have inquired how the thing was done and should 
resolve that he would have the method of it taught to his 
performers. Even the most casual listener could tell that 
the beautiful tone produced by the class from the Lincoln 
School was not the outcome of any system of musical 
pedagogy. It could only be the work of a_ particular 
teacher. And the prize was not won on Tuesday afternoon, 
Lut years ago when that teacher began to develop an ear for 
beautiful sound. One of the visiting supervisors of schvol 
music, commenting on the situation to a representative of 
the Christian Science Monitor, said: ** We cannot get 
results like that unaided. We cannot visit any one school 
often enough to do it. The room teacher must make the 
children’s voices rich and resonant, if anybody does.” 
Teachers of the Lincoln School prize class, when asked after 
the meeting, admitted that what had been done was neither 
accidental nor the result of the regular pedagogic routine. 
** All through the year,” explained Miss Hayden, ** we have 
worked for good tone. First and last we have listened with 
ihe intention of having the singing sound well.” Plainly 
Mr. Cole has the support ol school music teachers, even 
not of choral society directors, in his efforts, for he had a 
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| 
large number of supervisors in hisaudience. These included | on this mossy pillow.’ The class, being in a very early Stag 
Charles I. Rice, of Worcester : Percy Graham, of Lynn; | of its musical career, was quite unfit to attempt such age, 
If. C. Davis, of Chelsea ; Richard W. Grant, of Winchester ;| and I told the girls they could have no chance of Suetes 
John B. Whoriskey, of Cambridge; Messrs. Hamblin, | but they wished to go up just for the fun of the th 
O'Shea and Drake, and Miss Bainton, of Boston; Consequently when their combined marks for sight singing 
Mr. Chase, of Malden: Mr. Dunham, of Brockton :] unison and part-song turned out to be the lowest, thev we 
Mr. Coburn, of Everett.’ nevertheless quite happy and contented, and said they jy 
got through rather well considering. I mention this jag 
show there was no real sense of disappointment connect: 
with the part-song, and yet when a few days afterwari | 
suggested they should perform it to a lady who had om 
to sing to them, I received the answer, ‘ We never yx 
to sing it again, we are so sick of it.’ Their Competitic 
unison-song, however, they readily sang, for this ty 


Zhe Boston Eventing Transcript : ‘Vigorously and with 
the keen relish of contest, four hundred and thirty children 
lifted their voices this week in the first musical competition 
of the Brookline Public Schools, under the auspices of the 
Music Committee of the Brookline Education Society. The 


choruses were very well sung by the classes from six different a r } The foll 
schools, the audience shared much of the pleasure of the | "t Y€en such a tor! to them. 1€ folk-songs usually set iy 


performers, and the success of the contest in advancing the | COMPetons seem admirably suited to their purpose, ir 
ends which it was intended to serve was on all sides | their quaint stories and beautiful melodies generally ating, 
conceded. Surely this good English custom of bringing the | and they are easily learned. In this way too one may by 
schools into choral contests should not be restricted to they will be carried on to rey p and never agin i 
Brookline alone, and Musical-Director Cole of the town’s | #!lowed to sink into oblivion. But I ask what good is te 
public school system is aiming to secure its extension musically by teaching the average club girl a difficult per 
throughout eastern Massachusetts. . . . . The | Sng which after a hard day’s work is a toil to her to lear 
Brookline Education Society has found a good way for and which she forgets as soon as she conveniently my 
stimulating its school children’s interest in music and in| Most of the expression is dinned into her by the teacher x 
their ability to find for themselves some enjoyable musical does not come spontaneously. I have noticed that 1 bay 
expression, and it is much to be hoped that the Brookline had to insist = the meage’ obvious marks of CXPression ore 
scheme will be generally adopted in the way that its and over again to my o in good song they have 2 
founders have planned. understood, but when they go for their outings they ¥ 
sing their own little trashy songs most prettily and in par 

It seems to me that what we have to do for these poor tix 
girls is to cultivate their taste by easy methods, and toted 
them such simple melodies as ‘ Bluebells of Scotlani, 
A PLEA FOR SIMPLER MUSIC AT GIRLS’ * Now is the month of Maying,’ and ‘ Annie Laurie’ inty 
parts. These they can learn with little difficulty, and ty 

CLUB COMPETITIONS. sing them as if they really enjoyed the music. Sight-singy 

is on a different plane. Though some girls really enjoy 
one may say as a general rule the majority of club girs x 
bored by it, but then it has the advantage of training ther 
and so making other musical study easier. I have toa get 
I HAVE read with much interest Mr. Harvey Grace’s| extent overcome my girls’ objection to  sight-singing by 
article on Music in Girls’ Clubs, and though it may seem | offering a prize to the best reader. I would have sgt 
rather presumptuous of me to dispute anything he has stated, reading a test at every competition, and award most mt 
still perhaps I may claim in one way to have a wider | for this, while the other music I would have of the simples 
experience than his, inasmuch as I have participated in| kind, so that a much larger range of clubs could at 
failures as well as in successes at the various competitions | for these competitions. I believe I am right in thin 
and entertainments F have worked for in girls’ clubs during | that competitions strongly attract all club-girls, bat ts 
the last eight years. Mr. Harvey Grace goes to the root of | many small clubs are unable to enter because the ms 
the matter when he writes:—‘ Perhaps I have been} set is beyond them altogether. If the test-songs we 
fortunate in my clubs.’ A teacher of his ability is not simpler these small clubs could have the joy of competi 
generally asked to teach at a club which has not already | without disgracing themselves, while the more accomplist 
shown a considerable bent for singing, and therefore perhaps | clubs wovld still be victorious, as they should be. Afterd 
he is not aware of the general disapproval with which the | what are we aiming at? Is it that a few of the me 
average club girl receives a part-song presenting any real | important clubs, having the good fortune to possess hig 
difficulties. Now I have taught at a club where the girls, competent teachers, shall be coached to sing advanced mis 
who were mostly of rather a superior class, had at any rate | extremely well to the exclusion of all minor clubs—ms 
some measure of success, and I am now teaching at a club in | which the girls will probably entirely forget in the cours 
one of the poorest and roughest parts of London: but though | a few years; or is it to give all the poor working gith 
the girls of these two clubs are somewhat different in social | London good music which they can really enjoy leamig 
position, they are one in their dislike of music which involves | after a long day’s work? If the latter plan be adopte. 





By E. F. B. 
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149. Awake, awz 
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much mental effort ; and who can wonder at it after all they | not only will their musical taste be improved and te 
have been through during the day? When once a club happiness increased, but many more will be drawn a 
begins to distinguish itself at competitions and entertainments | from the unwholesome excitement of the cinema shows! 
half of the girls at any rate begin to work hard. I remember | other baneful influences. I believe a large number of g% 
a girl in my class telling me that she had sung one passage | abstain from coming to a singing class after a hard di 
over and over again at home in order that she might get it} work because they think they will be made to grinlé 
right on the eventful day. Others who had access to a| something hard, and will not be allowed to sing just for 
piano somehow would ask if they might take the part- pleasure of singing. 
song away to practise. But it was the hope of distinguishing | ‘ 
themselves that goaded them on. Pride feels no pain, | 
Although my girls on several occasions carried off prizes for 
unison -singing at their annual competition, they only once We are sorry to hear that after discussing a scheme tobe 
won a prize for a part-song, but this part-song out of all a shortened Festival it has been determined to abandon | 
— _ aed yng od ” er _ Passo Blackpool Festival entirely for this year. It was consi 
hen erg » a a se that the choirs could not come in their usual force; # 
forgotten, for we were all thankful to set aside music which | 
was almost burned into our brains through continual practice ; 
but this one part-song was treasured chiefly I believe on 
account of the pleasant memory connected with it. Certainly} The Council of the South and West London Mus 


difficulties arose in connection with railway fares. 











musically it was inferior to most of the other competition | Festival met on June 28. It was decided to hold — 
part-songs. My last experience has been to prepare girls for | in March, 1416, at Wandsworth Town Ilall. Mr. Le 


a competition at which they had to sing Smart’s * Rest thee Jones was again elected honorary secretary. 
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King 


+, Acharge to keep, I have 
Brahms 


4. Acrown of grace for man 
“ A few more years shall roll H. Blair 


2 A prayer for peace .. Crotch 
fot. A solemn prayer  * H. Brewer 
o3s. A song of joy . John E. West 


Ivor Atkins 


aI Abide with me 
R. Dunstan 


424. Abide with me 


fos. Adeste Fideles H. Hofmann 
927. All go unto one place Wesley 

. Allnations whom 8B. Luard-Selby 
113. All they that trust .. .. Hiller 





475. All Thy works J. Barnby 





‘ G. H. Ely 

j . E. H. Thorne 

7ig. All ye who seek H. M. Higgs 
9. Allyewhoweep . Gounod 
s92. Alleluia ! now is Christ T. Adams 


. Alleluia! the Lord liveth C. Harris 





§. Almighty Father B. Steane 
937. Almighty God, give us Wesley 
261. And all the people saw J. Stainer 
699. And God shall wipe Greenish 


». Andit was the third hour .. Elvey 
48, And Jacob was left alone J. Stainer 
6s8, And Jesusentered .. H. W. Davies 
p32. And suddenly there came H. J. Wood 
67s. And the Lord said T. W. Stephenson 
37. And the wall of the city Oliver King 
778. And there shall be signs Naylor 
jez. Andwhen theday .. C. W. Smith 
S61. Angel Spirits P. Tchaikovsky 
642. Angel voices ever singing E. V. Hall 






6rr. Angels from the realms . Cowen 
19 Ditto ..P. E, Fletcher 
t E. V. Hall 

C. H. Lloyd 

G. F. Cobb 

ee , T. Adams 

As Christ was raised Wareing 

As I live, saith the Lord E. T. Chipp 

333 As it began to dawn Ch. Vincent 
As Moses lifted up F. Gostelow 

3. As theearth bringeth A. H. Brewer 

. As the hart pants (s.s.t.8.) Gounod 

. Ascribe unto the Lord Travers 

109. Ascribe unto the Lord S. S. Wesley 
99. At the Lamb’s High E. V. Hail 
. At the Sepulchre H. W. Wareing 

7. Author of} Life Divine . Button 

. Awake, awake . John E. West 

. Awake, awake, put on Greenish 
56. Awake, awake, put on J. Stainer 
. Awake, awake, puton Stephenson 
149. Awake, awake, put on M. Wise 
955. Awake ! O Zion C. Forrester 
199. Awake, thou that sleepest  Stainer 
130 Awake Up, my glory M. Wise 
14. Be glad and rejoice.. M. B. Foster 
578. Be glad and rejoice . B. Steane 
uz, Begiad, O ye righteous H. Smart 
he Be glad then, ye . A. Hollins 
~ Be merciful . H. Purcell 
Be merciful . E. A. Sydenham 
97. Be peace onearth .. . Crotch 
567. Be Thou exalted C. Bayley 


$3. Be ye all of one mind A. 5. —s 
471. Be ye therefore ae S. Baker 
“ Before the heavens \" H. ww ‘Parker 
ts Behold, all the earth G. F. Huntley 
z old, God is great E. W. Naylor 
he Godismy John E. West 

Behold, God is my F. C. Woods 
49 Behl, how good (Male) Caldicott 


. 
~4 itto (s.a.7.B.)Caldicott 
Ditto Hamilton Clarke 
wa ald, I bring you. J. Barnby 
Ditto “" J. Maude Crament 
Ditto E. V. Hall 


I come quickly Ivor Atkins 

Hea have given you_C. Harris 
nr te a V. Roberts 
na servant .. J. F. Bridge 
"5 Behold now, praise :: J. B. Calkin 


3d. 
3d. 
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631. Behold now, praise .. F. lliffe 
912. Behold now, praise .. John E, West 
315. Behold, O God .. F. W. Hird 


Woodward 
Percy Pitt 


| 524. Behold, the days come 
652. Behold the Name 


Behold, two blindmen —_J. Stainer 
938. Bethlehem Ch. Gounod 
378. Bless the Lord ee M. Kingston 
796. Bless the Lord,O my soul Hailing 
855. Bless the Lord thy God Roberts 
450. Bless thou the Lord.. C. Bayley 
374. Bless thou the Lord.. Oliver King 
. | 693. Blessed are the dead B. L. Selby 
- | 667. Blessed are the pure A. D. Arnott 
. | 390. Blessed are they . A. W. Batson 
| 616. Blessed are they H. Blair 

| 

| 


W. H. Monk 
Arthur Page 
S. S. Wesley 


77. Blessed are they 
182. Blessed are they 
15. Blessed be the God .. 


756. Blessed be the Lord.. J. Barnby 

I 570. Blessed be the Lord.. J. F. Bridge 

| 895. Blessed be the Lord.. 0. Gibbons 

. | 876. Blessed be the Lord.. E. V. Hall 
| 183. Blessed be the Lord. . -. Hea 

. | 770. Blessed be the Lord Markham Lee 

331. Blessed be the Lord C. L. Williams 

1006. Blessed be the Name Macfarren 

724. Blessed be Thou E. C, Bairstow 

838. Ditto ee J. Kent 

400. Blessed City .. A. C. Fisher 

284. Blessed is He E. Gladstone 

262. Blessed is He .. C.H. Lloyd 

| 292. Blessed is He A. C. Mackenzie 

| 206. Blessed is the man Clarke-Whitfeld 


John Goss 
“H.W. Wareing 
Macfarren 


64. Blessed is the man 
769. Blessed is the man 
1004.Blessed is the soul (s.B.) 


{ 286. Blessed Jesu (Stabat Mater) Dvorak 
943. Blessed Lord. S. Wesley 

| §. Blessing, glory, wisdom B. Tours 

| 950. Ditto . H. Brewer 
632. Blow up the trumpet. F, Iliffe 

| 97. Blow yethetrumpet Henry Leslie 

| 961. Born to-day .. J. P. Sweelinck 

| 118. Bow Thine ear W. Bird 

| 939. Bread of Heaven E. German 

. | 774. Break forth into joy H. E. Button 
| 415. Ditto ah ye e-Taylor 
798. Ditto Matthews 
| 92. Ditto AR. Prentice 

| 491. Ditto ° B. Steane 
1024. Ditto . W. G. Alcock 

| 323. Brightest and best E. V. Hall 
340. Bring unto the Lord Gladstone 

. | 98. Brother, thouart gone ..J. Goss 
| 279. By Babylon’s wave .. Gounod 

| 197. By the rivers of Babylon L. Samson 
121. By the waters of Babylon .. Boyce 
511. Ditto . Clarke 
853. Ditto H. M. Higgs 
644. Ditto S. Coleridge- -Taylor 
742. By Thy glorious death A. Dvorak 


i Battishill 
J. V. Roberts 


116. Call to remembrance 
952. Ditto 


680. Calm on the list’ning ear .. Parker 
841. Castmenotaway C. Lee Williams 
975. Ditto S. S. Wesley 
497. Christ both died _E.W. Naylor 
454. Christ is risen 6. B. J. Aitken 
368. Christ is risen <— + Crament 
666. Christ is risen W. Jordan 


533. Christ is risen i V. Roberts 
814. Christ is risen E. A. Sydenham 
307. Christ our Passover. . E. V. Hall 
783. Christ the Lord is risen again ~ 
370. Christ the Lord is risen to-day _,, 
488. Christians, awake J. Barnby 
648. Christians, awake H. M. Higgs 
983. Christmas Day . G. von Holst 
445. Cleanse me, Lord . G. F. Wrigley 
52. Come, andletusreturn  ..J. Goss 





. | 95. Come, and let us return W. Jackson 


805. Come hither, ye faithful 


Hofmann 
} 283. Come, Holy Ghost 3 


Elvey 


201 
S2« 


717 
44s 
881. 
293. 
989. 
314. 


° 635. 


- | 334- 


. | 682. 


Come, Holy Ghost J. L. Hatton 
». Come, Holy Ghost . Palestrina 
Come, Holy Ghost C. L. Williams 
Come, let us join our E. V. Hall 
Come, my soul G. C. Martin 
Come and let us ~ 4. Hollins 
Come now, and let us H. W. Wareing 


Gounod 


1. Come unto Him 

946. Ditto H. Leslie 
256. Come unto Me “HL = Couldrey 
Come unto Me , J. Elvey 
103. Come unto Me (Bach) g Stainer 
g22. Come with high and holy Blair 
1005.Come ye, and let us. Macfarren 
748. Come, ve children and J. Booth 
924. Ditto = H. J. King 
Come, ye faithful .. E. V. Hall 

921. Come, ye faithful, raise the strain ,, 
| ‘rorg.Come, ye Saints se E. Button 
951. Come, ye sin-defiled. . ]. Stainer 
931. Come, ye thankful B. Steane 
914. Comes at times Woodward 
1008. Ditto H. Oakeley 
994. Coronation Offertorium Elgar 
22. Create in me a clean heart P. J. F ry 
688. Crown Him the B. Luard-Selby 
356. Daughters of Jerusalem H. J. King 
| 449. Dawns the day R Legge 
213. Day of anger (Requiem) Mozart 
Day of wrath . Stainer 
252. Death and life “Ww alter Parratt 
968. Death is swallowed up in Hollins 
849. Deliver us, O Lord .. Gibbons 
90. Distracted with care . Haydn 
887. Do not I fill heaven. . H. Blair 
737. Doth not wisdomcry D.S. Smith 
703. Drop down, ye heavens Stainer 
277. Enter not into Judgment .. Clarke 
362. Eternal source .. F. Brandeis 
1008.Evening and Morning Oakeley 
854. Exalt ye the Lord H. Elliot Button 
764. Except the Lord build Edwards 
771 Ditto . Eaton Faning 
628. Ditto ‘ H. Gadsby 
470. Eye hath not seen (s.a.) .. Foster 
584. Ditto (s.a.t.B.) M. B. Foster 
625. Far be sorrow Se L. V. Hall 
672. Far from the world .. H. W. Parker 
329. Far from their home Woodward 
364. Father, hear the prayer F. Brandeis 
763. Father, now Thy grace W. Coenen 
46. Father of Heaven Walmisley 
384. Father of Life S. J. Gilbert 
768. Father of mercies .. E. V. Hall 
671. Father of mercies . John E. West 
28. Fear not, O land John Goss 
916. Fear not, O land W. Jordan 
72. Fear thou not, for I am J. Booth 
446. Flee from evil <n ’. J. Clarke 
553. For a small moment “- Stainer 
254. For ever Blessed Mendelssohn 
198. For the mountains .. L. Samson 
go1. For this mortal S. S. Wesley 
728. Forsake me not ° ..J. Goss 
273. From the deep I called .. Spohr 
227. Give ear, O Lord .T. M. Pattison 
433. Give ear, O Shepherd A. Whiting 
88. Give ear, O ye heavens . Armes 
956. Ditto W. G. Alcock 
604. Give thanks, O Israel Ouseley 
741. Give the King Thy .. W. G. Alcock 
990. Ditto . A. H. Brewer 
309. Give the Lord .. C.H. Lloyd 
383. Give untothe Lord _H. W. Parker 
933- Glorious and ” an _ _Gibbons 
2. Glory be to God . Wesley 
779. Glory to God in the. E M. Lee 
341. God be merciful A. H. Mann 
49. God be merciful .. S.S. Wesley 
236. God be merciful unto us C. F. Lloyd 
105. God came from Teman Steggall 
967. God is a Spirit . W.S. Bennett 
128. God is gone up Croft 
892. God is gone up O. Gibbons 
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5. God came from Teman Steggall 4d. | to2zt. Hosanna we sing ]. E. West 3d. { 810. If Christ be not raised Macpherson , 










































967. God is a Spirit W. S. Bennet: 19d. | 260. How beautiful arethefeet Handel 3d. | 979. Ifthe Lord had not E. C. Bairstow 

128. God is gone up one .. Croft 4d. | 691. How blest arethey Tschaikowsky 4d. | 825. Ifthe Lord Himself ... W Chi a 

892. God is gone up O. Gibbons 3d. | 321. How excellentis Thy .. Cowen 6d. | 758. Ifthe Lord Himself Walmisley & 

864. Godis gone up Walter B. Gilbert 2d. | 615. How greatis the loving West 3d. | 53. Ifwe believe that Jesus died Goa he 

605. Godis my salvation C.F. Bowes 34. | 373. How long wilt Thou Oliver King 2d. | 544. Ifyelove Me ay 

131. Godisour hope... Greene 6d. | 867. Ditto Jeremiah Clarke 3d. | 453. Ifyelove Me { 

332. God is our refuge ... A. Foote 4d. | 647. How lovely are . C.Salaman 3d. | 780. Ifyethen be risen SOPRANO. 
101. God is our refuge H. Hilse 6d. | 104. Ditto oni Spohr 8d. | 469. Ifyethen berisen(s.a.) M.B 

75. Godsaid, Behold ...G.Macfarren 4d. | 988 Ditto «» _J).Brahms ad. 58. Ifye then be risen ... 

969. Godsolovedthe world H. Moore 3d. | 766. lam Alpha ... Ch. Gounod 3d. 61. In Christ dwelleth ... John Goss 

473 Ditto «. J. V. Roberts 3d. | 539. Iam Alpha ... ]. V. Roberts 3d. | 913. Indivers tongues ... ‘Palestrins z 

1012. Ditto .. E.G. Monk 4d. | 623. lam He that liveth T. Adams 4d. | 619 Inevery place incense John E. Wes 

342. God,that madestearth A.C. Fisher 2d. | 664. 1am the Resurrection ... Croft 3d. | 655. Inheavenlylove ... H. Parker 4 ALTO 
344. God, whoatsundrytimes J.H.™Mee 4d. | 662. I am the Resurrection R. Rogers 4d. | 403. In my Father's house  Cramen 3 

715. God's peace is peace eternal Grieg 3d 265. lamwell pleased J. Rheinberger 3d. 777° Ditto H. Elliot Button x 

550. Grant, we beseech Thee M. Elvey 2d. | 120. I beheld, andlo _... 4 Blow 6d. | 102. In sweet consent ... E.H. Thorne x 

388. Grant, we beseech Thee Roberts 3d. | 280, I beheld, andlo _... ww» Elvey 6d. | 278. Inthat day ... ens G. Elvey 4d 

517. Great and marvellous J. F. Bridge 4d. 496. I came not to call C. Vincent 3d. | Soz. Inthat day (Christmas) Bridge 4 

187. Great and marvellous Monk 3d. | 207. I cried unto the Lord . Heap 4d. | 720. Inthe beginning C. Macphersoa ri 

848. Ditto T. Tomkins 3d. | 537. Ideclaretoyou ... Cruickshank 4d. | 582. Inthe beginning... F. Tozer , 

223. Greatis Jehovah (Male) Schubert 4d. | 168. I desired wisdom ... J. Stainer 6d. | 890. Inthe day shalt H.W. Wareing 4 

987. Great is Jehovah . Schubert 4d. | 230. I didcall uponthe Lord Pattison 4d. | 338. Inthe fearofthe Lord J.V. Roberts y TENOR. 
6o2. Great is our Lord M. B. Foster 4d. | 515. I donot ask,O Lord ... Roberts 3d. | 980. Inthe hour ofmy ... Davis g . 

136. Great is the Lord .. Hayes 4d. | 117. I have set God . «. Blake 6d 659. In the Lord .., C. Macpherson 4 

708. Greatisthe Lord A.W.Marchant 3d. | 420. I have set God Hamilton Clarke 4d 282. Inthe Lord ... w+ _R. Stewan & 

237. Great is the Lord F. Ouseley 6d. | 130. I have set God . J.Goldwin 3d. | 385. In Thee, O Lord... S.C. Taylor 

451. Great is the Lord B. Steane 3d 122. I have surely built .. .. Boyce 4d. | 33. In Thee, O Lord B. Tou 

813. Great is the Lord E. A. Sydenham 3d. | 219. I have surely built T. T. Trimnell qd. | 148. In Thee, OLord ... _ J. Weldoo 3 

220. Grieve not the Holy Spirit Stainer 3d. | 590. I hearda great voice G.F.Cobb 3d. | 467. Isit nothing(s.a.) M. B. Foster x Bas 
609. Guide me, O Thor H. Blair 3d. | 396. I heard a voice . John Goss 2d. | §71. Isit nothing (4 voices) M. B. Foster ¢ am, 
427. Hail! gladdening Light J.T. Field 2d. | 903. I looked, and behold H. Willan 3d 725. Isit not wheat-harvest T. Adams x 

545. Hail! gladdening Light Martin 4d. | 1029. I love to hear .. M. B. Foster 3d. gt. It came even to pass Ouseiey ¢ 

326. Hail, thou that art... A.Carnall 4d. | 171. I saw the Lord -Stainer 6d. | 180. Itis a good thing J. Barnby & 

560. Hail to the Christ .» J. Barnby 3d. | 1022 Ditto... ; . Harris 3d. | 231. Itisagoodthing T, M. Pattison , 

45. Hail, true Body — H. Willan 2d. | 114. I was glad . TT. Attwood qd. | 215. It shall cometo pass... Garrett & 
499. Hallelujah, Christisrisen Steane 3d. | 993. I was glad ... ..A. H. Brewer 3d. | 908. Jesu, Lord of lifeand glory Elgar 33 
382. Hallelujah! the Light Oliver King 3d. 32. I was glad ove G. Elvey 3d. | 397. Joes, lover of my soul (Male) F llife 

73. Happy is the man . E. Prout 8d. 79. 1 was glad C. E. Horsley 6d. | 907. Jesu, meek and lowly.. Elgar 32 
681. Hark, the glad sound M.B. Foster 3d. , 743. Iwasglad ... C.H.H. Parry 4d. | 1031.Jesu, our Lord ... Ch, Gounod x | 
909. Hark,the gladsound A. R.Gaul 3d. | 379. I wasglad ... T. T. Trimnell gd. | 654. Jesu, Thou joy ... E. H. Davies # 
487. Hark,the gladsound E.V. Hall 3d. | 119. I was in the spirit ... .. Blow 6d. | 544. Jesu, Thou sweetness H. J. King 3 * 
345. Hark,the heraldangels E.V. Hall 3d. | 205. I willalway givethanks ... Clarke 3d. | 904. Jesu, word of God incarnate Elgar 2 
444. Hark! what news... Oliver King 34. | 1034.1 will cause the shower... Naylor 3d. | 788. Jesus Christ is risen to-day Gal ¢ , 
404. Harvest Hymn. F. Tozer 2d. | 873. I willcry unto God... H.J. King 3d. | 455. Jesus Christ isrisen Oliver King ¢ i 
320. Haste Thee, O God John Shepherd 3d. 73. 1 will cry unto God ... Steggall 3d. | 971. Jesus lives ! no longer now Foster 3 ' 
984. Have mercy uponme J. Barnby 2d. | 502. I willextol Thee C.M. Hudson 4d. | 618. Jesus of Nazareth G. Byrd : 
535. Have mercy upon me Goss 4d. 29. I will give thanks ... J. Barnby 4d. | 548. Joy in harvest . -» B, Steane = 
1013. Ditto... ...E. Minshall 3d. } 156. I will give thanks ...E.J. Hopkins 6d. 7. Judge me, O God ... Mendelssobs iy. 
377. Have mercy upon me KellowJ.Pye 3d. ) 568. I will give thanks ... Mozart 2d. | 677. Just Judge of Heaven _ ...Garrett | 
401. Have mercy upon me J. Shaw 3d. | o15. I willgive untohim... H. Blair 2d. | 614. Justorum anime Byrd 
794. Hesendeth the springs Wareing 4d. | 674. I willgive yourainH.W.Wareing 4d. | 179. King all glorious 
gor. He shall swallow up Greenish 3d. | 225. I will go unto - Gauntlett 2d. | 997 Ditto (4 voices) 
707. He that dweilleth ... J. Booth 4d 591. I willgo untothealtar C. Harris 3d. 5581. Kings shall bethy G. 
837. Hethatshallendure Mendelssohn 2d. | 437. 1 willgreatly rejoice Cruickshank 4d. | 894. Kings shall see and arise 
898. He that spared not His Gladstone 3d 1037. Ditto E. C. Bairstow 3d. | 425. Lead, kindly Light... R. Denstad * 
900. He will swallow up death Wesley 14d. | 495. I willlay me down A.C. Edwards 3d. | 528. Lead, kindly Light C. L. Naylor ¢ 
389. Hear me when I call (Male) Distin 2d. | 105. I willlay me down... H.Gadsby 2d. | 589. Lead, kindly Light D.Pughe-Evans 3 , 
339. Hear my prayer... Mendelssohn 4d. | 209. I willlay me down... H.Hiles 3d. | 37. Lead, kindly Light J. Steiner « ze 
146. Hear my prayer C. Stroud 4d. | 739. I willliftupmineeyes D.S.Smith 3d. | 706. Letall the world ... Ww Jordan « | (ataiae 
1001. Hear my prayer ... _H. Purcell 2d. | 958. Ditto J. V. Roberts 3d. | 132. Let God arise , Greene & - 
442. Hear my words C. H. H. Parry 8d. | 394. I willlove Thee . Kingston 4d. | 375. Let God arise — T. T. Trimpel & 
310. Hear, O God A. Friedlander 6d 126. I willlove Thee,O Lord J.Clark 4d. | 857. Let my complaint Arthur Batter = 

138. Hear, O heavens P.Humphreys 3d. | 760. I will magnify Thee W.H. Bell 4d. | 346. Let my complaint (Male) Thome * 

94. Hear, O Lord .. JohnGoss 2d. | “78. I willmagnify Thee J.B. Calkin 4d. | 509. Letnotthinehand... J. Stine # 

139. Hear, O Lord C. King 2d. 27. I will magnify Thee ...John Goss 3d. | 807. Let not your heart Eaton F aning » ie. « 
162. Hear, O Lord wu. F.Ouseley 4d. | 633. I will magnify Thee ... F. Iliffe 3d. | 438. Ditto... M. B, Foster ; 

438." Ditto (8 v.) M. B. Foster 3 





831. Hear,O My people J. Holbrooke 3d. | 405. I will magnify Thee Oliver King 4d. | p 
: Let the heavens be glad M. Higgs 
















203. Hear,O ThouShepherd ... Clarke 4d. | 780. I will magnify Thee E. M. Lee 3d. | 795. 
§22. Ditto T. A. Walmisley 4d ror. Ditto ve C. H. Lloyd 3d. | 226. Let the peace of God J. Staines # XM 
' 776. Hear the voice and prayer Tallis 2d. | 929 Ditto A.W. Marchant 3d. | 565. Let the righteous... R F. Lloyd & 
773. Hearken unto me W.H. Bell 3d. | 886. I will magnify Thee Palestrina 3d. | 323. Let the words ofmy A. D. Culles z 
376. Hide not Thy face Kellow J. Pye 2d. | 153. I will magnify Thee . d: Shaw 3d. | 494. Let Thy merciful ears W. B. Bel ® 
366. Ho! every one ]. M. Crament 4d. | 154. I will mention A. Sullivan 6d. | 308. Let us now praise (Male) Thorst = 
246. Ho! every one «.» G.C.Martin 4d. | 790. I willnotleave you ... W. Byrd 3d. | 962. Ditto A. J. Silver i 
330. Holy Ghost, to earth ... Dvorak 4d. | 575. I will not leave you ... B. Steane 2d. 96. Lift up thine eyes .. Joba Gost 
111. Holy, holy, holy _... «Crotch 3d. | 519. I will open rivers E. Pettman 3d. | 897. Lift up your heads O, Gibboss i 
842. Holy, Lord God T. Bateson 4d. | 371. Iwillset HisdominionH.W.Parker 4d. | 18. Ditto «J. L t- A 
412. Honour the Lord ... J. Stainer 4d. | 100, I willsing anewsong ... Armes 8d. | 409. Ditto Ss. Coleridge-Tay © 
129. Hosanna (in C) O. Gibbons 3d. | 608. I willsing ofthe mercies J.Booth 3d. | 847. Ditto William Ture © 


1015. Ditto (in E flat) ©.Gibbons 3d. | 134. | willsing of Thy power Greene ad. | 343. Lift up your peetth ns ¢ art é 
43. Hosanna ove G.A.Macfarren 3d. | 192. I willsing unto the Lord Wareing 3d. | 972. Light in darkness D. a% 
657. Hosannatothe Lord W. Jordan 4d. | 6, I will wash my hands Hopkins 3d. | 595. Light ofthe world ... ei 
646. Hosanna to the Lord Luard-Selby 3d | 710. Ifany man hath not H.W.Davies qd. | 408. Lighten our darkness G.R 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Liutsp. 
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OCTAVO EDITION 


1027. Light'sglitteringmorn J.E.West 
393. Like asthe hart Thomas Adams 
799. Ditto H. Clarke 
530. Lo, God, our God ... B. Haynes 
335. Lo,summer comes again J. Stainer 
504. Lo! the winter B. Farebrother 
883. Look down, Holy Dove ... Selby 
711. Look on the fields C. Macpherson 
859. Look upon mine adversity ... Blow 
639. Look upon the rainbow T. Adams 
843. Look, ye saints M. B. Foster 


801. Lord God of Abraham A.H. Brewer 2d. 


165. Lord, how arethey... H. Clarke 
391. Lord, I have loved... ...F. Dliffe 
722. Lord,I have loved G. W. Torrance 
54- Lord, let me know mineend Goss 
351. Lordof all power (Male) J. Barnby 
1025. Ditto ... .. E. T. Chipp 
566. Lord of life A. C. Mackenzie 
459. Lord of our life ]. T. Field 
411. Lord of the Harvest J. Barnby 
404. Lord oftherich and golden F.Tozer 
318. Lord, Thou art God... J. Stainer 
803. Lord, Thou art good H. Coward 
434. Lord, Thou hast . A. Whiting 
1023. Lord, Thychildren J.H.Maunder 
830. Lord, we leave Thy... Brahms 
1032. Lord, what is man W. Boyce 
274. Lord, what lovehavel ... Steggall 
267. Lord,who shalldwell ... Roberts 
835. Love divine, alllov: E. V. Hall 
350. Magnify His Name... G.C. Martin 
290. Makeajoyful noise A.C.Mackenzie 
108. Make meacleanheart J. Barnby 
431. Ditto A. W. Batson 
899. Make me, O Lord God J. Brahms 
436. Man goeth forth A. Carnall 
694. Man that is born S.S. Wesley 
1047. May my heart . Dvorak 
222. Meyehave bereaved C. Morales 
527. Mercyandtrutharemet J. Stainer 
atr. Mineeyeslook unto Thee H. Baker 
818. Miserere mei, Deus G. Allegri 
Ditto J. Barnby 

Ditto «+» Novello 

Ditto G. P. Da Palestrina 

Ditto E. Pettman 

, Ditto }. Stainer 
765. Morn's roseate hues Chadwick 
726. Mostblessed Jesus ... Brewer 
512. My beloved spake... H. Purcell 
428. My God, I love Thee G. J. Bennett 
617. My God, I thank Thee E.H.Lemare 
288. My God, look upon...J. L. Hopkins 
10. My God, my God ... Mendelssohn 
353. Myheartis fixed W. Cruickshank 
564. My heart is inditing M. B. Foster 
460. My heart wasglad... A.Carnall 
199. My hope is in the J. Stainer 
406. Mymouthshall speak John E. West 
190. My soulis weary ... Beckwith 
git. My soul, O praise the Lord Bach 
885. My soul truly waiteth Attwood 
586. Ditto B, Steane 
1041. Ditto . G. F. Cobb 
295. My soul, wait thou still F.J. Read 
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. Nazareth -.Ch. Gounod 
. Nearer, my God, to Thee T. Adams 
. No pomp of earthly +. Barnby 
. Not unto us,O Lord T. S. Dupuis 
Ditto H. Gadsby 

Ditto John E. West 

. Now is Christ risen T. Adams 
. Nowiscomesalvation C. Harris 
. Now know I thatthe M. B. Foster 
. Now lateonthe Coleridge-Taylor 
. Nowsinksthesun H. W. Parker 
. Now when Jesus Joseph Holbrooke 
Ditto W. A.C. Cruickshank 

. Oall ye people H. Purcell 
. Oallye that pass by ... Vittoria 
. Obejoyfulin God John E. West 
. Obejoyfulinthe Lord G. Martin 
Ditto ... one E. Prout 

. Oclap your hands ... O. Gibbons 
. Oclapyourhands ... ... Greene 
. Oclap your hands ]. L. Hopkins 
2. Oclap your hands ... J. Stainer 
. Oclap your hands ...E. H. Thorne 
. Oclap your hands ...T.T.Trimnell 
. Ocome, all ye faithful Tredaway 
. Ocome, and behold Longhurst 
- Ocome before .. G. C. Martin 
- Ocome hither «. W. Jackson 
- Ocome hither and hearken Crotch 
. Ocome, let ussing M.B. Foster 
. Ocome near to the Cross Gounod 
.O come, Redeemer Marchant 
O day of penitence ... Gounod 
O death, whereisthy A. Hollins 

. O everlasting Light John E. West 
O give thanks eco G. Elvey 

. O give thanks «+» John Goss 
. O give thanks E. V. Hall 
. O give thanks H. J. King 
. Ogive thanks «»  H, Purcell 
. Ogive thanks .. William Rea 
. O give thanks «.  B, Steane 
. Ogivethanks E. A. Sydenham 
O give thanks ww.» S.S. Wesley 

. O God, have mercy... J. B. Calkin 
. O God, my soul... F. R. Greenish 
. O God of my righteousness Greene 
. OGod, the King of Glory H. Smart 
. OGod, Thou art my God H. Purcell 
Ditto B. Luard-Selby 

Ditto F. Tozer 

. OGod, Thouart worthy A.Sullivan 
. O God, Thou hast... H. Purcell 
. O God, wherefore art Thou Blow 
. O God, Who hast ... A. S. Baker 
Ditto A. W. Batson 

Ditto J. V. Roberts 

. O God, Whose nature Dupuis 
. O hearken Thou E. Elgar 
. Oheart subdued with J. Brahms 
O holy night exe A. Adam 

. O how amiable ]. Barnby 
. O how amiable E, Faning 
. O how amiable . Oliver King 
. O how amiable J. H. Maunder 
. O how amiable T. M. Pattison 








48. O how plentiful T. M. Pattison 9 
490. O Jerusalem, look about E. Naylor 
301. O Jesu! Victim blest Powell 34 
536. O joyful Light B. Tours 4 
543. O Lamb of God J. Barnby 
870. O Lord, from Whom all ... West 4 
204. O Lord God... oe Clarke 9 
251. O Lord God(Male) Ernest Ford ¢ 
1030.0 Lord God of hosts __... Greene 
926. O Lord, have mercy Pergolesi 3 
1038. O Lord, I will praise H. Blair ¥ 
942. O Lord Jesu Christ woe Wesley af 
184. O Lord, lookdown... J. Battishill ¥ 
702. OLord,my God ... .. Nares ¥ 
306. O Lordofhosts’ ... Kate Boundy. 

25. O Lord, our Governor H. Gadsby 34 
727. O Lord, Thou art my God J. Goss 3. 
395. Ditto C. H. Lioyd 6 
845. Ditto C. Lee Williams ¢ 
690. O Lord, Thy Word J. F. Bridge & 
726. O love most ... A. H. Brewer 3. 

3- Olove the Lord .- A. Sullivan at 
588. O lovely peace - Handel 
380. O perfect love J]. Barnby 34 
124. O praise God ove vee Clarke 6 
355. O praise God Theodore Distin 
429. O praise God .. G. C. Martin af 

40. O praise God T. T. Trimnell ¢@ 
479. O praise our God, ye people Boyce 4 
782. O praiseour God, ye people Bihler 3 

14. Opraisethe Lord... J. Barnby ¢ 
178. O praisethe Lord ... JohnGoss & 
683. O praise the Lord ... ... Handel 3 

71. O praise the Lord ... Ouseley 34 
232. O praisethe Lord T. M. Pattison 3 
358. Opraisethe Lord W.G. Wood @ 
266. O praise the Lord . Zingarelli & 
824. Opray forthe peace W.Child 3 
166. O pray forthe peace E,H, Thome ¢ 
837. Orest inthe Lord Mendelssoha # 
492. O Saving Victim Cruickshank 3 

51. Ditto (No. 2) Gounod ¢ 
486. Ditto Rossini 34 
970. O Saviour of the H. Moore # 
508. Ditto (Male) Roberts « 
551. O sing untothe Lord Cruickshank ¢ 
142. Osing untothe Lord H. Purcell @ 
ror. Ditto .. J. V. Roberts 3¢ 
1009. O Strength and Stay Barnby 3 

8. O taste and see John Goss # 
263. Otasteandsee ... A. H. Mano 3 
87. O that I knew where I Bennett # 


772. O that men would J.B. McEwen 3 | 


998. Ditto .. Hugh Blair 
Ditto |W. Wolstenholme # 

806. O Thou the Central Orb Gibbons # 
663. O Voice of the Beloved H.J. King # 
123. Owhere shall wisdom ... Boyce 6 
435. Oworshipthe King... E. V. Hall & 
135. Oworship the Lord... Hayes & 
234. Oye that lovethe Lord Docker # 
Ditto G. Elvey @ 

Ditto J. Naylor 3 

b Ditto H. W. Wareing # 
1043. Of the Father's love ... Bairstow ¢ 
556. Open to me the gates... F, Adiam “ 


Lonpvon : NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limitep. 
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